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REPORT. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes 
and  under  the  Knles  of  the  Board,  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  annual  report  of  the  School 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  year  1885 
present  the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  briefl}^  alluding  to  the  most  important 
subjects  which  have  received  attention  from  the 
Board  during  the  yeai*. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  committee  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  past  year  marks  another  advanced 
step  in  the  history  of  our  schools.  The  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  those  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  cit}^  in  the  past  have  been  equalled 
by  the  School  Committee  of  the  year  just  closed,  as 
the  record  contained  in  the  carefully  written  reports 
of  the  standing  committees,  the  superintendent,  and! 
supervisors,  abundantly  testify. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  numbers  of  schools 
of  various  grades,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending, 
for  the  past  year  :  — 

Number  of  persons  in  the  cit}-  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  May  1,  1885 68,702 

Increase  for  the  year  .......  2,142 
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NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Number  of  teachers    .......  4 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  109 

Average  attendance    .......  104 

LATIN    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools      .......  10 

Number  of  teachers   .......  95 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  2,366 

Average  attendance    .......  2,238 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools      .......  50 

Number  of  teachers    .......  655 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  29,322 

Average  attendance    .......  26,578 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  classes       .          .         .         .         .          .         .  454 

Number  of  teachers    .......  454 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ....  23,653 

Average  attendance    .......  20,390 


SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

HORACE    MANN    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF. 

Number  of  teachers    .......  9 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ....  78 

Average  attendance    .......  70 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools     .......  14 

Number  of  teachers    .......  108 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging.         .         ,         .  3,117 

Average  attendance    .......  2,200 
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EVENIKG    DRAWING    SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  schools     .......  5 

Number  of  teachers    .......  20 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  546 

Average  attendance    .......  459 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  schools  :  — 

Regular 518 

Special 27 

Number  of  teachers  :  — 

Regular  .........  1,160 

Special   .........  185 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  :  — 

In  regular  schools    .......          55,450 

Special  schools         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  3,741 

Average  attendance  :  — 

In  regular  schools  .  .         .         .         .         .         .  49,310 

Special  schools         . 2,729 

SCHOOL    EXPENSES. 

The  Rules  of  the  Board  provide  that  the  Committee 
on  Accounts  (consisting  of  five  members)  shall,  after 
conference  with  the  Committee  on  Supplies  (consist- 
ing of  five  other  members),  annually,  before  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  February,  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Board  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  next  financial  year.  This  estimate, 
after  approval  by  the  Board,  is  sent  to  the  City 
Auditor,  and  after  consideration  by  the  City  Council 
the  appropriations  are  made. 
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The  Committee  on  Supplies  have  authority  to  fur- 
nish all  materials  used  by  the  Board,  its  officers,  or 
the  public  schools.  The  committee  are  required, 
under  the  rules,  to  include  in  their  annual  report  an 
account,  m  detail,  of  the  articles  purchased  and  fur- 
nished to  the  several  grades  of  schools,  as  well  as  the 
material  on  hand. 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  are  required,  under 
the  Rules,  to  audit  all  ])ay-rolls  of  salaries,  and  all 
bills  of  expenditures  authorized  by  the  Board  or  the 
Committee  on  Supplies,  and  to  include  in  their  an- 
nual report  an  account,  in  detail,  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Every  item  of  expense  comes  under  the  personal 
scrutiny  of  ten  members  of  the  twenty-four  consti- 
tuting the  School  Board.  All  pay-rolls  and  bills  of 
expenditure,  after  being  properly  audited  by  the 
financial  committee  of  the  School  Board,  are  sent 
to  the  City  Auditor,  where  they  are  audited  by  the 
proper  authorities  on  the  part  of  the  city  govern- 
ment before  they  ai'e   paid. 

Any  citizen  can  easily  and  readily  inform  himself, 
through  the  reports  of  the  financial  committees  of 
the  Board,  of  the  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
Board. 

The  fair  record  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  the 
important  item  of  school  expenses  has  been  sus- 
tained, as  the  reports  of  its  financial  committees  clearly 
show.  The  people  of  Boston  have  always  been  ready 
to  provide  liberally  the  means  of  keeping  the  public 
schools  up  to  a  high  standard  of  eflSciency,  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  confidence  that  the  Board  can  refer 
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to  its  financial  record,  and  claim  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  strictest  consideration  of  pru- 
dence and  economy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended 
by  the  School  Committee,  the  number  of  pupils, 
and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  for  the  past  nine 
years,  or  since  the  reorganization  of  the  present 
Board :  — 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  expenditures. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

Rate  per 
pupil. 

1876-77    .    . 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78    .    . 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-70    .    . 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  .54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80    .    . 

1,416,852  GO 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81    .    . 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-82    .     . 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1882-83    .     . 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84    .    . 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

.    1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85    .     . 

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,-345  77 

59,706 

24  .59 

It  will  be  seen,  by  examining  the  above  table,  that 
the  cost  per  pupil  for  the  financial  year  ending 
April  30,  1885,  was  increased  fl.22  over  the  cost 
per  pupil  for  the  preceding  year.  The  chief  cause 
for  this  increase  was  attributable  to  the  act  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  requiring  that  all  text-books  and 
school  supplies  should  be  furnished  to  the  pupils  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.  It  is  believed  that  this  ex- 
pense, which  for  the  first  year  was  necessarily  large, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  very  great  extent  during  suc- 
ceeding years.  It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  an 
opinion  of  much  weight   could   be    given  as  to  the 
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working  of  the  free  text-book  law  until  the  experi- 
ence of  several  years  furnished  reliable  data.  The 
enforced  delay  in  supplying  the  text-books  to  the 
schools  under  the  old  law  has  been  removed  by  the 
present  law,  and  the  schools  are  now  enabled  to  begin 
their  work  promptly  upon  the  opening  of  the  schools. 
The  appropriations  granted  by  the  City  Council 
for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  for  the  year  1884- 
85,  were  as  follows :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors $1,173,152  00 

Salaries  of  officers 59,020  00 

School  expenses 320,900  00 

Manual  Training  School 2,500  00 


$1,555,572  00 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors            .....  $1,170,751   71 

Salaries  of  officers 60,020  00 

School  expenses           ......  273,136  98 


Expended  from  the  appropriation          .         .  .  $1,503,908  69 

Expended     on     account     of     appropriation  for 

Manual  Training  School  (special)     ,         .  .  2,163  11 

Expended  from  income  of  Gibson  Fund        .  .  1,322  23 

Total  expenditure $1,507,394  03 

The  income  collected  was  as  follows :  — 

Non-residents,  State  and  City  .      $15,024  32 

Trust  funds,  and  other  sources         .        15,319  25 
Sale  of  books  and  supplies      .         .  8,704  69 

39,048  26 


Net  expenditures.  School  Committee          .         .    $1,468,345  77 
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The  expenditures  by  the  City  Council  were :  — 

Furniture,  masonry,    carpentry,  roofing,    heating 

apparatus,  etc.  ......        $198,059   11 

New  school-houses  (special)         ....  278,114  05 


Total  expenditures  by  City  Council  .  .         .        $476,173   16 

Income :  — 

City  Council  (ordinary)    .         .  .  $      526  50 

Sale  of  old  buildings  (special)  .  14,058  Qo  $14,585  15 


Net  expenditures.  City  Council        .         .         .        $461,588  01 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  public  schools, 
including  new  school-houses,  for  the  year  1884-85, 
were  as  follows :  — 

School  Committee $1,507,394  03 

City  Council  (ordinary) 198,059   11 

City  Council,  new  school-houses  (special)      .  .  278,114  05 


Total  gross  expenditures  .         ....    $1,983,567  19 

Income  for  the  year  was  as  follows :  — 

School  Committee  ....      $39,048  26 
City  Council  (ordinary)  .  ,  .  526  50 

Sale  of  old  buildings  (special)  .        14,058  65 

53,633  41 


Total  net  expenditures $1,929,933  78 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

There  has  been  no  special  change  in  this  school 
during  the  past  year.  The  whole  class  —  81  pupils 
—  completed  the  course  of  study,  and  were  graduated 
at  the  close  of  the  school,  in  June  last. 
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The  ]S'ormal  School,  since  its  separation  from 
the  Girls'  High  School,  has  graduated  no  less 
than  745  pupils.  N^early  all  of  these  have  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  far  the  larger  part  of 
them  have  been  appointed  to  permanent  places  in 
Boston.  For  the  last  few  years  most  of  the  teachers 
appointed  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  have 
been  these  graduates.  Thus  the  Boston  ^NTormal 
School  has  come  to  perform  its  true  function,  —  the 
professional  education  of  the  teac-hers  of  the  city,  so 
that  whatever  improvement  is  made  in  this  school  is 
multiplied  by  hundreds  in  its  effects  upon  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  post-graduate  course,  established  a  few  years 
ago,  is  accomplishing  much  good.  The  knowledge 
of  educational  science  is  bi'oadened  and  deepened  by 
the  reading  and  study  that  the  puj^ils  do  under  the 
direction  of  the  IS^ormal  teachers.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  are  yet  deriving  so  much  advantage  fi'om 
this  course  as  we  might.  Some  of  the  graduates 
remain  at  home  and  wait  for  calls  to  substitute,  when 
they  should  be  in  the  post-graduate  class,  making 
additional  preparation  for  their  work.  The  real  reason 
for  this  is  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  the 
formal  School  from  many  parts  of  the  city,  so  that 
some  of  the  masters  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  for 
substitutes  at  their  homes,  when  they  reside  near  the 
schools  where  they  are  wanted,  instead  of  sending  to 
the  ^NTormal  School.  This  encourages  the  candidates 
for  substitutes'  places  to  remain  at  home.  Some  of 
them,  by  this  means,  are  longer  in  obtaining  perma- 
nent places ;  and,  in  addition,  the  city  loses  the  advan- 
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tage  of  months  of  their  additional  training.  Besides, 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  difficnlt  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  substitutes.  This  trouble  would 
usually  be  avoided  if  the  candidates  for  this  service 
were  all  made  available.  If  the  Normal  School 
should  be  connected  with  the  public  telephone,  and 
the  masters  be  authorized  to  use  it  in  obtaining  sub- 
stitutes, and  substitutes  be  sought  at  the  Normal 
School,  whenever  those  are  wanted  who  are  author- 
ized to  attend  the  post-graduate  course,  much  of  the 
present  trouble  would  be  likely  to  disappear.  Mas- 
ters would  then  be  sure  of  obtaining  those  substitutes 
whom  they  desired  to  obtain,  if  unemployed,  and  of 
obtaining  somebody  in  all  cases. 


LATLN^   AXD    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  the  city  has  maintained  two  Latin 
and  nine  High  Schools.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
in  June  last,  there  were  2,246  pupils  belonging  to 
these  schools.  Of  this  number  416  were  gi-aduated, 
or  eighteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  number 
belonging. 

Eighty-seven  graduates  of  the  High  Schools  were 
admitted  to  the  fourth-year  course  at  the  Girls' 
High  School,  and  seven  at  the  English  High  School. 
Twenty-one  were  admitted  to  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Probably  many  others  will  continue  their 
studies  in  other  institutions.  Seventy-two  graduates 
from  the  fourth-year  course  at  the  Girls' High  School 
were  admitted  to  the  Normal  School. 

Twenty- eight   graduates    from    the    Boys'    Latin 
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School  took  the  final  exammation  at  Harvard  College 
in  June,  and  were  admitted  with  ten  conditions  and 
forty-five  "honors."  Twenty-two  of  these  were 
admitted  without  conditions.  Two  of  the  number 
admitted  to  Harvard  College  entered  the  Institute 
of  Technology;  one   will  go  to  Boston  University. 

Seven  graduates  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  were 
admitted  to  Smith  College.  Four  were  admitted  to 
"Wellesley  College.  One  was  admitted  to  Boston 
University.  They  are  admitted  to  these  institutions 
on  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  master  of 
the  school.  These  certificates  are  based  upon  the 
diploma  examinations,  which  are  the  same  for  the 
two  Latin  schools. 

One  of  the  girls  who  entered  Smith  College  has 
just  received  the  $200  scholarship  prize  ofi'ered  to 
the  member  of  the  Freshman  class  who  "passes  the 
best  examination  in  all  the  studies  required  for 
admission  to  college." 

During  the  year  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  for  sev- 
eral years  head-master  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
resigned  his  j^osition,  and  the  Board  elected  Mr. 
John  Tetlow,  pi-incipal  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  as 
head-master  of  the  Girls'  High  School.  By  vote  of 
the  Board  the  head-master  of  the  Girls'  High  School 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 
Mr.  William  Gallagher,  formerly  a  master  in  the 
Boys'  Latin  School,  has  been  transferred  to  the  same 
position  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School.  The  action  of 
the  Board  in  placing  the  Girls'  Latin  and  the  Girls' 
High  Schools  under  the  charge  of  one  head-master 
was  a  wise  as  well  as  an  economical   course.     The 
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two  schools  have  many  objects  in  common,  and  the 
question  of  providing  a  separate  building  for  the  Girls' 
Latin  School,  which  has  received  much  consideration 
from  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  is  thus  removed, 
and  the  apparatus,  library,  etc.,  of  the  Girls'  High 
School  is  now  devoted  to  the  use  of  both  schools, 
and  one  complete  organization  takes  the  place  of  the 
divided  responsibility  of  two  independent  schools  in 
one  building,  which  has  heretofore  existed. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  the  Hyde  school-house  has  been 
completed,  and  the  school  was  organized  and  entered 
upon  its  work  in  November  last.  This  increases 
the  number  of  Grammar  Schools  to  51.  The  new 
Minot  school-house  in  Dorchester  has  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  At  the  close  of  the  schools  in 
June  last  there  were  27,391  pupils  belonging  to  this 
grade  of  schools.  The  number  who  completed  the 
course  of  study  and  received  the  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion was  1,746.  Of  this  number  927  were  admitted 
to  the  High  Schools. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  at  present  about  454  teachers  in  the 
Primary  Schools.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  June 
last,  there  were  23,718  belonging.  Of  this  number 
about  4,500  were  promoted-  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
in  September.  Daring  the  year  there  have  been 
three  new  Primary  school-houses  completed;  one  on 
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Parker  street,  one  on  Harrison  avenue,   and  one  on 
Blossom  street. 


EVENING    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

By  the  provisions  of  Section  12,  Chapter  44,  of 
the  PubHc  Statutes  cities  and  towns  may  establish 
and  maintain,  in  addition  to  the  schools  required  bj 
law  to  be  maintained  therein,  evening  schools  for  the 
education  of  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age,  anc 
may  appropriate  money  necessary  for  their  support 
Under  this  permissive  enactment,  the  city,  in  1869, 
opened  an  Evening  High  School,  to  which  both  sexes 
were  admitted  and  instructed  in  various  branches 
common  to  commercial  and  high  schools.  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Woolson,  masters  in  the  English  High 
School,  were  chosen  as  associate  principals,  under 
whom  a  successful  organization  was  effected  on  the 
plan  of  the  Evening  High  School  of  'New  York. 
Both  under  these  gentlemen  and  their  successors,  Mr. 
William  Nichols  and  Roscoe  P.  Owen,  Esq.,  from  its 
original  organization  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
school  by  the  Board  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the  most 
gratifying  work  was  accomplished  and  results  ob- 
tained. The  support  of  the  school  during  its  early 
history,  though  not  as  liberal  as  its  friends  desired, 
was  generous,  the  curriculum  in  1874  having  been  so 
enlarged  as  to  embrace  all  pi'actical  commeicial  stud- 
ies; Literature;  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  and  Archi- 
tectural Drawing;  Phonography;  History;  Natural 
Philosophy;  Physical  and  Political  Geography;  Elo- 
cution; Algebra;  Geometry;  Latin,  French,  and  Ger- 
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man.  This  course  of  stiid}^  attracted  a  very  large 
number  of  graduates  of  Grammar  Schools  desirous  of 
aquiring  a  knowledge  of  subjects  important  to  their 
individual  advancement.  The  classes,  which  were 
taught  by  gentlemen  of  experience  and  scholarship, 
were  as  well  attended  as  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
the  registration  within  five  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  having  exceeded  2,400.  It  is  but 
just  to  say,  that  in  no  school  was  there  more  satisfac- 
tory work  accomplished,  and  in  none  were  the  advan- 
tages offered  more  generally  appreciated.  In  a  re- 
port of  the  school  at  this  time  Mr.  Phillirick,  the 
Superintendent,  discussing  its  organization  and  man- 
agement, said,  "  I  never  visited  a  school  in  the  city 
that  afforded  me  more  satisfaction  than  this,  and  in 
none  is  the  public  money  expended  to  better  advan- 
tage." The  removal  of  the  school  from  Mason  street 
to  South  street,  and  from  South  street  to  the  Savage 
school-house  on  Harrison  avenue,  was  of  great  disad- 
vantage to  its  organization,  though  not  so  serious  as 
the  action  of  the  School  Board  which  eliminated  from 
its  curriculum  the  branches  which  gave  this  institution 
the  distinctive  character  of  a  high  school.  The  mis- 
take, however,  was  corrected,  but  too  late  to  i-emedy 
the  wrong.  Most  of  the  pupils  who  had  sought  the 
school  for  instruction  in  specialties  failed  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  school  was  discontinued.  Petitioners 
praying  for  its  reorganization  were  heard  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Board,  uj^on  whose  report, 
in  July  following,  the  school  was  reestablished,  and 
in  January,  1882,  was  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the 
High  and  Latin  School  building. 
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From  term  to  term,  in  accordance  with  the  demand 
for  specialties,  the  course  of  study  has  been  increased, 
which  now,  in  addition  to  commercial  branches,  in- 
cludes the  subjects  of  Phonography,  Literature,  Ge- 
ometry, Algebra,  Latin,  French,  and   German.     As 
to    attendance,    a  reference   to  the  monthly  reports 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  growing  necessity  for  the 
maintenance     of    this    school    on    the    most    liberal 
plan.      Every  room  in  the  High-School  building  is 
now  occupied   by   evening  classes,  the  pupils,  both 
day  and  evening,  using  the  seats  in  common.     The 
deportment   of  the   members  may  be  best  shown  by 
the  fact  that  during  four  years  not  an  article  of  the 
High-School  property  has  been   taken,    though   the 
desks  used  by  the  evening  pupils  contain  the  books 
and  supplies  of  the  day  scholars,   and  are  open  to 
both  classes  alike.      There  have   been   no   cases  of 
expulsion,  and  in  the  care  of  the  building  and  city 
property  none  can  be    more  zealous   and  watchful 
than  the  pupils  who  make  up  the  attendance  at  this 
school.     The  corps  of  instruction  is  represented  by 
gentlemen  of  approved  scholarship,  whose  fitness  to 
teach  the  various  specialties  is  supplemented  by  long 
personal   experience.     The  wisdom   of  the  Board  in 
appointing    day   masters    to   vacancies    in    evening 
schools  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved.     Expe- 
rience in  the  school^room  is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  teachers  of  adult  classes,  for  by  none  is  the 
lack  of  method,  experience,  resources,  and  interest 
earlier   detected   than   by   pupils    in    evening    high 
schools.     It   has   been   the  policy  of  the  committee 
in  charge  to  select  teachers  of  acknowledged  merit 
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and  of  peculiar  fitness  to  do  the  required  work, 
and  in  this  particular  the  pupils  have  been  espe- 
cially favored.  An  important  feature  of  the  present 
management  is  the  lecture  course,  which  has  been 
of  great  interest  and  service.  Although  study- 
ing branches  of  immediate  personal  importance,  the 
members  in  a  few  weeks  become  fatigued,  and  look 
forward  to  an  evening's  rest  from  the  class-room 
drill.  In  no  way  is  this  desire  more  satisfactorily 
met  than  by  attending  lectures  on  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  studies  of  the  school.  These  have  been 
delivered  by  well-known  educators,  as  William  T. 
Harris,  Ph.D.,  Pres.  S.  C.  Bartlett  of  Dartmouth 
College,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  ex-Superintendent 
Samuel  Eliot,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  W.  H.  Payne,  Ph.D., 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Plenry 
P.  Kidder,  and  others,  to  whom  the  school  is  much 
indebted  for  their  most  valuable  gratuitous  service. 
Another  important  feature  is  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  school,  at  which  there  have  been  present  each 
year  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  members  of  the  Board,  and  others  officially 
interested.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
school  the  committee  last  year  awarded  diplomas  to 
the  members  of  the  advanced  class  in  phonography,  on 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  write  and  read  phonogra- 
phy at  a  speed  fitting  them  for  business  amanuenses. 
Owing  to  increased  applications  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  advance  the  requirements  for  admission, 
which  now  embrace  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
as  far  as' percentage,  and  a  corresponding  advance- 
ment in  the  other  common-school  studies.     This  was 
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found  to  be  wise,  as  from  year  to  year  a  large  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  Grammar  Schools  who  are 
desirous  but  unable  to  attend  day  High  Schools  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  Evening  High  School. 
Already  in  many  of  the  classes  over  fifty  per  cent, 
are  Grammar-School  graduates,  and  in  a  few  classes 
the  ratio  of  graduates  to  non-graduates  is  two  to 
one.  Those  who  are  unable  to  enter  are  referred  to 
the  Elementary  Evening  School  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods,  where  they  can  complete  the  neces- 
sary requirements  for  the  more  advanced  study  of 
the  Evening  High  School.  Visitations  by  school 
officials  from  other  cities  have  been  frequent,  and 
the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  several  cities  of 
the  counti'y. 

It  is  gratifj^ing  to  note  the  great  work  this 
school  has  done,  and  its  recent  phenomenal  growth 
in  all  departments.  The  attendance  of  the  two 
thousand  and  more  youth  of  both  sexes,  represent- 
ing alike  the  family  of  the  merchant  and  mechanic, 
has  been  constant,  and  the  favorable  opinion  of 
the  public  in  the  generous  support  of  its  school  is 
the  best  evidence  that  the  city,  believes  in  the 
maxim  that  the  property  of  every  citizen  is  pledged 
for  the  schooling  of  every  child,  and  that  free 
education  is  the  birthright  of  all  alike.  As  to  the 
utility  of  liberally  maintaining  secondary  evening 
instruction  in  large  cities  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion. The  school  is  no  longer  a  temporary  expedient, 
but  has  long  since  demonstrated  its  right  to  perma- 
nency, and  nothing  could  be  done  which 'would  so 
enhance  its  usefulness  as  a  change  of  the  permissive 
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statute  to  a  mandatory  enactment  which  shall  give  it 
the  stability  and  rank  of  a  day  High  School.  Public 
sentiment,  which  exceeds  and  excels  the  law,  would 
seem  to  demand  that  this  shall  be  done,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  such  remedial  legislation  would  meet 
the  approval  of  all  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  city  and  the  State's  system  of  public  instruction. 


EVEI^ING    ELEMEN^TARY    SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  the  city  has  maintained  thirteen 
Evening    Elementary    Schools.      The    condition    of 
these    schools    is    highly    satisfactory,    and    marked 
])rogress   has   been   noticed  in   the  past  few  years, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  accommodations  and  the 
regularity   of    the    attendance.      Under   the   recent 
amendment  to  the  regulations  the  assistant  teachers 
have  been  elected  on  probation,  the  term  of  probation 
and  the  conditions  of  confirmation  to  be  the  same  as 
for  regular  teachers  nominated  on  probation.     The 
supervisors  are  required  to  visit  the  evening  schools, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  reports  required  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  they  are  to  cai'efully  examine 
each  teacher's  method  of  conducting  a  school,  and 
of  teaching  classes  in  various  branches  of  study,  and 
are  to  record  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  suit- 
able books  kept  in  the   supervisors'  office,  for  the 
information   of  the   Board.     Under  the  vote  of  the 
Board,  permitting   for  this   year  such  employment, 
several  of  the  male  teachers  in  the  day  schools  have 
been  employed  in  the  evening  schools.     The  experi- 
ment, if  such   be  the  proper  term,  has  been  accom- 
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panied  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  thus  far. 
For  the  statistics  of  the  evening  schools  we  refer  to 
the  repoits  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

EVENING   DRAWING    SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  the  city  has  maintained  five  Even- 
ing Drawing  vSchools,  two  in  the  city  proper,  one  in 
Roxbury,  one  in  Charlestown,  and  one  in  East  Bos- 
ton. Instruction  is  given  in  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing,  and  in  ship-draughting.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these  schools,  from 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  schools,  in  October,  to 
February  1,  was  595;  and  the  average  attendance  was 
508,  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  belong- 
ing. These  schools  have  been  steadily  growing  for 
the  past  few  years,  the  thorough  and  practical  instruc- 
tion given  in  them  by  experienced  and  competent 
teachers  attracting  all  whose  labor  can  be  enhanced 
in  value  by  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
attending  these  schools  thi'ee  evenings  in  the  week 
during  the  winter. 

HORACE    MANN    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAE. 

This  school  began  its  seventeenth  year  September 
8,  1885.  The  school  was  originally  established  in 
the  belief  that  there  were  enough  deaf-mute  chil- 
di"en  in  the  city,  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of 
education,  to  form  a  public  day  school  in  this  city, 
the  school  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  School 
Board.  Another  i-eason  for  the  establishment  of 
the  school  was  on  the  ground  of  economy.     At  the 
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time  of  the  establishment  of  the  school  (1869)  the 
portion  of  State  aid  to  deaf-mutes  paid  by  Boston, 
if  applied  to  the  education  of  her  beneficiaries 
alone,  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  $100  per 
annum  for  each  pupil. 

For  the  financial  year  ending  April  30,"  1885,  the 
total  expense  for  educating  the  seventy-six  pupils 
attending  the  school  was  $9,869.88;  received  from 
the  State,  etc.,  for  tuition,  $7,123.61;  net  cost  of 
educating  the  seventy-six  pupils,  $2,746.27,  or  an 
average  cost  for  each  pupil  of  $36.13.  The  school 
has  been  quietly  and  unostentatiously  performing- 
its  work,  under  the  able  instruction  of  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller  (the  principal  of  the  school  since  its  estab- 
lishment), and  the  corps  of  specially  trained  assist- 
ants. The  school  was  accommodated  in  hired  rooms, 
in  Pemberton  square,  until  1875,  when  the  Warren- 
ton-street  building  was  fitted  up,  and  where  t^ie 
school  has  since  been  located.  At  the  close  of  the 
scljool  in  June,  1885,  there  were  eighty-one  pupils 
belonging,  forty  boys  and  forty-one  girls.  Fifty  of 
this  number  belonged  in  Boston;  twenty-seven  came 
from  towns  in  the  vicinity;  one  was  from  Connecticut, 
and  one  from  I^^Tew  Hampshire.  All  except  the  two 
from  other  States  lived  in  their  homes. 

In  February,  1885,  the  Committee  on  School- 
houses  reported  that  the  present  building  was 
poorly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and 
was  objectionable  on  account  of  the  location,  the 
insufl&cient  light,  and  the  poor  ventilation.  The 
Committee  on  School-houses  Avere  instructed  to 
petition  the  State  for  a  plot  of  land  suitable  for  the 
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use  of  the  school.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
approved  April  29,  1885,  the  State  granted  to  the 
City  of  Boston  the  perpetual  right  to  use  a  lot  of 
land  on  JN^ewbury  street,  near  Exeter  street,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  thereon  a 
school  building  for  the  use  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  The  grant  was  made  upon  the  condition 
that  the  city  shall,  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  act,  erect  upon  the  lot  a 
school  building  suitable  for  the  use  of  this  school, 
and  thereafter  maintain  the  school  as  at  present.  The 
land  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  school,  and  the  generosity  of  the  State 
in  providing  the  land,  will,  we  trust,  be  appreciated 
by  the  city,  and  the  new  building  be  erected  before 
the  time  named  in  the  act  shall  have  expired. 

•  LICENSED   MINOKS    SCHOOLS. 

In  ]^ovember,  1867,  two  schools  for  licensed 
minors  were  established-  in  the  city,  —  one  in  East- 
street  place,  and  the  other  in  ^orth  Margin  street. 
A  part  of  the  pupils  attended  in  the  morning  and  a 
part  in  the  afternoon.  In  1877  a  truant-officer,  with 
the  title  of  Superintendent  of  Licensed  Minors,  was 
assigned  to  these  schools.  This  officer  also  had 
charge  of  the  issuing  and  recoi-ding  of  licenses,  and 
the  general  oversight  of  all  minors  licensed  to  sell 
papers  and  black  boots  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Gradually  the  licensed  minors  were  induced  to 
attend  the  regular  schools,  and,  consequently,  the 
number  attending  the  special  schools  was  very  much 
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decreased.  In  June  last  the  special  committee  in 
charge  of  these  schools  reported  that,  as  the  oflScer 
assigned  to  the  care  of  licensed  minors  performed  the 
larger  part  of  his  duties  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  as  the  small  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  schools  could  be  accommodated 
in  the  ungraded  classes  of  the  regular  schools,  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  these  schools  should  be 
longer  maintained.  The  schools  were  discontinued 
September  1, 1885,  and  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Licensed  Minors  was  aboUshed.  The  jmpils  formerly 
attending  these  schools  have  been  accommodated  in 
the  ungraded  classes  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
change  has  resulted  beneficially  in  securing  to  the 
pupils  a  larger  amount  of  time  in  school,  and  in 
decreasing  the  cost  of  their  instruction  to  the  city. 


TRUANT-OFFICERS . 

During  the  past  year  the  truant-force  has  been 
reorganized,  and  the  work  of  this  department  has 
been  rearranged  and  systematized.  The  force  con- 
sists of  a  chief  and  sixteen  truant-officers,  who  jjer- 
form  their  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Truant-Officers.  By  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Licensed  Minors,  and  transfeiTing 
that  officer  to  fill  a  vacancy,  the  force  now  consists 
of  seventeen  instead  of  eighteen,  as  last  year.  Regu- 
lations have  been  adopted  by  the  committee  for  the 
guidance  of  the  officers  in  their  work,  and  means 
provided  by  which  records  are  made  of  the  work  of 
the  force,  for  the  proper  information  of  the  Board 
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and    those    who    have    biismess   with    this    depart- 
ment. 

For  many  years  the  truants  and  absentees  from 
school  have  been  sent  to  Deer  Ishmd.  The  attention 
of  the  Board  and  city  authorities  has  withm  the  past 
few  years  been  constantly  called  to  the  unsuitability 
of  Deer  Island  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of  truants 
and  absentees  from  school.  In  all  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Truant-Officers  since  1883,  the  subject 
has  been  alluded  to,  and  the  Board  has  passed 
several  orders  requesting  the  City  Council  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  matter.  The  Supermtendent 
of  Schools,  in  his  annual  report  (School  Document  4, 
1885) ,  quotes  the  following  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Truant-Officers  for  the  year  1883 :  — 

At  present  the  children  committed  to  Deer  Island  are  com- 
pelled, more  or  less,  to  see,  hear,  and  mingle  with  criminals. 
Their  transportation  and  commitment  are  attended  by  objection- 
al)le  associations.  It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
unwise  and  unjust,  and  of  lasting  injury  to  the  children,  to  have 
tlieir  offences  classified  or  connected  in  any  way  with  the  crimes 
of  those  who  are  committed  to  these  [other]  institutions.  The 
stigma  of  having  been  to  Deer  Island,  associated  as  it  must  be 
with  the  idea  of  crime,  should  be  forever  and  entirely  removed 
from  the  thoughtless  truant,  the  unaccountable  absentee,  and  the 
helpless,  neglected  child. 

The  Superintendent  continues :  — 

The  only  way  to  prevent  the  stigma  of  having  "  been  down  to 
tlie  Island"  from  attaching  to  the  thoughtless  truant  is  to  detain 
him  in  some  school  on  the  main-land. 

With  a  truant-school  placed  in  a  suitable  localit}"  —  and,  I  should 
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say,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  management  of  the  School 
Committee  —  some  highly  desirable  results  might  be  brought 
about. 

In  the  first  place,  commitments  for  truancy  could  be  for  much 
shorter  terms  than  is  now  usual ;  but,  being  made  much  earlier  in 
the  child's  career  of  truancy,  such  short  terms  would  cure  the  evil 
long  ere  it  had  reached  the  magnitude  it  now  reaches  before  magis- 
trates are  willing  to  "send  down  to  the  Island"  for  one  or  two 
years.  Thus  the  punishment  for  truancy  would  be  more  effectual 
by  being  made  lighter  and  earlier,  but  more  certain.  At  the 
present  time  theie  is  a  good  deal  of  "  putting  on  probation,"  — a 
measure  which  is  effectual  when  properly  applied,  but  which  often 
fosters  the  very  evil  it  is  designed  to  cui-e,  especially  when  "  put- 
ting on  probation  "  gets  to  be  so  common  that  it  is  regarded  as 
a  mere  form.  If  it  were  possible  to  apply  a  little  real  punishment 
in  place  of  so  much  probation  the  effect  would  be  to  diminish 
truancy,  and  make  the  total  number  of  cases  much  smaller  than 
now,  while  the  resort  to  long  terms  of  commitment  would  seldom 
become  necessary.  For  simple  truancy  the  penalty  is  now  too 
great,  and  the  attendant  stigma  is  a  very  serious  matter,  so  that 
the  officers  usually  and  very  properly  wait  a  long  time  before 
complaining  of  it.  This,  however,  impairs  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  penalty  by  making  it  uncertain.  Certainty  in  punishment  is  a 
much  more  effectual  deterrent  than  severity. 

In  the  second  place,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  effect  a 
separation  between  different  classes  of  truants.  There  are  at 
least  two  classes  now  which  should  be  kept  separate,  namely, 
those  who  are  truants  simply,  and  those  who  have  added  to 
truancy  other  misdemeanors  of  a  graver  kind.  It  is  of  course 
known  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  young  hoy  detected  in  petty 
larceny,  or  somethiog  of  the  kind,  to  be  complained  of  for  truancy, 
which  is  usually  a  fact  in  such  cases,  and  to  be  committed  on  that 
charge.  Now,  these  incipient  criminals  are  thrown  together  with 
those  who  are  simply  truants,  or  absentees  from  school.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  prove  it  highly  desirable  that  these  classes 
should  be  separated.  The  wisdom  of  treating  simple  truancy  in 
one  way,  and  truancy  associated  with  criminality  in  another, 
will  hardly-  be  disputed.     And  regarding  both  classes,  the  so-called 
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punishments  should  be  in  the  nature  not  of  penalties  for  trans- 
gression, but  of  provisions  for  and  inducements  to  reformation. 

For  the  reasons  thus  briefly  indicated  I  hope  that  this  subject 
may  be  taken  up  again,  and,  if  possible,  a  better  state  of  tilings 
be  brought  to  pass. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  must  be  plainly 
manifest  to  every  one,  and  the  grave  responsibility  in 
so  caring  for  these  unfortunate  children  as  to  direct 
them  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  surrounding  them 
vv^ith  every  means  to  better  their  moral  and  physical 
welfare,  demands  that  the  subject  shall  receive  some 
attention,  and  an  effort  made  to  remove  the  evils  and 
danger  to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected.  We 
trust  that  the  Legislature,  who  now  have  the  subject 
under  advisement,  may  provide  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  by  the  city  of  a  truant- 
school  on  the  main-land,  and  removed  from  all  asso- 
ciations with  vicious  and  criminal  persons. 


CITY    CHAKTEK. 

By  the  act  passed  this  year  amending  the  city 
charter,  the  mayor  ceases  to  act  as  president  ex  officio 
of  the  School  Board.  In  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee,—  and  we  think  we  rightly  express  the  feelings 
of  the  Board  in  the  matter  when  we  state,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  School  Committee,  —  this  action  is  to  be 
greatly  regretted.  As  Pi-esident  of  the  School  Board 
the  mayor  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  schools  and 
their  needs,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  great  trust 
of  maintaining  the  public  schools  for  the  best  inter- 
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ests  of  the  children  and  the  city  was  being  performed 
by  the  Board.  While  we  appreciate  the  greatly 
increased  responsibilities  of  the  mayor  under  the 
amended  charter,  yet  we  earnestly  hope,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  he  may  be  restored  to  his  former  connec- 
tion with  the  School  Board. 


INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

The  Manual  Training  School  finished  its  first  school- 
year  in  June  last.  The  committee  having  charge  of 
the  school  report  an  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  some  of  whom  were  anxious  to  continue 
their  instruction  a  second  year ;  but  this  could  not  be 
permitted,  owing  to  the  limited  accommodations. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  provided  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  Manual  Training 
School,  and  has  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
regular  standing  committee  of  the  Board  to  take 
charge  of  the  school. 

Early  in  the  year  the  attention  of  the  Board  was 
called  to  a  petition  from  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  ask- 
ing that  pupils  of  the  ISIorth-End  schools  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  ]S^orth-End  Industrial  Home  during  a 
portion  of  the  school-hours. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Manual  Training  School,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  reported  (School 
Document  ^o.  3,  1885)  that  the  matter  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  one  of  the  results 
of  which  would  be  to  inform  the  Board  on  the 
question  of  providing  extended  facilities  for  indus- 
trial  training   to  the   pupils  of  the   public   schools. 
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Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  the 
Board  voted  that  the  children  attending  the  EUot 
and  Hancock  Districts,  whose  parents  or  guardians 
so  request  in  writing,  be  permitted  to  attend,  on  pro- 
bation, the  North-end  Industrial  Home,  two  hours 
a  week.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Manual  Training  School,  the  Uberal  offer  of  Mrs. 
Augustus  Hemenway  to  maintain  a  Cooking-School, 
at  her  own  expense,  in  the  Tennyson-street  school- 
house,  until  July  1,  1886,  was  accepted,  and  the 
Board,  at  its  meeting  October  12,  1885,  passed  the 
following  order  :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  girls  of  the  Winthrop,  Franklin,  Everett, 
Hyde,  and  Wells  schools,  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  request 
in  writing,  be  permitted  to  attend,  on  probation,  the  Tennyson- 
street  Cooking-School,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Manual  Training. 

Subsequently  the  girls  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  deaf  were  permitted  to  attend  the 
Tennyson-street  Cooking-School,  and  the  girls  of 
the  Wells  and  Bowdoin  Schools  were  permitted  to 
attend  the  North  Bennett-street  Cooking-School, 
under  the  same  conditions. 

The  schools  were  fitted  up  and  organized,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  were  authorized  to  prepare  and 
print  rules  and  regulations  governing  attendance 
of  pupils  in  these  schools.  The  attendance  of  the 
Tennyson-street  Cooking-School  is  about  150  pupils 
jDcr  week,  and  at  the  North  Bennett-street  Cooking- 
School,  about  125  pupils  per  week. 

The   specia:l   committee    in   charge   speak   in  the 
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warmest  terms  of  the  unqualified  success  of  the 
hidustrial  schools,  and  recommend  that  other  schools 
be  established  during  the  coming  year,  in  other 
sections  of  the  city.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
state  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  schools.  The  need  for  their  existence  was 
recognized  long  ago,  and  the  work  that  remains  is  to 
provide  the  best  possible  means  of  giving  instruction 
in  manual  training  to  our  school-children.  Sewing 
and  drawing  have  steadily  worked  their  way  into 
notice,  and  have  secured  jiermanent  jDlaces  in  the 
school  curriculum.  The  same  must  be  the  case  with 
the  industrial  schools,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the 
liberality  of  our  citizens  in  sustaining  the  public 
schools  up  to  the  high  standard  they  have  occupied 
for  years  will  be  extended  as  readily  in  the  cause  of 
industrial  education. 


INSTRUCTION   IN   HYGIENE. 

In  March,  1876,  the  School  Committee  received  a 
communication  from  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Observation,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
importance  of  appointing  an  officer  whose  special 
duty  should  be  to  look  after  the  sanitary  condition  of 
school  buildings  and  the  health  of  the  pupils.  From 
that  time  the  Board  has  from  time  to  time  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  appointment  of  an  Instructor  in  Hygiene.  In 
April,  1880,  the  Board  voted  that  a  special  Instructor 
in  Hygiene  be  appointed  to  give  instruction  in  the 
Kormal  and  High  Schools,  and  for  such  other  duties 
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as  should  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Board.  The 
Committee  on  Kules  and  Regulations  reported  rules 
specifying  the  duties  of  such  officer,  and  the  rules 
were  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  opinion  of  the 
City  Solicitor  was  asked  as  to  the  power  of  the 
School  Committee  to  elect  such  an  officer,  and  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  within  their 
authority  to  apj^oint  such  a  teacher;  but  that  they 
had  not  the  authority  to  add  to  his  duties  the  pro- 
•posed  offices  of  a  medical  inspector,  such  as  the 
examination  of  plans  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  erection  as  it 
progressed,  the  removal  of  pupils  from  the  schools 
whose  health  he  may  suppose  to  be  imperilled  by 
attendance  at  the  prescribed  exercises  in  the  schools, 
etc.  In  June,  1880,  the  Board  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  special  Instructor  in  Hygiene,  but  the 
Board  failed  to  elect  such  officer.  In  May,  1882,  a 
special  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  define  the 
duties  of  an  Instructor  in  Hygiene.  This  committee, 
in  a  full  and  exhaustive  report  (School  Document  8, 
1882),  presented  to  the  Board  in  December,  1882, 
stated  that  a  meeting  had  been  held,  and  presented 
the  testimony  of  many  prominent  physicians,  officers 
of  the  State  and  city  Boards  of  Health,  and  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  the 
health  of  the  pupils.  The  committee  also  presented  a 
series  of  regulations  defining  the  duties  of  the  special 
Instructor  in  Hygiene,  and  these  regulations  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations. 
This  latter  committee,  in  a  report  presented  to  the 
Board  in  Il^Tovember,  1882,  reported  that  in  their  opin- 
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ion  it  was  unwise  to  incorporate  in  the  Regulations  the 
duties    of    any   officer   whom    the    Board    had   not 
elected;  therefore,  in  the  revised  form   of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations,  they   had   omitted  all  that  related 
to  a  special  Instructor  in  Hygiene.     The  committee 
further  stated  that  they  did  not  intend  to  pass  upon 
the    advisability  of    the   establishment   of    such    an 
office,  but  believed  that  the  Board  had  become  fully 
informed  as  to  the  duties   such  an  officer  might  per- 
form; and  if  the  Board  should,  at  any  time,  elect 
such   an    officer,  it  would  not   be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  his    duties.     This    report   was    accepted.     In 
January,  1883,  the    question    of   the   election   of   a 
special  Instructor  in  Hygiene  was   again   presented, 
and  was  laid  on  the  table.     I^o  further  action  in  the 
matter  was  taken  by  the  Board  until  February,  1885, 
when  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  creating  the   office    of  In- 
sti'uctor  in  Hygiene.    This  sj^ecial  committee  reported 
(May,  1885)  that,  in  their  opinion,  as  in  that  of  sev- 
eral previous  committees  reporting  to  the   Board,  it 
was  expedient  to  create  the  office,  and  to  appoint  a 
regulai'ly  and  fully  qualified  physician  to  fill  it.     The 
committee  presented  the  necessary  orders  to  provide 
for    the  establishment   of    such    office.      The  Com- 
mittee  on  Accounts,  to  whom  the  orders  were   sub- 
mitted, reported  that  the  amount  granted  for  school 
purposes  would  admit  of  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  an  Instructor  in  Hygiene  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

At  its  meeting  June  9, 1885,  the  Board  created  the 
office  of  Instructor  in  Hygiene,  appointed  a  standing 
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Committee  on  Hygiene,  and  ordered  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Knles  and  Kegulations,  jointly  with  the 
Committee  on  Hygiene,  be  requested  to  extend  the 
Kules  and  Reguhitions  in  conformity  with  the  action 
of  the  Board,  and  to  define  the  duties  of  the  In- 
structor in  Hygiene.  This  joint  committee,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  June  23,  1885,  presented  a  repoit 
containing  the  necessary  amendments  to  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  to  provide  for  the  office  of  Instructor  in 
Hygiene,  and  defining  the  duties  of  said  officer.  A 
minority  report  was  also  submitted,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate  in  the  matter  referred 
to  the  joint  committee.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
Sept.  8,  1885,  the  majority  report  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee was  accepted,  and  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Regulations  defining  the  duties  of  the  Instruc- 
tor in  Hygiene  were  adopted.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  Board  elected  Dr.  John  B.  Moran  as  Instructor 
in  Hygiene. 

The  duties  of  the  Instructor  in  Hygiene,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Board,  are  to  instruct  the  teachers,  and 
as  far  as  is  possible  the  pupils,  in  the  schools,  in  the 
proper  methods  of  teaching  and  studying  elementary 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  He  is  to  give 
special  attention,  by  personal  inspection,  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  the  health  of 
instructors  and  pupils,  as  far  as  may  be  dependent 
upon  such  sanitary  condition.  In  all  cases  of  danger 
from  sanitary  defects  in  school-buildings  he  is  to 
report  the  same  to  the  appropriate  committees,  or  to 
the  city  Board  of  Health.  Upon  request  he  shall 
investigate  supposed  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  in 
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order  that  such  diseases  may  not  be  introduced  into 
the  schools,  or,  if  among  pupils,  that  they  may  be  re- 
moved, in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
providing  therefor.  Upon  direction  he  is  to  prepare 
a  brief  code  of  the  common  laws  of  health,  relating 
to  exercise,  posture,  ventilation,  light,  heat,  voice,  etc., 
to  be  enforced  in  the  school-room,  not  conflicting  with 
prescribed  studies.  Upon  request  he  is  to  examine 
and  report  upon  applications  of  teachers  for  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  is  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Board  and  committees  when  subjects 
relating  to  hygiene  are  under  consideration,  and  to. 
consult  Avith  committees  when  requested,  and  render 
such  other  services  as  the  Board  or  the  Committee  on 
Hygiene,  fi-om  time  to  time,  may  direct.  Since  his 
appointment,  the  Instructor  in  Hygiene  has  prepared 
a  series  of  rules  of  health,  which  have  been  pi-inted 
and  placed  in  the  school-rooms  of  the  city.  He  also 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools. 

The  importance  of  providing  every  means  to  protect 
the  health  of  our  school-children  and  teachers  is  fully 
conceded.  We  feel  confident  that  the  Instructor  in 
Hygiene  will  receive  the  hearty  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Board  and  the  people  in  his 
endeavors  to  lessen  the  dangers  to  the  health  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools,  and  that  through  the  influence 
of  his  work  parents  and  others  will  be  stimulated  to  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  observing  the  laws  of  health. 
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TEXT-BOOKS    IIST   PHYSIOLOGY   AND    HYGIENE. 

In  June  last  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  entitled 
"An  Act  requiring"  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be 
taught  in  the  Public  Schools."  The  act  provides  that 
"Physiology  and  Hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions 
of  the  subject,  shall  include  sj)ecial  instructions  as  to 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  human  system,  shall  be  taught  as  a 
regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  except 
special  schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in 
l)articidar  branches,  such  as  drawing,  mechanics,  art, 
and  like  studies."  The  Board  has  provided  for  such 
instruction  by  amending  the  courses  of  study,  and 
furnishing  text-books  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  Board,  its  officers,  and  the  teachers  have  ear- 
nestly and  conscientiously  endeavored  to  perform 
their  duties  with  the  sole  view  to  the  interests  of  the 
city  and  the  trusts  committed  to  them.  The  record 
of  the  past  year  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
previous  years,  and  we  feel  that  the  Board  and  the 
city  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  present  high 
standard  of  excellence  to  which  the  schools  have 
attained. 

GEORGE   M.    HOBBS,    Chairmm, 
EDWIN   H.    DARLING, 
RAPHAEL   LASKER, 
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REPORT. 


Boston  Public  Schools, 
Supeeiktexdent's  Office,  March,  1885. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

As  required  by  the  Regulations  I  respectfully  pre- 
sent my  fifth  annual  report. 

From  the  statistics  for  the  half-year,  just  ended, 
are  gathered  the  following  facts: 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  January  31, 1885, 
was  56,070,  against  55,578,  one  year  before,  —  an  in- 
crease of  492. 

There  was  an  increase  of  6  in  the  Latin  schools, 
169  in  the  high  schools,  347  in  the  grammar  schools, 
and  a  loss  of  30  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  ^^oung  pupils,  noted 
last  year,  has  continued.  Then  the  decrease  was 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  pupils  five,  six,  and  seven 
years  old;  but  now  it  extends  to  those  eight  and  nine 
years  old.  Whether  this  is  caused  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  primary-school  accommodations  in  some  parts 
of  the  city,  or  otherwise,  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  completion 
of  the  several  houses  now  building,  or  proposed,  will 
be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  youngest 
pupils.  The  matter  should,  however,  be  carefully 
looked  into  in  each  district,  and  if  the  primary  schools 
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can  in  any  way  be  made  more  attractive  to  the 
parents  of  young  children,  or  if  these  can  be  made 
better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which  exist, 
all  proper  measures  should  be  taken  to  do  so. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  or  the 
decrease  in  the  nnmbers  of  pupils  of  different  ages 
during  the  last  four  years,  for  the  several  periods 
named.     Increase  is  marked  +  and  decrease  — . 


Age  of  Pupils. 


Under  5 

6  years 

6  " 

7  " 

8  " 

9  " 

10  " 

11  " 

12  " 

13  " 

14  " 

15  " 

16  " 

17  " 

18  " 

19  " 

All  ages 


From  Jiino 

30,  1881,  to 

June  30, 


—24 
+63 
+114 
+102 
+311 
+325 
+473 
—281 
+396 
—60 
+165 
+59 
+27 
—34 
+33 
—41 


+1,628 


From  JuiKi 

30,  1882.  to 

June  30, 

1883. 


+28 

—68 

—1 

+111 

+100 

+168 

+85 

+321 

—9 

+247 

+98 

+69 

+99 

+35 

—1 

—22 


From  Jan. 

31,  1883,  to 

J,in.  31, 

1884. 


—15 
—382 
—151 
—136 
+104 
+402 
+191 
+377 
—40 
+184 
+112 
+65 
+42 
+74 
+14 
+14 


From  Jun  ■ 

30,  1883. to 

June  30, 

1884. 


+1.320 


+855 


—28 

—162 

—107 

—154 

—57 

+138 

+252 

+187 

+186 

+48 

+20 

+87 

+36 

+77 

+31 

+26 


+580 


From  Jan. 

31,  1884,  to 

Jan.  31, 

-■      1885.      , 


—12 
—125 
—108 
—121 
—118 
—119 
+277 
+32 
+278 
+25 
+242 
+122 
+84 
+13 
+25 
—3 


+492 


The  following  table  shows  gains  and  losses  in  the 
numbers  of  pnpils  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  by  school  districts: 
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Peimart. 

Grammar. 

Total. 

Whole  number 

of  Pupils  in 

District,   Jan. 

31,  1885. 

District. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain.       Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

3 
1 

18 

47 

15 

13 

35 
588 
31 

935 

Allston 

16 

16 

51 

386 

46 

3 

40 

16 

859 
1,241 

.   .   .   . 

24 

742 

1,499 

202 
48 

12 

3 

1 

26 
4 
22 
27 
43 
138 
35 

43 

17 
2 
16 

833 

Brimmer 

Bunker  mil 

.    .  .   . 

24 

•} 

■\ 

1,116 
1,299 

6 

28 

493 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner   .   .   . 

Comins 

Dearborn 

30 

45 
26 

992 

5 

1 

22 
69 
41 
20 
8 
39 

48 

93 

9 

1 

32 

23 

45 

10 

601 
1,814 
2,039 
1,003 

Dor.-Everett 

Dudley 

11 

1,087 
1,335 

Dwight 

46 
60 

38 
93 

29 

1 

79 

1,040 

Eliot 

19 

SO 
64 

10 

45 

25 

17 
151 
52 
49 

1,427 

1,195 

Everett 

1,426 

1,478 

Frothingham  .... 
Gaston 

7 
161 
41 
14 
16 

1,091 
1,310 

George  Putnam    .    .    . 

Gibson 

Hancock 

11 
35 

498 

686 

1,362 

21 

65 

20 

4S0 

Harvard 

14 

1,0.32 

Carried  forward  . 

390 

766 

484 

456 

703 

1, 

35 

L 

30,922 

'  Bowditcli  school  discontinued.     Grammar  pupils  transferred  to  the  Winthrop  District 
Primary  schools  in  the  Winthrop  and  Quincy  Districts  redistributed  in  sjeptomber,  1884. 
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Primary. 

Grammar. 

Total. 

Whole  number 
of  I'upils  in 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Dislricl,  Jan. 
31,  1885. 

Brong/it  foricard  • 
Hillside 

390 
20 

766 

41 

20 
53 
46 
34 

3 
11 

484 
18 
21 
42 
23 
68 
15 
19 

456 

703 
38 

1,051 

20 

30 

19 

3 

30,922 

565 

1,901 

.    .   .   . 

22 

1,230 

1,168 

.    .   .   . 

22 

1,174 

1,197 

Mather 

20 

.   .   .   . 

39 

817 
483 

11 

326 

40 

1 

37 

8 

9 
69 

7 

12 
1 
24 

3 
19 

52 
390 

50 

31 

25 

71 
8 

1,388 

Pliillips 

17 

18 

34 
6 

1,234 
981 

Prince 

Quiucy 

Rice 

18 

384 
59 

659 
1,362 
1,159 

2 
1 

29 

1,682 

Shurtlcff 

1,052 

Stoughton 

Tilestoa 

2 
12 

2 
22 

477 
125 

1 

176 

2 

1,274 

Wells 

1,164 

6 

182 

1,276 

Totals 

970 

1,000 

970 

623 

1,546 

1,229 

53,616 

THE    PRIMARY   A:N^D    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

No  striking  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  schools  during  the  past  year,  but 
marked  improvement  in  the  work  is  observable 
almost  everywhere;  and,  above  all,  a  degree  of  har- 
mony has  prevailed  which  has  been  very  gratifying. 
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These  schools  contain  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
pupils  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city:  whence  their  im- 
portance and  the  importance  of  every  question  relat- 
ing to  them;  and,  if  the  present  report  passes  them 
by  with  only  brief  notice,  it  is  not  because  this  im- 
portance is  ignored  or  forgotten,  bat  rather  because 
the  various  special  schools,  and  certain  other  ques- 
tions not  arising  every  year,  invited  attention  at  the 
present  time.  Perhaps  the  best  use  to  make  of  a 
few  pages  here  is  simply  to  present  sundry  ob- 
servations, gathered  in  reading  the  supervisors'  in- 
spection reports,  which  appear  to  possess  a  general 
interest  or  significance,  although  relating  to  particular 
schools. 

No  undue  pressure  or  ovei^worh.  —  "  This  is  a  good 
school,  and  is  conducted  on  the  low-pressure  system. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  girls  of  this  school 
might  be  made  to  do  more  work ;  there  is  no  question 
but  that  some  of  them  ought  to  do  so;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether,  with  greater  pressure,  some  of 
them  might  not  be  harmed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
at  present,  in  this  district,  no  parent  need  feel  any 
anxiety  about  the  overcrowding  of  his  child.  There 
is  no  system  of  checks  and  credits,  no  taking  of  rank, 
no  penalties  for  inattention  to  duty  except  the  repri- 
mand of  the  teacher." 

Another  school  is  said  to  be  working  pleasantly 
and  without  pressure  in  or  towards  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Course  of  Study.  "  Teachers  are  see- 
ing more  and  more  clearly  that  it  is  training  of  the 
mental  faculties  that  is  wanted,  and  not  cramming 
with  facts." 
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The  course  of  study  rightly  understood  and,  car- 
ried out.  —  "  In  this  school  especially,  the  teachers  of 
the  lower  classes  have  recognized  the  impoilance  of 
all  departments  of  the  course  of  study,  and  give 
proper  time  and  a  genuine  interest  to  each.  They 
have  learned  that  riglit  training  in  elementary  science 
helps  their  pnpils  in  all  the  other  branches.  The 
master  of  the  school  appreciates  good  results  where- 
ever  he  finds  them,  and  gives  his  support  and  encour- 
agement to  right  methods  in  any  direction.  Some  of 
the  regular  class-work  in  this  department  of  study, 
which  was  sent  recently  to  the  Exi^osition  at  ]N^ew 
Orleans,  was  creditable  alike  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
It  showed  that  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  had 
been  to  give  right  training;  to  stimulate  and  direct 
the  mental  activit}^  of  the  boys.  Their  papers  showed 
what  they  had  found  out  by  their  own  observation, 
not  what  they  had  received  directly  from  either 
teacher  or  text-book.  Under  skilful  direction  they 
had  studied  things,  not  loords;  and,  having  observed 
carefully,  had  made  their  own  simple  comparisons 
and  inferences,  and  had  stated  them  well,  after  true 
boyish  fashion.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  been 
learning  to  see,  to  think,  and  to  express  thought  for 
themselves." 

Promotions. —  "  As  far  as  possible,  pupils  should  be 
required  to  pass  through  but  six  rooms  in  six  years. 
This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  always  possible,  but  it  is  a 
result  to  be  aimed  at.  One  of  the  faults  of  this 
school  is  a  too  rapid  promotion  of  pupils.  A  change 
of  room  may  be  necessary,  because  children  come 
crowding  in  from  the  primary  schools;  but  a  change 
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of  room  should  never  be  considered  a  promotion. 
Whenever  a  class  completes  the  course  of  study 
assigned  to  a  grade  it  should  at  once  commence 
upon  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade,  whether  it 
be  in  September,  JSTovember,  or  any  other  month. 
In  another  school  "thirteen  pupils  were  promoted 
to  one  division  of  the  sixth  class  and  thirteen  to 
another  division.  The  work  of  the  divisions  into 
which  these  pupils  came  goes  right  on,  and  the  new- 
comei-s  are  left  pretty  much  to  themselves.  They 
were  not  put  together,  and  made  the  lower  half  of 
one  division,  because  teachers  object  to  having  two 
grades  in  one  room."  So  they  were  scattered  in  two 
divisicms  and  ignored.  "  They  would  have  done 
better  had  they  remained  in  the  primary."  In  ref- 
erence to  another  school,  but  on  the  sume  point: 
"  One  of  the  crying  evils  in  Boston  to-day  is  the 
effort  made  by  teachers  to  instruct  fifty  or  more 
pupils  at  one  time,  ^ot  one  teacher  in  a  hundred 
can  do  it  successfully."  As  to  another  district: 
"  Promotions  in  this  disti'ict  are  too  rapid ;  the 
pui^ils  in  the  sixth  class  are  too  young;  man}"  of 
them  do  not  remain  three  years  in  the  primary  school." 
To  ensure  the  pupils'  going  through  only  six  rooms 
in  the  six  years  of  the  grammar-school  course,  the 
organization  of  classes,  heretofore  usual  in  many  large 
schools,  must  be  given  up  and  a  system  of  "  parallel 
classes"  adopted.  This  has  already  taken  place  to 
some  extent.  In  one  division  it  is  reported  that  "  the 
grammar  schools  are  now  organized  in  parallel  classes. 
Under  this  plan  the  teachers  enjoy  and  profit  bj'  a 
comparison  of  work,  and  consult  one  another  in  re- 
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gard  to  methods  of  instruction.     The  effect  of  such 
cooperation  is  evident  throughout  the  schools." 

Improvement  noted.  —  "It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
there  has  been  improvement  in  this  school  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  As  a  result  of  the  super- 
visors' reexamination  of  the  diploma  papers  two 
years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  school  stood  low, 
especially  in  written  language  work.  A  recent  ex- 
amination has  shown  a  great  advance  in  this  respect. 
The  principal  gives  more  time  than  most  masters, 
with  so  many  pupils  under  their  charge,  to  the  work 
of  instruction.  He  also  spends  much  time  in  the 
oversight  of  classes  under  young  teachers  and  sub- 
stitutes." 

Talking.  —  "A  special  feature  of  the  instruction 
in  this  school  has  been  exercises  designed  to  cultivate 
the  power  of  oral  expression,  or  ^talking.'  Books 
drawn  from  the  supplementary  reading-list  are  read 
out  of  school  by  the  pupils,  and  made  the  basis  of 
exercises  im  conversation.  In  the  lower  classes  stories 
are  told  or  read  by  the  teacher,  and  then  retold  by 
the  class.  In  some  cases  there  is  danger  of  encour- 
aging talkativeness.  The  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  not  on  mere  talking,  but  on  talking  to  the 
point,  correctly  and  in  due  amount." 

Readers.  —  A  suggestion  that  readers  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  upper  two  classes  is  made  by  a  super- 
visor, who  adds :  "  The  need  which  impresses  itself 
most  strongly  upon  me,  as  I  visit  this  and  other  girls' 
schools,  is  of  something  which  shall  bear  more  directly 
on  the  formation  and  elevation  of  character.  The 
stimulus  given  by  the  course  of  study,  and  the  teach- 
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ing  during  the  last  half  of  the  course  especially,  is 
almost  wholly  intellectual.  Other  parts  of  a  child's 
nature  —  his  imagination,  feelings,  and  will  —  are 
little  touched  except  indirectly.  I  would  gladly  see 
a  little  less  arithmetic  and  geograj^hy,  that  room 
might  be  made  for  the  study  of  character.  Charac- 
ters of  real  people  in  history,  as  well  as  those  in 
fiction,  should  be  made  familiar,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  examination,  but  for  pleasure  and  instruction.  A 
book  of  interesting  biographies,  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  phases  of  character  which  are  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  children,  would  be  a 
better  reading-book  than  the  present  books,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  help  greatly  in  the  desired 
direction.  Poetry  and  imaginative  literature  suited 
to  children  should  also  be  more  largely  used  than 
they  are."  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for 
limiting  this  excellent  suggestion  to  girls'  schools.  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  isolated  fragments  that 
make  up  the  ordinary  school  readers  do  not  do  as 
much  to  destroy,  as  to  foster,  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture; and  this  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  merely 
fiagments. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  eight  high  schools  during  the  last  two 
years.  Two  years  ago  the  number  reported  as 
belonging  was  1,510;  one  year  ago  the  number  was 
1,752;  and  now  the  number  is  1,921,  —  a  gain  of  411 
pupils. 

]S"o  change   has  occurred   in  the   management  of 
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these  schools  that  calls  for  special  comment.  Some 
remarks  on  the  proper  aim  and  method  of  foreign 
language  study  in  the  high  schools  are  found  in 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
These  remarks  seem  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  careful 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  who  pre- 
pared them,  and  therefore  to  merit  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  those  immediately  in  charge  of  high 
schools. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  high  schools  is  still 
somewhat  open  to  the  criticism  that  too  many  sub- 
jects are  undertaken.  The  question  still  has  point: 
Would  not  the  high  schools  accomplish  more  by 
undertaking  fewer  things?  I  should  not  wish  to  open 
the  question  of  a  general  revision  again;  but  a  little 
judicious  pruning  might  be  beneficial. 

THE   boys'    latin    SCHOOL. 

The  fact  ought  to  be  generally  known  and  appre- 
ciated that  this  school  gives  boys  a  preparation  for 
college  Avhich  is  not  inferior  to  that  given  by  any 
other  school,  private,  public,  or  endowed,  regularly 
sending  its  pupils  to  Harvard  College. 

The  college  rank  of  the  Latin-School  graduates  is 
one  demonstration  of  this  fact,  and  there  is  excellent 
authority  for  saying  that  the  demonstration  is  com- 
plete, but  the  details  are  not  available  for  publication. 

Another  demonstration  is  found  in  the  records  of 
the  examinations  for  admission.  During  the  last  five 
years,  1880  to  1884  inclusive,  127  Latin-School  gradu- 
ates have  applied  for  admission  to  Harvard  College; 
no  one  was  rejected;  94  passed  in  all  the  fifteen  sub- 
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jects  required  for  admission  ;  16  passed  in  all  but 
one,  9  in  all  but  two,  and  8  in  all  but  three  or  four. 
In  the  case  of  no  candidate  was  the  question  of  his 
admission  to  college  made  doubtful  by  the  number  of 
his  failures.  These  127  graduates  submitted  in  all 
1,905^  exercises  to  the  judgment  of  the  college  exam- 
iners, each  exercise  covering  one  of  the  subjects  re- 
quired for  admission.  Only  33  of  these  exercises 
were  declared  failures,  and  16  more  partial  failures. 
All  the  ]-est,  between  97  and  98  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  were  declared  to  be  at  least  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  "  passing."  But  many  of  the  exercises,  nearly 
a  third  of  the  whole,  were  much  better  than  passable. 
Honors  w^ere  awarded  for  passing  "  with  credit "  in 
certain  subjects,  or  groups  of  subjects,  and  of  these 
honors  the  127  graduates  of  the  Latin  School  received 
267,  which  implies  that  597  of  the  1,905  exercises,  or 
31  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  deemed  highly  credit- 
able. 

The  greatest  number  of  honors  received  by  any 
one  graduate  was  nine,  received  in  1882  by  John 
Henry  Huddleston,  a  graduate  of  the  English  High 
School,  and  later  of  the  Latin  School,  and  who  took 
the  "  maximum  "  requirements  in  four  departments 
when  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  in  only  two. 

The  record  of  the  last  graduating  class  is  especially 
good,  and  is  here  presented  in  full: 

'This  is  the  minirauui  number  required;  the  actual  number  must  have  been 
somewhat  greater. 
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Hecord  of  twenty -five  Graduates  of  the  Boys'  Latin  School,  Boston,  in  the  Ex- 
aminations for  Admission  to  Harvard  College,  June,  1884. 
***  "  P  "  means  passed ;  "  Hon."  passed  "  with  credit;  "  and  "  Cond."  failure. 
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p 

P 

5 

Rollins 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

Cond. 

1 

Savary  

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

Shoninger 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

4 

Turner 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

P 

Hon. 

P 

7 

Williams     ..... 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

P 

P 

P 

P 

5 

Page      

Hon. 

P 

P 

Hon. 

P 

P 

P 

Hon. 

P 

3 

Norton 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Hon. 

P 

1 

In  all,  86  honors  and  2  conditions. 
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During  ihe  last  five  years  13  graduates  have 
entered  other  colleges  than  Harvard,  most  of  them 
without  conditions;  and  9  more  have  gone  to  woi'k 
without  taking  the  examinations  for  admission  to 
college.  Besides  graduates,  37  pupils  have  left  the 
school  before  graduation,  and  have  been  admitted  in 
a  creditable  manner  to  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, —  quite  a  number  of  them  to  Harvard  College. 
In  all,  186  pupils  have  gone  out  of  the  Latin  School 
during  the  last  five  years,  either  as  graduates  or  as 
undergraduates,  and  have  continued  their  studies  in 
higher  institutions,  —  an  average  of  37  a  year. 

THE  girls'   LATIN    SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  February  4,  1878,  to 
give  girls  the  same  opportunities  of  preparation  for 
college  that  were  alread}^  offered  to  boys.  The  new 
school  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  an  experiment; 
but  the  rapid  growth  that  marked  the  first  three  years 
of  its  existence,  and  the  subsequent  maintenance  and 
slight  increase  of  the  membership  then  reached,  have 
caused  the  school  to  be  recognized  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  system  of  Boston.  The  following  table, 
which  gives  the  average  attendance  from  the  date  of 
organization  to  the  present  time,  will  show  that  the 
public  discussion,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  school  in  1878,  was  based  on  a  real,  and  not  a 
fancied,  popular  demand. 
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Year. 

Average  number  of 
pupils  belonging. 

1878   . 

. 

.      28 

1879   . 

75 

1880   . 

104 

1881   . 

140 

1882   . 

141 

1883   . 

141 

1884   . 

.    145 

1885   . 

148 

"When  the  Girls'  Latin  School  was  first  organized, 
the  candidates  who  presented  themselves  were  dis- 
tribnted  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  attain- 
ments, as  determined  by  an  examination.  The  high- 
est of  these  three  classes  remained  two  years  and  a 
half  in  the  school,  and  was  graduated  in  June,  1880. 
The  next  lower  class  was  two  years  behind  the  class 
just  mentioned  in  the  studies  of  the  course,  and  was 
not  graduated  until  1882.  In  1881  no  class  was 
graduated.  From  1882  to  the  present  time  the 
school  has  had  the  full  organization  in  six  classes, 
and  graduations  have  occurred  annually. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
who  actually  entered  college  after  graduation  from 
September,  1880,  to  September,  1884: 
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Year. 

Number  of  graduates 
entering  college. 

College  entered. 

1880 

5 

8 

10 
9 

Smith  College. 

I  5,  Boston  University. 

1882 

1883 

(  3,  Smith  College. 
'5,  Boston  University. 
3,  Harvard  "  Annex." 

1,  Smith  College. 

.1,  'Wellesley  College. 
'5,  Boston  University. 

2,  Smith  College. 
< 

1,  Harvard  "  Annex." 

.1,  Wellesley  College. 

1884 

Total  number  of  graduates  (18SO-18S1)     42 

Total  number  of  graduates  who  continued  their  studies  at  some  college  after 
graduation 32 


The  present  first  class  contains  thirteen  members, 
all  of  whom  intend  to  enter  college  after  gradnation. 
The  total  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  at  this 
date  (March,  1885),  pursuing  courses  of  study  in  the 
different  colleges  open  to  women,  is  twenty-five. 
They  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Boston  University 
Smith  College 
Harvard  "  Annex  " 
Wellesley  College 


13 
6 
4 
2 


In  1880,  and  again  in  1884,  the  prize  of  $200,  which 
is  annually  given  at  Smith  College  to  the  member  of 
the  Freshman  class  who  passes  the  best  examination 
on  the  subjects  required  for  admission,  was  awarded 
to  a  graduate  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 
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Five  graduates,  in  all,  have  taken  the  Harvard- 
College  examinations  for  admission  to  the  "Annex," 
—  three  in  1883  and  two  in  1884.  All  the  candidates 
were  admitted  without  condition,  and  their  marks 
entitled  them  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty-seven 
"  honors."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  record  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  graduates  from  the  Boys'  Latin 
School. 

The  graduates  who  entered  Boston  University  and 
Wellesley  College  were  admitted  "  by  certificate  "  of 
the  principal  of  the  school,  and  were  therefore  not 
subjected  to  any  test  of  scholarship  before  admission. 

These  graduates,  however,  were  believed  by  the 
principal  to  be  as  well  fitted  for  collegiate  work  as 
those  who  went  elsewhere.  Personal  assurances 
have  been  received  from  the  officers  of  the  colleges 
referred  to  that  the  young  women  are  doing  excellent 
work. 

This  school  occupies  rooms  in  the  Girls'  High 
School  building,  and  that  building  is  now  full.  More 
room  for  the  Girls'  High  School  will  soon  become  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  some  further  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School  may 
reasonably  be  looked  for.  The  question  of  a  separate 
building  for  the  lalter  school  must,  therefore,  soon  be 
considered. 

THE    JsOEMAL    SCHOOL. 

More  and  more  is  the  conviction  becoming  estab- 
lished that  professional  training  of  the  teacher  is  the 
one  indispensable  condition  of  improvement  in  the 
schools.     Twenty  years  ago  it  was  much  more  diffi- 
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cult  than  it  is  to-day  to  persuade  people  that  a  young 
woman  just  out  of  the  high  scliool,  or  a  youug  man 
fresh  from  college,  was  not  fully  as  competent  to 
"  keep  school "  as  one  who  had  also  been  trained  for 
the  work  in  a  normal  school.  Forty  years  ago  the 
few  who  maintained  such  an  opinion  were  generally 
thought  to  be  dangerous  visionaries.  People  see 
more  clearly  now  that  it  is  not  merely  keeping 
school  that  is  wanted,  but  teaching,  —  which  is  a 
very  different  thing. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  based  upon  well-ascertained 
and  definite  principles,  which  can  be  understood  and 
followed  out  in  their  practical  applications.  By 
learning  these  principles,  and  becoming  in  a  degree 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  applying  them,  before 
he  enters  the  school-room,  the  young  teacher  in- 
creases his  chances  of  success.  A  young  lawyer 
beginning  his  study  of  the  principles  of  pleading 
only  after  discomfiture  in  the  courts  had  taught  him 
his  need,  or  a  young  doctor  beginning  his  medical 
studies  by  experimenting  on  sick  people,  gives  a  just 
idea  of  what  too  frequently  happens  in  the  schools. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  knovvledge  of  the 
principles,  as  well  as  of  the  art,  of  teaching  can  be 
gained  by  experience  in  the  school-room  only;  but 
it  would  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  pupils.  The  ad- 
vantage of  previous  professional  preparation  is  that 
the  schools  are  relieved  of  the  injurious  burden 
of  giving  nninstructed  beginners  their  experience. 
In  all  professions  costly  or  fatal  blunders  are  pre- 
vented by  insisting  on  sound  technical  instruction 
before  practice  of  the  profession  is  allowed.     These 
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observations  may  seem  trite  enough,  but  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  know  that  all  occasion  for  making  them 
had  passed  away.  There  are  still  people  who  too 
easily  forget  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  im- 
provement of  teaching  in  the  schools  is  thorough 
professional  training. 

Another  point  is  becoming  clearer  than  it  used  to 
be,  to  the  teaching  profession  at  least,  namely,  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  entire  separation  between  the 
general  training  proper  to  a  college  or  a  high  school, 
and  the  professional  training  proper  to  a  normal 
school.  The  former  is  necessary,  and  ought  to  be 
broad  and  thorough,  for  unscholarly  persons  can 
never  be  good  teachers.  But  the  latter  is  indispen- 
sable, and  experience  has  shown  that,  where  academic 
cultui'e  and  professional  training  are  embraced  in  the 
same  scheme,  the  professional  part  of  the  work  is  apt 
to  suffer.  The  Boston  ISToimal  School  is  a  separate 
and  special  school,  having  no  other  function  but  that 
of  preparing  young  ladies,  graduates  of  the  high 
schools,  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools  of  this  city.  The  academic 
work  required  —  and  wisely  required — as  a  piep- 
aration  for  admission  to  this  school  is  repiesented  by 
the  four  years'  course  in  the  Girls'  High  School. 

The  ]^ormal  School  has  now  been  recognized  as  an 
established  part  of  the  Boston  school  system  for  thirteen 
years.  During  this  period  there  has  been  a  growing 
feeling  among  employers  of  teachers  in  fiivor  of  its 
graduates.  The  value  of  their  preparation  for  their 
chosen  Avork  has  been  more  and  more  clearly  seen. 
Their  improved  general  scholarship  is  due  to  the  re- 
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qnirement  of  a  full  course  of  four  years  in  the  high 
schools  before  admission  to  the  formal  School ;  but 
their  strictl}^  professional  training  has  improved,  pai'tlj 
because  their  teachers,  with  lengthening  experience, 
have  given  better  and  better  instruction,  and  partly 
because  a  higher  standard  of  work  has  been  upheld. 
The  growing  demand  for  these  graduates  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  appointments  made  from 
among  them,  and  by  the  amount  of  substitutes'  ser- 
vice rendered  by  them.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  employed  in  the  schools  during  the  last 
three  years: 


Boston  Normai^School  Graduates. 

Appointed  on  probation 

Confirracd     

Special  assistants 


1883. 

1883. 

47 

51 

44 

48 

23 

21 

It  should  be  known  that  the  graduates  during  the 
year  following  the  date  of  their  graduation,  and  while 
waiting  for  permanent  appointments,  pursue  a  post- 
graduate course  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teachers  of  the  ISTormal  School.  The  members  of  this 
post-graduate  class  hold  themselves  ready  to  do  sub- 
stitutes' service,  from  time  to  time,  as  called  upon. 
This  year,  I  find,  they  have  actually  rendered  about 
four-fifths  of  all  the  service  called  for  in  the  schools. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  review  somewhat  at 
length  the  work  of  the  formal  School,  with  a  view 
of  making  it  better  understood,  and  to  trace  the  re- 
sults of  its  work,  as  shown  by  its  graduates,  in  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  their  teaching,  when  ray  atten- 
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tion  was  directed  to  a  foreign  observer's  report  on 
normal  schools,  in  which  this  school  and  its  work  are 
fully  described  and  commented  on.  As  the  report  is 
by  a  competent  observer,  specially  mstructed  to  study 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  as  testimony 
from  an  outside  observer  is  valuable,  T  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  making  some  extracts  to  fill  the  place  of 
what  I  should  otherwise  myself  have  written. 

The  report  alluded  to  was  made,  three  years  ago, 
by  Dr.  McLellan,  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario;  and  it  was  printed  as  a  part  of 
the  "  Keport  of  the  Minister  of  Education  (Ontario) 
for  the  year  1882."  Dr.  McLellan  had  been  instructed 
to  visit  some  States  of  the  Union  and  to  examine  into 
"  normal  schools:  (1)  The  extent  and  the  modes  for 
the  separation  of  the  professional  from  the  general 
training.  (2)  The  means  of  inculcating  the  princi- 
ples of  education  as  a  science.  (3)  The  practical 
application  of  such  principles  in  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tion as  an  art.  (4)  The  details  of  the  course  in  use 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  especially 
through  schools  of  actual  practice."  His  letter  of 
instructions  embraced  other  matters  relating  to  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  schools;  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  most  of  his  report  were  devoted  to 
normal  schools.  He  visited  three  State  normal 
schools  in  Massachusetts  and  three  in  other  States, 
and  leports  upon  them  with  great  clearness  and  with 
a  very  just  appreciation  of  their  merits;  but  he  de- 
votes much  the  largest  space  in  his  report  to  the 
"  City  formal  School,  Boston,"  where  he  spent  three 
days,  and  which  he  finds  to  be  "  a  really  professional 
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school;"  a  "satisfactory  example,"  shoAving- that  "the 
plan  of  separating"  the  academic  from  the  professional 
course  can  be  made  entirely  successful;"  and  "the 
only  one  that  illustrates  Minister  Crook's  idea  of  the 
true  function  of  a  normal  school,  viz.,.  that  of  giving 
professional  training  alone.'''' 

After  stating  the  purpose  of  the  school,  and  describ- 
iug  the  prerequisite  course  of  academic  study  (the 
four  years'  course  in  the  high  schools),  Dr.  McLellan 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  professional  work  of  the  school  the  principal  groups  under 
the  five  following  heads:  (1)  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  (2) 
Ps3chology  ;  (3)  Special  Reviews  ;  (4)  Methods  of  Instruction  ; 
(5)  Teaching  under  criticism  (with  observation  in  the  Training 
School).  The  pupils,  of  course,  stud}' these  subjects  during  the 
High- School  course  before  entering  the  Normal  School.  But  the 
subject  is  taken  up  again  in  the  Normal  School  (as  in  ours)  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Tlie  limits  of  the 
powers  of  children ;  the  pli3''sical  condition  of  effective  inental 
action,  and  the  conditions  of  growth  and  health  ;  the  necessity  for 
rest,  air,  sleep,  and  the  means  of  securing  these;  the  means  of 
guarding  children  against  draughts  of  cold  air,  against  excessive 
heat,  etc.,  etc.,  —  all  these  and  many  other  details  are  considered 
and  discussed  for  a  special  purpose,  giving  to  the  student  a  special 
knowledge  acquired  for  application  to  a  particular  calling.  It  is 
justh'  assumed  that  physical  education  is  of  paramount  importance, 
—  that  the  corpus  sanum  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  mens  sana. 

The   study  of  ps3-chology  is  considered  essential ;  the   laws  of 

mind  as  those  of  body  must  be  known It  is 

considered  necessary  to  study  the  subject  throughout  with  special 
reference  to  principles  of  teaching  and  government.  It  is  studied 
both  ottjectively  and  subjectively.  The  attention  of  the  students  is 
turned  in  upon  their  own  minds  for  a  knowledge  of  mind  in  action, 
and  then  directed  to  the  stud}'  of  children  for  the  signs  of  mind  in 
action.     A  course  of  logic  is  taken  b}*  the  teachers  in  training. 
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Moral  philosophy,  too,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  qnalificalions  of  the 
teacher,  and  its  application  to  the  development  of  the  child's  moral 
nature. 

Some  of  the  following  leading  principles  deducible  from  the 
stud}'  of  mind  are  made  prominent  in  the  professional  instruction 
of  the  students : 

1.  Tlie  object  of  education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  powers,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

2.  Conduct  is  controlled  through  the  will,  the  will  through  the 
feelings,  and  the  feelings  through  the  intellect. 

3.  The  mental  faculties  are  strengthened  through  exercise. 

4.  Presentation  precedes  representation,  and  representation  pie- 
cedes  thought. 

5.  The  mind  is  made  to  know  by  the  presence  of  objects  of 
knowledge.  . 

6.  The  perceptive  powers  should  be  educated  first:  (a)  in  edu- 
cation as  a  whole;  (6)  in  each  branch  of  study. 

7.  Ideas  should  precede  words  :  (a)  things  before  names  ;  (6) 
thoughts  before  sentences  ;  (c)  knowledge  before  definitions. 

8.  Instruction  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  : 
(a)  from  the  simple  to  the  complex;  (&)  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstrart; ;   (c)  from  the  facts  to  the  principles. 

9.  Memory  is  best  cultivated  by  learning  with  attention,  repeat- 
ing with  frequency,  and  expressing  with  accuracy :  (a)  learn  in 
the  order  in  which  you  would  recall ;  (6)  recite  thoughtfully' ; 
(c)  tell  the  exact  truth. 

10.  Thinking  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  by  the  pupils. 

11.  Processes  of  education  are  generally  incomplete  till  thinking 
is  followed  by  doing. 

In  the  discussion  of  each  of  these  principles  two  things  are  kept 
especially  prominent, — its    relation    to   psychology  on  the   one 
hand,  and  its  relation  to  methods  on  the  other;  the  one  in  proof  ^ 
of  its  validity,  the  otlier  in  proof  of  its  use. 

Another  branch  of  work  in  the  Normal  School  is  a  special  review 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  subjects  which  the  Nor- 
mal-School graduates  will  be  called  to  teach  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties  as  teachers.  These  reviews,  the  importance  of  which  is  fre- 
quentl}'  overlooked,  are  regarded  as  indispensable.     A  subject  ma}' 
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have  been  well  learned  during  the  student's  previous  (acndemic) 
course,  but,  in  order  to  teach  it  well,  he  must  know  something 
more  about  it.  His  knowledge  must  be  reexamined  ;  it  must  be 
analyzed  into  its  elements  ;  and  the  logical  dependence  of  these 
elements  upon  one  another  must  be  clearly  seen. 

This  critical,  this  pedagogical  examination  of  a  subject  is  not 
possible,  perhaps  not  expedient,  in  the  first  master}^  of  it ;  but  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  thorougli  teaching  of  any  subject. 
Besides,  many  of  the  Normal-School  students  learned  tlie  common 
branches  when  the}-  were  too  young  to  acquire  so  thorough  a 
grasp  of  a  subject  as  every  true  teacher  ought  to  possess,  and 
thus,  their  first,  and  necessarily  less  thorough,  study  of  a  subject 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  later  and  deeper  one.  Stuilents  are 
made  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods 
of  teacliing  the  different  subjects  of  the  school  course.  The  lessons 
given  in  tliis  department,  b}-  the  several  "  teachers  of  method," 
are  simple,  practical,  yet  thoroughly  philosophical,  in  character, 
and  seemed  to  me  eminently  calculated  to  put  the  students  in  pos- 
session of  a  knowledge  and  experience  whicli  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  perpetuate  those  serious  blunderings,  in  the 
training  of  children,  which  surel}'  mark  the  career  of  tiie  untrained 
teacher. 

Observation  and  practice.  —  The  principles  of  education  cannot 
be  fully  mastered,  especially  in  tlieir  relation  to  methods,  unless 
illustrated  b}'  their  application  ;  and  tliis  can  be  done  only  where 
tliey  are  practised.  To  this  end,  the  teachers,  in  training,  make 
observations,  and  are  afllbrded  a  good  deal  of  practice  iii  the  ex- 
cellent Training  School  which  is  connecte'l  with  the  Normal  School. 
There  is  s3-stematic  training  in  this  direction.  A  series  of  exer- 
cises is  laid  out  in  advance,  1)eginning  with  the  observation  of  the 
work  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  ending  with  the  independent 
preparation  and  giving  of  lessons  by  tiie  Normal-School  students. 
They  are  taught  to  observe  ;  they  cannot  escape,  even  if  they 
would,  with  a  mere  looking  on.  All  their  powers  are  concentrated 
in  the  work  of  observing,  because,  at  first,  the}'  are  required  to 
report  just  what  they  see  and  hear  in  the  lesson  given  by  the  regu- 
lar teacher;  then,  later  on,  they  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
teacher's  object  and  plan.     Their  teaching  is  all  done  under  the  eye 
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of  tlie  regular  teachers  of  the  classes,  or  of  the  Normal-Scliool  in- 
structors (one  or  more).  There  is,  I  mean,  always  one,  at  least, 
of  the  Normal-School  teachers  present  during  the  "  tr^iining  lesson." 
By  this  arrangement  errors  in  method  and  violations  of  principles 
are  at  once  brought  to  their  attention,  and  the  means  of  correction 
pointed  out.  The  experience  thus  gained  is  real  experience. 
There  may  be  an  unintelligent  experience,  an  experience  which 
comes  from  the  ceaseless  repetition  of  wrong  methods,  which  is,  in 
fact,  worse  than  no  "experience."  But,  experience  gained  while 
teaching  under  wise  criticism,  is  something  really  worthy  of  the 
name. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  report  Dr.  McLellan 
takes  up  the  question  of  the  proper  constitution  of 
a  normal  school,  presents  the  arguments  urged  in 
favor  of  united  academic  and  normal-school  train- 
ing, answers  them,  and,  adopting  the  opposite  view, 
gives  the  arguments  in  support  of  it.  He  goes  on 
to  state  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  in  a 
course  of  professional  training,  and  refers  to  the 
Boston  IS^ormal  School  as  an  example  of  the  satisfac- 
tory fulfilment  of  those  conditions.  In  doing  so  he 
gives  incidentally  his  testimony  as  to  the  good  eifects 
of  professional  ti'aining  as  seen  in  the  work  done  in 
the  schools  by  the  graduates  of  the  ^N^ormal  School. 
He  says: 

Another  necessar}'  condition  of  success  is  that  the  course  of 
professional  training  in  the  normal  schools  should  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  enable  them  to  do  well  the  important  work  the}^  are 
designed  to  accomplisli.  In  tlie  Boston  Normal  School,  which  is 
concerned  with  strictl}^  professional  work,  the  length  of  the  course 
is  one  school  year ;  and  Dr.  Dunton,  the  principal,  tells  me  that, 
if  it  were  practicable,  he  would  prefer  a  still  longer  term  of  train- 
ing in  view  of  tlie  work  to  be  accomplished.     If  the  work  of  the 
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Normal  School  is  to  be  at  all  satisfactory  there  must  be  sutficient 
time  — 

(1.)  For  a  methodical  review,  with  the  object  of  securing 
scientific  unit3'  of  the  branches  which  the  student  has  learned. 
(See  under  Boston  Normal  School  )  This  will  also  improve  the 
student's  knowledge  of  subjects  in  which  his  general  education 
may  have  been  defective. 

(2.)  For  a  fair  education  in  special  branches  which  may  not  have 
been  taught  at  all,  or  taught  very  imperfectl}-  in  the  high  schools, 
as,  e.g.,  drawing,  music,  etc. 

(3.)  For  sound  instruction  in  mental  science  and  ethics  in  their 
application  to  intellectual  and  moral  education,  methods  founded 
on  principles. 

(4.)  For  intelligent  observation  and  practice  in  the  model  or 
training  schools,  in  order  that  ihe  student  may  acquire,  as  far  as 
possible,  skill  in  the  application  of  the  principles  he  is  being 
taught  day  by  day. 

(o.)  For  the  eradication  of  bad  habits  of  study,  acquisition,  and 
other  consequences  of  imperfect  training,  and  the  sul)slituiion  of 
better  methods  of  acquiiing  and  assimilating  knowledge. 

(6.)  For  the  general  culture  wliicii  comes  from  the  silent,  yet 
powerful,  influence  of  daily  intercourse  with  strong  and  cultivated 

men Under  these  conditions  I  have 

no  doubt  the  plan  of  separating  the  academic  from  the  professional 
course  can  l)e  made  entirelj'  successful.  The  Boston  Normal 
school  affords  a  satisfactor}'  example  of  this.  Some  of  the  best 
leaching  1  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  during  m}'  visit,  I  might 
say  some  of  the  best  I  ever  saw,  was  done  by  graduates  of  this 
school.  The}'  had  been  subject  to  a  long  course  of  training  in  the 
city  public  schools  ;  this  had  been  followed  b}-  a  full  course  of  four 
years  in  the  high  schools,  and  this,  :igain,  by  one  year's  sound  pro- 
fessional training,  under  earnest  and  capable  teachers. 

The  results  were  eminently  good.  Nature,  indeed,  had  con- 
tributed something  to  these  results  ;  for  nascitur  non  Jit,  which  is 
so  often  applied  to  the  true  poet,  may  at  least  in  a  measure  be 
affirmed  of  the  true  teacher.  Here  was  natural  aptitude  trained 
to  higli  perfection.  The  teacher  had  learned  to  play  on  the 
'"'  harp  by  playing  on  the  harp  ;  "  but  evidently  every  touch  of  her 
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finger  had  been  directed  by  one  who  was  skilled  on  the  instrument. 
In  the  lowest  primary  grade  I  saw  lessons  given  in  reading,  nnin- 
ber,  color,  form,  measnre  (the  metric  system),  and  all  were  given 
with  the  educative  power  of  the  true  teacher.  The  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  education,  from  tiie  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  idea  to  the  word,  from  tlie 
thouglit  to  the  expression,  etc.,  whicli  are  often  glibly  repeated, 
and  as  often  mere  dead  vocal)les  without  a  living  inrluence,  had 
entered  thoronghU'  into  the  teacher's  conception  of  her  word,  and 
spontaneously  governed  every  act  aiid  element  in  her  teaching. 
She  did  not  "communicate"  knowledge,  she  helped  her  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge.  She  never  did  for  the  pupils  what  they  could 
do  for  themselves  ;  the  development  of  their  self-activity  was  her 
studied  aim.  She  seemed  to  know  exactl}'  just  what  the  pupils 
could  do  for  themselves,  and  what  they  could  not  do,  and  with 
admirable  tact  led  the  little  ones  to  recognize,  in  the  unknown 
that  was  before  them,  the  familiar  features  of  the  knovvn.  She 
knew  that  self-exercise  on  the  part  of  her  pupils  was  the  nec- 
essary condition  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  devel- 
opment of  power;  and  therefore  both  the  senses  and  the  intellect 
were  kept  in  constant  activity:  the  children  saw  with  their  eyes, 
they  heard  with  their  ears,  they  wrought  with  their  hands  ;  and 
therefore  they  "  understood  with  their  hearts."  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  discipline  was  admirable  ;  on h- under  such  teaching 
and  such  a  teacher  could  such  disci[)line  be  secured.  There  was  no 
lecturing,  or  scolding,  or  threatening,  or  assuming  of  looks  "  severe 
and  stern  to  view."  Even  in  the  lowest  primary  class  the  princi- 
ple of  self-government  was  the  grand  power  in  discipline,  the  little 
ones  had  learned  to  govern  themselves.  The  manner  of  presenting 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  was  so  interesting,  and  so  thoroughly 
enlisted  the  self-active  cooperation  of  the  pupils,  that  there  was  no 
disposition  for  idleness.  Order,  and  interest,  and  attention  were 
freely  manifested  b}-  the  pupils,  because  they  seemed  to  feel  instinc- 
tively that  without  order  and  attention  the  many  pleasant  things 
which  made  their  school  hours  so  bright  and  joyous  would  be  lost  to 
them.  The  teacher  never  went  bej'ond  the  "  fatigue-point "  (as 
Bain  calls  it)  in  her  lessons.  At  the  end  of  each  recitation  a 
brief  time  was  allowed  fur  relaxation.     This  freedom  would  have 
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probably  shocked  the  old-school  disciplinarian.  Indeed  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  entire  discipline  would  have  been  quite  satisfactory' 
to  the  martinet  of  the  new  school,  whose  ideas  of  order  and  atten- 
tion are  centred  in  the  rectilineal  attitude,  the  metallic  rigidit}' 
of  limb  and  feature,  the  staring  look,  and  the  death-like  silence  of 
the  prison-house  where  "  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds." 
Here  were  rather  the  graceful  posture  ;  the  bright,  intelligent  atten- 
tion ;  the  pleasant  expectation  of  delightful  things  to  come  ;  the 
free,  natural  movement  of  the  "  little  child  yei  glorious  in  the 
might  of  its  heaven-born  freedom,"  but  guided  b}'  the  hand  of 
love  along  the  pleasant  ways  that  lead  to  strong  and  cultured  life. 
Under  such  teachings  and  surroundings  as  here  prevail,  the  chil- 
dren —  I  was  not  surprised  to  be  informed  — considered  it  a  severe 
punishment  to  be  kept  awaj-  from  school.  If  all  our  schools  could 
be  made  like  this,  the  question  of  truancy  and  compulsory  attend- 
ance would  be  effectually  settled  ;  there  woidd  be  no  truants  and 
none  to  be  "  compelled." 


THE    EVENTN'G   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  growing  success  of  this  school  since  its  re- 
establishment,  four  years  ago,  in  the  new  High-School 
building,  on  Montgomery  street,  well  illustrates  how  a 
school  of  this  kind  can  be  built  up  by  enterprising 
management  and  good  teaching,  together  with  the  con- 
stant publicity  bestowed  by  the  public  press.  The 
school  is  now  widely  known,  its  benefits  are  sought 
by  crowds  of  young  people,  and  it  is  sustained  by  a 
favorable  public  sentiment. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered 
during  the  season  was  2,172. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  attendance 
during  each  month  for  each  of  the  five  nights  in  the 
week  : 
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Average  Attendance. 

Evening  High  Schooi,. 

1884. 

1885. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  : 

Males 

514 
334 

508 
325 

416 
261 

375 
261 

303 
227 

325 

262 

Total 

848 

833 

677 

636 

530 

587 

Tuesday  and  Tliursday : 

382 
283 

308 
251 

314 
252 

271 
215 

219 
183 

212 

Females 

174 

Total 

665 

659 

568 

486 

402 

386 

Total  average  nightly  attendance    .   .   . 
Average  nnmber  of  teachers  employed 

775 
19 

723 
24 

633 
24 

576 
22 

479 
22 

507 
22 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers 
giving  instruction,  the  number  of  hours'  instruction 
jDer  week,  and  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils 
registered  in  each  branch  of  study: 


Evening  High  School. 


Branches  of  Study. 


Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

Penmanship 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 

English  Literature 

French 

German 

Latin 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Phonography 


s.S^ 


E  o  o 


S  m-9 


457 

850 

782 

415 

105 

519 

154 

98 

44 

56 

310 
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There  are  two  improvements  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of  this  school. 
The  first  is  a  higher  standard  in  the;  examinations  for 
admission.  To  be  a  member  of  this  school  should  of 
itself  imply  a  respectable  degree  of  scholarship ;  and, 
if  a  candidate  be  unable  to  prove  that  he  possesses  re- 
spectable scholarship,  he  should  be  placed  in  an  ele- 
mentary evening  school.  During  the  winter  there 
have  been  many  pupils  in  the  Evening  High  School 
doing  very  elementary  work  in  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  pennmanship,  —  work  much  better 
suited  to  schools  of  an  elementary  grade.  But  what 
made  the  matter  worse  was,  that  these  pupils  of 
slender  attainments  were  thrown  among  those  with 
distinctly  better  attainments. 

And  here  is  where  the  second  imjDrovement  should 
be  made.  There  should  be  a  better  classification  of 
pupils,  —  a  classification  made  better  by  basing  it 
on  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  as  ascertained  by  a 
sufficiently  thorough  examination.  I  find  only  a 
rudimentary  grading  at  present.  Of  course  this 
would  require  more  labor  to  be  bestowed  on  the  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  admission  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  it  would  also  require  the  teachers 
at  the  end  of  the  season  to  ascertain  and  record  the 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  by  pupils  who  might 
return  the  next  season.  But  the  labor  so  bestowed 
would  make  the  labor  of  teaching  the  classes  vastly 
more  satisfactory  than  it  now  is.  Moreover  the 
prospect  of  passing  up  from  grade  to  grade  in  a  defi- 
nite   course    of  study,  the   promotion  in  every  case 
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being  based  on  proved  attainments,  is  a  prospect 
which  would  induce  many  pupils  to  remain  longer  in 
the  school  than  they  now  do. 

Such  a  course  in  any  branch  of  study,  if  well  ac- 
complished, might  fitly  be  crowned  with  the  official 
certificate  or  diploma. 

eve:n^ing  elementary  schools. 

The  season  just  closed  has  been  a  prosperous  one 
for  the  evening  elementary  schools.  They  have  been 
well  taught  and  well  attended.  For  the  most  jDart  they 
have  enjoyed  excellent  accommodations  in  the  day- 
school  buildings,  and,  under  the  new  law,  have  had 
rather  more  free  books  than  formerly.  The  principals' 
monthly  reports  have  kept  me  informed  as  to  the 
numbers  attending  from  month  to  month,  and,  when- 
ever a  falling-off  in  attendance  has  rendered  the 
dropping  of  an  assistant  teacher  necessary,  the  notice 
required  by  the  Regulations  has  been  sent  by  me 
to  the  member  of  the  committee  in  charge.  The 
monthly  reports  of  the  supervisors  and  some  personal 
visits  of  my  own  have  informed  me  as  to  the  work  going 
on.  The  total  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  these 
schools  have  been  doing  their  appropriate  work  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  public  may  be  assured  that 
the  money  these  schools  cost  is  well  bestowed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  attendance 
from  month  to  month,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed: 
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Ateragh 

Attendance. 

No.  OF  Teachers. 

Evening  Elementary 

1884. 

1885. 

1884. 

1885. 

Schools. 

Oct. 

Kov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Anderson  street  .... 

47 

60 

54 

50 

37 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Bigelow  School-house  . 

156 

132 

100 

100 

72 

11 

10 

8 

7 

6 

Comins            " 

107 

111 

110 

101 

1  . 

11 

10 

10 

9 

1 , 

Dearborn         " 

83 

74 

70 

55 

51 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Eliot 

111 

114 

106 

106 

81 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Franklin          " 

95 

109 

100 

99 

1  . 

6 

7 

8 

S 

1 . 

Lincoln            " 

49 

68 

49 

40 

36 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Lyman             " 

99 

90 

84 

67 

59 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

Mather             " 

66 

45 

44 

37 

33 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Quincy              " 

70 

71 

75 

70          68 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Warren            " 

94 

81 

72 

63 

58 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

Wells 

121 

107 

100 

94 

80 

9 

9 

8 

8 

6 

Warrenton  street    .    .   . 

56 

62 

56 

54         48 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

The  above  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  attend- 
ance. These  are  what  occasion  the  alternate  appoint- 
ment and  discharge  of  teachers.  AVhen  the  discharge 
of  a  teacher  causes  the  breaking  up  of  classes,  as 
sometimes  is  the  case,  a  serious  injury  is  inflicted  on 
the  school.  The  more  permanent  a  class  can  be,  the 
better  for  its  members;  and  as  classes  in  an  evening 
school  cannot,  at  best,  be  very  permanent,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  shonld  favor  permanency  as 
much  as  possible.  A  suggestion  is  ofi'ered  for  con- 
sideration, when  the  schools  are  reopened  next 
season.  Let  each  school  be  organized  with  a  corps 
of  teachers,  so  few  in  number  that  no  one  of  them 
will  be  likely  to  be  dropped  during  the  season,  and 
let  the  classification  of  pupils  be  made  with  reference 

'  Reports  not  received. 
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to  the  number  of  these  permanent  teachers.  Then 
let  the  additional  teachers  allowed,  from  time  to  time, 
by  increased  attendance,  be  associated  with  the  per- 
manent teachers,  in  some  such  way  that  their  being 
dropped  shall  not  cause  the  breaking  up  and  scatter- 
ing of  classes.  And,  further,  in  the  appointment  of 
additional  teachers  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  carry 
the  number  of  teachers  up  to  the  maximum  the  moment 
the  number  of  pupils  rises  to  a  maximum;  but,  by 
keeping  well  below  the  limit,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  number  of  teachers  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  pupils  falls  away  from  the  maximum. 

There  is  one  school  which  ought,  in  my  judgment, 
to  be  given  better  quarters,  —  I  refer  to  the  Anderson- 
street  evening  school.  I  would  ask  that  that  school 
be  taken  out  of  the  ward-room  and  placed  in  the 
Phillips  Grammar-School  building. 

HORACE   MA:N^N    SCHOOL  TOR   THE    DEAF. 

The  ill-lighted  and  unsanitary  condition  of  the  old 
building  occupied  by  this  school  has  been  known  to 
the  more  intimate  friends  of  the  school  for  a  long 
time.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  set  forth  in  this 
report  facts  to  show  the  pressing  need  for  a  new 
building,  well  lighted,  airy,  and  wholesome;  but, 
fortunately,  I  have  been  anticipated.  A  request  is 
already  before  the  General  Court  to  grant  a  piece  of 
the  Commonwealth's  land  to  the  city  of  Boston  for 
the  uses  of  this  school;  which  request  I  earnestly 
hope  may  be  granted.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
now  about  the  necessity  of  providing  better  quarters 
for  the  school;  the  only  question  is   as  to  the  ways 
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and  means;  and,  if  the  Commonwealth  will  give  its 
assistance  by  granting  the  land,  the  rest  of  the  work 
is  easy.  There  are  upwards  of  80  pupils  in  this 
school,  of  whom  about  50  have  their  homes  in  Boston. 

SCHOOL    FOR   LICENSED    MINORS. 

There  arc  about  450  boys  holding  licenses  to  sell 
papers  or  black  boots,  who  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Warren  A.  Wright.  Many  of  these 
boys  are  in  the  public  schools,  some  in  parochial 
schools,  and  about  50  are  in  the  special  School  for 
Licensed  Minors.  Mr.  Wright's  influence  is  used  to 
bring  these  boys  into  the  regular  schools  (public  or 
parochial)  as  much  as  i)ossible.  He  investigates 
every  case  of  application  for  the  grant  of  a  license, 
becomes  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  watches  over 
the  conduct  of  the  boy  after  he  has  received  his 
license,  and  thus  becomes  qualified  to  control  wisely 
the  renewal  of  the  license  from  year  to  year.  The 
license  holders  are  thus  under  strong  inducements  to 
good  behavior;  and  the  testimony  of  teachers  and 
others  is  to  the  effect  that  their  behavior  is  good. 
As  much  as  possible,  they  are  brought  into  the 
regular  schools.  Until  a  few  months  ago  there  were 
two  Licensed  Minor  Schools,  —  one  in  the  piimary- 
school  building  on  East  street,  and  the  other  in  hired 
rooms  on  N^orth  Margin  street;  but  circumstances 
favored  a  consolidation,  and  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, a  room  in  the  Chardon-street  building  now 
holding  the  consolidated  school.  There  are  two 
teachers,  in  charge  of  about  50  pupils.     The  pupils  at- 
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tend  school  two  hours  a  day,  some  in  the  forenoon, 
others  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  few  both  sessions. 

As  to  the  number  of  teachers  needed  for  this 
school,  the  following  extract  from  the  supervisors' 
inspection  report  contains  a  recommendation  to  which 
I  aslv  attention,  adding  my  indorsement:  "It  is  quite 
as  difficult  to  arrange  these  boys  in  classes  as  it  is  to 
arrange  the  pupils  of  oui-  evening  schools  in  classes. 
In  these  latter  schools  one'teacher  to  every  fifteen 
pupils  (not  counting  the  principal  as  a  teacher  except 
in  the  smallest  schools)  is  not  thought  to  be  too 
many.  In  the  School  for  Licensed  Minors  there  is 
no  such  limit,  and  one  teacher  is  expected  to  do  all 
the  teaching  for  forty  pupils.  ]S^ow  that,  by  an  acci- 
dent, we  have  two  teachers  for  this  class  of  boys  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  will  allow  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  permanent.  The  teachers  are  doing 
an  excellent  work,  and  need  all  the  encouragement 
they  can  have." 

DRAWING. 

In  the  day  schools  there  has  been  advancement  in 
the  quality  of  work  done,  but  the  quantity  is  less, 
because  the  drawing-books  were  not  received  at  the 
opening  of  the  school-year.  In  some  schools,  how- 
evei",  the  time  was  used  in  drawing  independently  of 
the  books,  and  with  excellent  results.  This  branch 
of  school-work  will  undoubtedly  receive  a  fresh  im- 
petus in  the  right  direction  when  the  revised  drawing- 
books  come  into  use,  for  the  reason  that  they  will 
require  more  drawing  directly  from  the  solid,  and  an 
increased  proportion  of  constructive  drawing. 
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The  Free  Evening  Industrial  Drawing  Schools, 
five  in  number,  were  opened  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  will  be  closed  towards  the  end  of  this 
month.  Persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  not 
admitted,  and  the  classes  are  made  up  of  those  rang- 
ing from  fifteen  to  fifty.  The  sessions  are  from  7.30 
to  9.30,  Monda}^,  AYednesda}^,  and  Friday  evenings. 

These  schools  have  greatly  increased  in  point  of 
efficiency  during  the  last  few  years,  —  a  result  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  improved  course  of  study  now  in 
force.  Instead  of  carrying,  or  attempting  to  carry,  all 
the  pupils  through  the  same  course  of  instruction,  the 
teachers  now  Avoi-k  on  a  better  plan,  which  allows  the 
pupils  to  select  those  parts  of  the  advanced  instruc- 
tion that  are  more  especially  adapted  to  their  wants. 
The  introduction  of  the  elective  feature  into  the 
course  of  instruction  was  followed  by  a  large  increase 
in  number  of  those  pupils  who  remain  in  the  schools 
long  enough  to  qualify  for  the  certificate.  The  num- 
ber of  ^*^  certificate  drawings  "  made  by  the  pupils 
during  the  past  year,  and  accepted  by  the  Director  of 
Drawing,  is  5,d54l,  The  number  of  pupils  belonging 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been  about  480  each 
year,  and  the  attendance  has  averaged  a  fraction 
over  90  per  cent. 

These  schools  are  in  excellent  condition,  with  a 
strong  corps  of  teachers,  and  are  producing  admi- 
rable results.  The  collection  of  pupils'  drawings  in 
all  grades  of  work,  and  representing  the  full  course  of 
instruction  in  each  of  the  five  schools  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  ]S^ew  Orleans  Exposition,  has  attracted 
much   attention,   and  has   received  from  numerous 
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sources  great  praise  both  from  the  artistic  and  from 
the  educational  point  of  view. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

The  experiment  in  manual  training  for  boys  has 
made  interesting  progress.  Two  hnndred  boys  from 
ten  different  grammar  schools^  have  been  under  in- 
struction in  carpentry  two  hours  a  week  since  Sep- 
tember. Most  of  them  were  beginners  at  that  time, 
but  a  few  were  members  of  the  classes  formed 
last  April.  The  boys  were  selected  by  the  masters 
of  the  grammar  schools,  no  boy  being  taken  who 
was  not  fourteen  years  old,  and  who  had  not  the 
expressed  permission  of  his  parents  to  take  the  in- 
struction. This  limit  as  to  age  is  well  suited  to  the 
usual  size  and  strength  of  boys,  and  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  avoiding  some  possible  legal 
difficulties. 

A  course  of  lessons  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  by  the  teacher,  Mr.  Smith  (see  Appendix 
B,)  has  been  followed  with  some  approach  to  uni- 
formity; but  here,  as  everywhere  else,  widely  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  native  aptitude,  as  well  as  of  atten- 
tion to  instruction,  show  themselves  among  the  boys. 
There  are  some  whose  "  fingers  are  all  thumbs;  "  and 
there  are  others  who  make  square  work  and  good 
joints  almost  from  the  beginning.  A  very  little  ob- 
servation among  the  boys  is  enough  to  show  that  a 
clear  mind  generally  accompanies  the  skilful  hand, 
that  manual  skill  has  its  mental  as  well  as  its  physical 


'  The  quota  of  the  Prince  School  being  not  quite   full  a  few  pupils  were 
■  taken  from  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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side,  and  that  manual  training  is  really  a  means  of 
mental  training. 

The  interest  in  their  work  shown  by  the  boys  is 
very  lively,  such  as  I  have  seldom  seen  surpassed  in 
any  other  kind  of  school-work.  Many  boys  come  to 
the  shop  afternoons  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
time  and  get  the  teacher's  permission  to  work  three 
hours  instead  of  two.  Some,  seeing  the  gas-fixtures 
provided  for  use  on  dark  days,  and  fancying  that 
instruction  was  going  to  be  given  in  the  evening, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  work  then,  as  well 
as  in  the  daytime.  But  there  were  others,  of  course, 
whose  ardor  cooled  as  the  novelty  wore  ofi",  and  the 
truth  began  to  dawn  upon  them  that  manual  training 
was,  after  all,  work  and  not  play.  Still,  the  number 
of  these  last  was  not  large  enough  to  disturb  the 
generally  favorable  impression  the  classes  produced. 

The  experiment  has  already  gone  far  enough  to 
prove  that  work  of  this  kind  can  be  joined  to  the 
ordinary  grammar-school  work  with  good  efi'ect.  It 
enlisted  the  sympath}^  encouragement,  and  support 
of  the  masters  from  the  beginning;  and  to  this  cause 
the  success  already  achieved  is  largely  due.  So  long 
as  there  are  nearly  three  thousand  boys  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  more  years  old,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  give  them  good  opportunities  to 
discover  and  improve  their  mechanical  aptitudes,  and 
thus  to  gain  a  mental  discipline  which  otherwise  they 
would  miss.  But  where  is  the  time  for  a  new 
branch  of  instruction?  The  answer  has  been  given 
that  manual  training,  being  a  kind  of  physical  exer- 
cise, is  a  relief  from  other  school-work,  and  therefore 
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a  boy  will  do  all  his  regular  studies  and  the  shop- 
work,  too,  in  the  time  nsually  given  to  the  former. 
This  answer  can  be  defended  to  some  extent  by  an 
appeal  to  experience.  Still,  it  is  taking  rather  high 
ground  to  say  that  manual  training  can  be  added  to 
the  branches  of  instruction  now  pursued  without 
diminishing  the  latter.  I  would  rather  take  a  more 
moderate  jDOsition,  and  pay  due  regard  to  the  "average 
possibilities.  It  would  be  wiser  to  make  room  for  a 
new  branch  of  instruction  by  dropping  some  of  the 
old.  For  example,  if  the  question  were  between 
physics,  as  commonly  taught  out  of  a  book,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  instruction  in  carpentry  on  the  other, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  latter.  Indeed, 
by  means  of  the  latter,  we  might  be  able  to  get  some 
real  instruction  in  the  former.  The  time  given  to 
carpentry  would  not  be  wholly  a  loss  to  the  other 
studies,  for  some  of  them,  as  drawing  and  the 
geometrical  part  of  arithmetic,  would  be   aided. 

The  manual  training  practicable  in  school-rooms 
seems  to  be  limited  to  those  kinds  of  work  which  can 
be  done  at  a  bench  with  hand  tools.  Within  this 
limit  the  way  now  seems  clear  to  spread  instruction 
among  the  schools,  as  for  as  may  be  thought  desira- 
ble. While  I  am  more  than  gratiiied  with  the  prog- 
ress thus  far  made,  I,  nevertheless,  deem  it  important 
to  remember  that  a  fully  equipped  manual  training 
school  will  find  its  proper  phice  in  the  school  system, 
not  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  above  them,  and  side 
by  side  with  the  high  school;  and  I  trust  that  the 
means  may  be  found  ultimately  for  carrying  out  the 
full  plan. 
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Two  years  ago  only  two  examples  of  the  sort  of 
school  I  then  recommended  could  be  pointed  ont, 
and  neither  of  these  was  a  pnblic  school.  One  was 
the  School  in  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Massachnsetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  this  city,  —  the  first  school 
3f  its  kind  in  America;  and  the  other  was  the  Manual 
Training  School  in  St.  Louis,  in  which  the  course  of 
combined  work  and  study  came  very  near  to  what 
would  be  desirable  in  a  jDublic  school  of  the  same 
kind. 

Since  that  time  public  sentiment  has  become  more 
pronounced  in  favor  of  industrial  education.  Other 
schools  have  been  established,  and  still  others  are 
proposed.  In  Baltimoi-e  we  have  the  first,  and  as 
yet,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  only  instance  of  a 
fully  equipped  manual  training  school  suppoi'ted  by 
public  taxation.  That  school  went  into  operation 
January  15,  1881,  with  an  appropriation  of  $7,000 
for  that  year;  but  the  cost  of  the  school,  which 
had  150  pupils,  exceeded  the  appropriation  by  about 
.$4,000.  For  1885  the  appropriation  asked  for  is 
$15,000;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  pupils 
will  be  increased. 

The  Baltimore  school,  being  a  free  public  school, 
with  a  course  of  work  and  study  essentially  like  that 
of  the  St.  Louis  school,  is  in  all  respects  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  school  I  have  thought,  and  still  think, 
it  desirable  for  Boston  ultimately  to  have. 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  forward  step  in  our  present 
experiment  that  may  easily  be  taken  at  once;  and 
that  is  the  opening  of  evening  classes.  The  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  Latin  School  is  well  provided 
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with  gas-fixtures,  so  that  work  might  easily  be  carried 
on  in  the  evening.  If  a  chiss  should  be  formed  for 
two  or  three  evenings  a  week,  and  be  carried  on 
through  the  whole  year,  its  members  would  receive 
tw^o  or  three  times  as  much  instruction  as  the  present 
day  classes  do,  and  the  results  would  be  proportion- 
ately larger  and  more  satisfactory.  I  doubt  not  this 
suggestion  will  receive  favorable  consideration,  for 
the  only  additional  cost  would  be  the  wages  of  a 
teacher  and  a  small  outlay  for  lumber. 

COOKINTG   AND   HOUSE-WORK. 

But  why  pi'ovide  for  the  industrial  education  of 
boys  and  not  of  girls  as  well?  If  carpentry  may  be 
taught  to  the  boys,  why  not  cooking  to  the  girls? 
What  instruction  beyond  the  "  three  R's  "  is  more  likely 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  girls  in  after-life  than 
instruction  in  those  useful  arts  which  makes  homes 
comfortable  and  happy?  The  answer  that  many  will 
make  is  that  home  is  the  place  where  all  such  in- 
struction should  be  given.  This  answer  was  given 
when  it  was  first  proposed  to  introduce  sewing  into 
the  schools.  A  writer  in  the  North  Ainerican  Heview 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  all  such  instruction  was 
given  in  the  ISTew  England  homes  of  fifty  yeai"s  ago, 
and  he  has  stated  his  belief  that  we  have  only  to 
shorten  our  school-terms  from  ten  months  to  five  to 
cause  it  to  be  given  once  more  in  the  homes  of  to-day. 
This  suggestion  apparently  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  modern  school-work  has,  by  its  growth,  crowded 
out  home  instruction  in  the  domestic  arts ;  but  the 
truth  would  rather  seem  to  be  that  the  growing  neg- 
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lect  of  the  domestic  arts  has  caused  a  void  which 
schooling  has  come  in  to  occupy.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  homes  where  tliis  neglect  springs  from  in- 
difference, and  thousands  more  where  it  springs  from 
ignorance.  Short  schooling  would  not  cnre  the  evil 
here,  for  indifference  and  ignorance  would  continue. 
It  would  be  better  to  prolong  the  schooling,  if  by  so 
doing  we  might,  through  good  instruction,  create 
greater  interest  in  the  homely,  but  useful,  arts  now 
too  much  neglected. 

If,  then,  public-spirited  people  offer  gratuitously  to 
the  pupils  of  a  girls'  school  good  facilities  for  learn- 
ing how  to  cook,  why  not  allow  the  girls'  with  the 
permission  of  their  parents,  to  enjoy  those  fticilities? 
Or  if  the  principal  of  a  girls'  school  desires  to  annex 
a  kitchen  to  his  school,  and  to  superintend  the  in- 
struction given  to  some  of  his  pupils  by  a  competent 
cook,  why  not  allow  it  to  be  done  at  public  expense? 
The  cost  would  be  trifling,  but  the  benefit  to  the  girls 
and  to  many  families  would  be  very  great.  It  would 
have  a  tendency  to  multiply  the  number  of  happy 
homes,  Avhich  in  turn  woald  tend  to  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  community.  The  London  School  Board  has 
established  cooking-schools  at  various  points  in  that 
city,  and  with  very  gratifying  results.  Can  we  do 
better  than  to  follow  the  example  of  London,  in  so  far, 
at  least,  as  conditions  here  resemble  conditions  there? 

THE    teachers'    SCHOOL    OF    SOIElSrCE. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  certain  of  the  Lowell 
Free  Courses  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  in 
recent  years,  been  offered  to  teachers  in  the  public 
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schools  of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood.  The  in- 
struction given  in  these  courses,  whether  in  the 
lecture-room  or  in  the  laboratory,  is  designed  to  be 
of  direct  practical  assistance  to  teachers  in  their 
school-work,  and  thus  of  benefit  to  the  pupils.  In 
the  provision  for  such  instruction  may  be  recognized 
another  instance  in  which  the  public  good  has  been 
promoted  by  a  wise  management  of  the  Lowell 
Fund.  What  the  Lowell  Institute  has  done  for  popu- 
lar education  in  this  community  is  familiarly  known ; 
but  how  certain  other  purposes  which  the  founder  of 
the  Institute  had  in  view  have  been  carried  out  is  not 
so  well  known.  A  few  words  on  this  subject  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  since  the  teachers,  and 
through  them  the  pupils,  in  the  public  schools  have 
been  beneficiaries  to  an  extent  which  calls  for  recog- 
nition. 

By  the  will  of  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  who  died  at  Bom- 
bay, in  1836,  property  amounting  to  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  was  left  to  a  cousin,  John  Amory 
Lowell,  as  trustee,  for  purposes  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  which  I  am  permitted  to  make 
from  the  testator's  own  language: 

As  the  most  certain  and  most  important  part  of  true  pbilosopliy 
appears  to  me  to  be  that  wliicli  sliows  tlie  connection  between 
God's  revelation  and  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  implanted  by 
him  in  our  nature  ;  I  wisli  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  given  on  Natu- 
ral Religion,  showing  its  conformity  with  that  of  our  Saviour. 

For  the  more  perfect  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  those  moral 
and  religious  principles,  by  which  alone,  as  I  believe,  men  can  be 
secure  of  happiness  in  this  world  and  that  to  come,  I  wish  a 
course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  the  historical  and  internal 
evidences,  arguments  derived  from  the  fulfilment  of  propliecies, 
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or  any  other  arguments  not  included  under  the  head  of  natural 
religion. 

As  the  prosperity  of  mj'  native  land,  New  England,  which  is 
sterile  and  unproductive,  must  depend,  hereafter,  as  it  has  hitherto 
depended  :  1st,  on  the  moral  qualities,  ami,  2d,  on  the  intelligence 
and  information  of  its  inhabitants  ;  I  am  desirous  of  trjMng  to 
contribute  towards  this  second  object,  also  ;  and  I  wish  courses  of 
lectures  to  be  established  ou  Physics  and  Chemistrj'  with  their  ap- 
plication to  the  arts,  also  on  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Mineralog}', 
connected  with  their  particular  utilit}'  to  man. 

How  well  the  Lowell  Institute  has  realized  the 
purposes  thus  expressed  needs  not  to  be  told;  but 
it  is  highly  interesting  to  know  that  the  Lowell 
Fund,  besides  paying  liberally  for  all  the  work  done 
by  the  Institute  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  has, 
under  the  admirable  management  of  the  trustee,  Mr. 
John  Amory  Lowell,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Augustus 
Lowell,  grown  to  nearly  foiu'  times  its  oi'iginal 
amount.  Thus  funds  have  become  ample  for  carry- 
ing out  some  of  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing far-seeing  and  liberal  provision: 

After  the  establishment  of  these  courses,  should  disposable 
funds  remain,  or  in  the  progress  of  time  be  accumulated  in  the 

hands  of  the   trustee then    said    trustee 

may  appoint  courses  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  the  literature 
and  eloquence  of  our  language,  and  even  on  those  of  foreign  nations, 
if  he  see  fit ;  he  may  also,  from  time  to  time,  establish  lectures  on 
any  subject  that  in  his  opinion  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  age  may 
demand,  and  he  may  abolish  those  already  established,  replacing 
them  by  others  that  he  thinks  more  useful.  But  he  shall  not  have 
power  to  abolish  or  to  fail  to  establish  those  courses  of  lectures  in 
favor  of  which  I  have  expressed  a  wish  or  desire  that  they  should 
be  established  ;  neither  shall  he,  for  the  sake  of  other  objects, 
diminish  the  appropriation  originally  made  in  their  favor. 
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It  is  under  this  provision  that  the  Lowell  Free 
Courses  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  have  been 
established,  including  those  which  have  borne  the 
designation  Teachers'  School  of  Science.  The  more 
advanced  and  special  instruction  "thus  provided  for 
was  evidently  regarded  by  Mr.  Lowell  as  something 
different  from  the  instruction  to  be  afforded  by  the 
popular  lectures  of  the  Institute,  —  something  for 
which  a  fee  might  properly  be  charged,  —  and  accord- 
ingly the  will  provided  that  an  admission  fee  "  of  no 
more  than  the  value  of  two  bushels  of  w^heat "  might 
be  charged ;  but  evqn  so,  no  person  should  be  excluded 
because  of  poverty.  But  no  fees,  unless  a  small 
charge  for  materials  consumed  in  laboratory  work  be 
so  called,  are  exacted.  AVith  ample  means  at  his 
command,  and  with  the  large  discretion  vested  in  him, 
the  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Fund  has  provided  free 
instruction  in  science  and  in  art  for  thousands  of 
people  who  could  have  obtained  it  in  no  other  way. 
But  the  two  things  that  should  be  specially  recorded 
here  are,  first,  the  establishment,  in  October,  1850,  of 
free  evening  drawing  classes,  which  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  those  now^  maintained  by  the  city  of  Boston; 
and,  secondly,  the  opening  of  courses  of  instruction  in 
elementary  science,  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Two  such  courses  have  been  given  the  current 
school  year.  The  first  was  a  course  of  ten  lectures 
on  Zoology,  by  Prof  Alpheus  Hyatt.  The  purpose 
of  these  lectures  was  to  show  what  facts  and  infer- 
ences may  be  obtained  by  children  through  direct 
observation  of  natural  objects.     The  teachers  present 
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were  supplied  with  specimens  of  certain  typical 
animals,  and  they  were  taught,  with  specimens  in 
hand,  how  to  observe  and  how  to  teach  their  pupils  to 
observe.  The  course,  for  want  of  time,  touched  upon 
invertebrate  animals  only.  Next  year  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  typical  insects  and  vertebrates  is  promised. 

The  second  course  consisted  of  ten  practical  labora- 
tory lessons  in  Elementary  Mineralogy,  by  Prof.  M. 
O.  Crosby.  The  plan  of  these  lessons  is  indicated  in 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards'  "  First  Lessons  in  Minerals  " 
(Science  Guide,  No.  1 1) ;  and  the  purpose  was  to 
prepare  teachers  for  giving  instruction  on  "  Common 
Metals,  Minerals,  and  Kocks,"  as  designed  in  the 
"Course  of  Study  for  the  Boston  Grammar  Schools." 

The  class  was  limited  to  fifty  teachers,  one  for  each 
grammar  school  in  the  city.  Each  jDrincipal  was  in- 
vited to  send  in  the  name  of  one  teacher  who  would 
be  interested  in  the  lessons,  and  to  whom  it  would  be 
practicable  to  assign  the  instruction  in  minerals,  etc., 
in  his  school.  The  names  were  sent  in  promptly,  and 
the  fifty  seats  were  at  once  assigned;  but  the  j)res- 
sure  for  further  admissions  was  so  great  that  Pro- 
fessor Crosby's  Liboratory  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  over  sixty  teachers  were  seated  at  tables, 
making  such  observations  and  performing  such  sim- 
ple experhnents  as  would  be  entirely  practicable  in 
the  grammar  schools.  The  apparatus  devised  for 
such  experiments  was  remarkably  simple  and  inex- 
pensive.'    The  result  of  this  course  of  lessons  must 

'  By  permission  of  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Fund  a  fee  of  one  dollar 
and  a  half  was  charged,  to  cover  the  cost  of  specimens  and  apparatus ;  and 
these  the  members  of  the  class  were  allowed  to  retain.  This  was  "  no  more 
than  the  value  of  two  bushels  of  wheat." 
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have  been  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  pres- 
ent the  conviction  that  even  yonng  pupils  may  be 
led  to  learn,  by  direct  observation  or  easy  experiment, 
the  properties  of  a  few  common  minerals,  simple  or 
compound,  such  as  make  up  nearly  the  whole  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  are  familiar  objects  in  every-day  life. 
There  are  those  who  are  sceptical  about  the  value 
of  this  kind  of  teaching'  in  the  schools.  And  when 
we  think  how  the  subject  is  sometimes  treated  —  few 
or  no  specimens,  no  experiments,  a  telling  in  words 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  remembering  of  mere 
words  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  —  it  is  no  wonder  that 
people  are  sceptical.  They  are  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject from  a  wrong  point  of  view;  and  chiefly,  we  may 
believe,  because  the  teaching  has  too  often  proceeded 
from  the  same  wrong  point  of  view.  The  valuable 
thing  in  the  study  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  — 
at  least  in  the  simple  study  children  can  give  —  is  not 
the  knowledge  acquired,  but  the  training  received; 
not  the  facts  discovered,  but  the  trained  ability  to 
discover  facts  and  state  them  truthfully.  Such  a 
training,  resulting  in  the  habits  of  close  observa- 
tion, just  inference,  and  accurate  statement,  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  success  in  all  walks  of  life. 
The  disposition  to  self-reliance  in  thinking,  and  to 
wariness  in  accepting  the  results  of  others'  think- 
ing, is  promoted  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  a 
right  cultivation  of  the  observing  powers  in  chil- 
dren. The  study  of  natural  objects  may  leave 
little  of  what  is  commonly  called  knowledge,  in  the 
memory,  to  pass  examinations  with;  but  it  should, 
and,  rightly  pursued,   will,  quicken  and  strengthen 
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observation,  judgment,  reasoning,  love  of  truth  and 
truthful  statement,  not  to  mention  higher  sentiments, 
as  a  love  of  nature,  and  reverence  for  its  Author. 

A  right  training  in  elementary  science  is  free  from 
any  objection  based  on  the  alleged  uselessness  of  the 
facts  learned,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  facts  learned 
that  constitute  its  value,  but  only  the  way  of  learning 
them. 

SCHOOL    HYGIENE. 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  the  pupils 
of  the  ]S^ormal  School  were  invited  to  attend  a  course 
of  lectures  by  eminent  physicians  of  this  cit}',  to  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Emer- 
gency and  Hygiene  Association.  The  lectures  have 
been  interesting  and  valuable,  and  the  attendance  has 
been  large.  The  lecture  on  warming  and  ventila- 
tion bore  so  directly  on  the  everj'^-day  duties  of  the 
teacher,  and  was  so  practical  in  its  suggestions,  that 
an  abstract  of  it  will  be  useful  for  reference.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  permission  of  Dr.  Draper,  an  abstract 
is  printed  and  appended  to  this  report.  (See  Ap- 
pendix A.) 

It  would  be  well  if  accurate  tests  were  applied 
to  determine  the  amount  of  impurity  in  the  air  of 
our  school-rooms  occasionally,  and  the  results  given 
to  the  School  Committee,  so  that  the  precise  con- 
dition of  things  in  regard  to  ventilation  might  be 
clearly  known,  and  proper  remedies  might  be  ap- 
plied wherever  bad  conditions  existed.  I  am  all  the 
more  disposed  to  urge  increased  attention  to  this 
matter  after  reading  the  supervisors'  and  the  princi- 
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pals'  I'eports  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school-houses.  The  complaints  of  ill-working  venti- 
lating appliances  are  frequent  enough  to  make 
the  need  of  some  thorough  scientific  investigation 
apparent. 

The  same  reports  direct  attention  to  other  impor- 
tant matters,  bearing  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
school-houses,  yaids,  and  out-buildings.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  committee  of  the  Board  will  be 
asked  to  any  school-house  or  yard  where  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  unsafe  conditions. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  whole  subject  of 
school  hygenie,  in  all  its  practical  applications,  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  expert  in  the  employ 
of  the  School  Committee. 

KrNDERGARTENS. 

There  were  until  recently  thirty-one  free  kinder- 
gartens in  and  near  Boston  supported  by  the  private 
charity  of  one  lady,  —  Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw. 
Twenty-one  of  these  were  in  Boston,  and  twelve  Avere 
in  rooms  of  the  public  school-houses.  Last  June  two 
of  those  in  Boston  W3re  discontinued,  and  two  more 
were  temporarily  suspended,  leaving  seventeen  now 
in  operation.  The  number  of  children  who  received 
instruction  during  the  year  is  not  far  from  one  thou- 
sand. 

Although  these  kindergartens  form  no  part  of  the 
public-school  sj^stem  their  relation  to  that,  system  is 
important  in  many  ways.  In  some  localities  they  pre- 
pare whole  classes  ior  the  primary  schools;  in  all 
localities   they  furnish  practical   exemplifications  of 
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Froebel-s  educational  principles,  which  our  primary- 
school  teachers  see  and  study;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  many  of  our  primary  schools  have  been  trans- 
formed in  spirit  and  method  by  kindergarten  influence; 
so  that  Mrs.  Shaw's  beneficent  work  deserves  recogni- 
tion, not  only  as  a  charity,  but  also  as  a  highly  useful 
experiment  in  the  practical  application  of  educational 
theory. 

The  superintendent  of  Mrs.  Shaw's  kindergartens, 
Miss  L.  B.  Pingree,  speaking  in  a  convention  of  the 
Friends  of  Froebel  about  the  work  in  Boston,  used  the 
following  language : 

When  tliese  kindergartens  began  their  work  it  was  interesting 
to  see  the  mixture  of  curiosity  and  indifference  among  the  parents 
whose  children  were  found  in  the  streets  and  asked  to  come  to 
them.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  regular  attendance,  even  in  the 
most  crowded  localties ;  but  gradually  an  interest  and  some  ap- 
preciation of  what  was  l)eing  done  for  their  children  began  to  be 
manifested  among  Ihem  ;  but  this  we  feel  was  greatly  due  to  the 
faithful  visiting  in  the  homes  by  the  kindergartener,  where,  after 
a  little  time,  she  gains  the  confidence  of  the  mothers,  and  is  able 
!o  make  useful  suggestions  about  cleanliness,  proper  food,  clothing, 
etc.  ;  but,  more  than  all,  to  learn  something  of  the  children's  lives 
there,  their  temper  and  dispositions.  For,  even  in  their  ignorance 
about  any  right  ways  of  guidance  or  control,  these  people  are  often 
intelligent  about  the  genei'al  characteristics  of  their  children,  and 
able  to  give  an  earnest  kindergartener  much  help.  Then  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  children  and  families  does  much  to  en- 
courage the  parents  to  do  something  for  the  children  themselves, 
and  to  make  them  more  responsible  for  them.  The  impression 
made  upon  the  mothers  b}'  the  patience  and  gentleness  of  the 
teachers  is  a  deep  one.  I  have  frequenllj'  heard  the  women  speak 
of  it  to  each  other  when  at  the  children's  festivals,  or  at  the 
kindergartens.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  one  of  the  women  near  me 
sa}',  on  one  of  these  occasions:   "How  patient  them  teachers  is, 
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and  the}'  never  strikes  'em  !  My  Mary  Ann  is  grown  ver}'  good 
since  slie  came  to  this  school.  I  don't  strii^e  her  any  more.  I 
don't  thinlc  hittin's  good  for  children."  Another  woman  told  of 
her  child,  who  saiil,  wlien  she  struck  her  :  "  God  did  not  give  you 
those  hands  to  strike  me  with  ;  he  made  them  to  do  nice  and  kind 
things  ;  my  teacher  said  so."  Tliese  are  only  two  instances  of 
ratmy  othei's  that  might  be  given. 

The  improvement  in  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  among 
the  children  is  a  ver}^  marked  one.  In  some  kindergartens  the 
change  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  seem  improbable  that  the  children 
are  younger  brothers  and  sisters  of  those  who  came  to  the  kinder- 
gartens three  or  four  years  ago.  A  physician  who  kindl}'  ofiered 
to  vaccinate  a  large  number  of  these  cliildren,  two  years  ago, 
expressed  great  surprise  at  the  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing 
he  found  among  them,  and  there  had  been  no  preparation  for  his 
attendance.  But  I  have  onl}'  touched  upon  the  outside  of  the 
work,  and  there  remains  the  great  influence  and  power  of  tiie 
kindergarten  itself  over  the  children  ;  its  warm,  loving  atmosphere, 
the  happy  play  and  work  developing  the  character  and  faculties  in 
such  wonderful,  unconscious  ways.  These  little  ones  often  come 
to  us  so  degraded  and  almost  depraved,  from  constant  association 
with  vice  of  ever}'  kind,  lawless  and  defiant,  using  profane  lan- 
guage with  the  ease  of  full-grown  men,  untruthful,  sullen,  and 
unhapp3' ;  but  gradually,  in  the  most  hopeless  cases,  habits  of 
honest}',  truthfulness,  and  obedience  have  been  formed,  impure 
language  husiicd,  and  some  degree  of  gentleness  and  kindness 
towards  others  has  been  gained;  and,  oh,  how  often,  wan,  sad 
faces  made  happy  and  glad  !  An  instance  is  of  a  child  who  used 
prolane  language  in  the  kindergarten,  and  who  was  so  impressed 
with  the  loving  mode  of  reproof  and  regret  of  the  teacher,  coming 
to  the  kindergarten  the  next  morning  and  saying:  "I  asked  God 
to  forgive  me,  and  he  did,  and  1  am  never  going  to  swear  again  !  " 
A  mother  told  of  her  child,  who  was  so  sullen  and  disagreeable  at 
home,  becoming  happy,  and  singing  and  playing  the  games  at 
home.  Another  child  showed  great  patience  with  "  the  baby," 
imitating  the  kindergartener's  manner  and  gentle  way  of  speaking. 
.  Before  I  close  I  must  tell  you  of  the  manifest  interest 
and  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  kindei'garten  as  a 
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preparation  for  the  school  work.  Teachers  who  once  regarded  it 
as  a  meie  amusement,  or  means  of  occupation,  now  speak  of  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  observation,  ready,  intelligent 
answers  to  general  questions,  ease  in  expression,  knowledge  of 
things  about  them,  interest  in  everything,  and  the  skill  of  hand, 
that  has  been  attained.  Last  year  a  primary-school  teacher  visited 
one  of  the  kindergartens  for  the  i)urpose  of  asking  to  have  the 
children  who  were  to  be  sent  to  school  come  to  her,  saying  it  was 
like  teaching  a  grade  above  to  have  a  class  of  children  from  the 
kindergarten. 

There  is   no  doubt  in  my  mind  that    our   school 
system  would  gain  very  much  in  efficiency  if  there 
were  thoroughly  good  kindergartens  in  ever}'  district, 
through  which  all  young  children  should  pass  before 
entering  the  primary  schools.     Then    the    primary- 
school  teachers  could    take  the  children  just  where 
the  kindergarteners  left  them,  and  go  right  on.     As 
it  is   now,  the  advantages   of   the   kindergarten   ai'e 
obscured,  and   in    some   measure   lost,   because   the 
kindergarten  children  are  mingled  with  other  children 
not  from  kindergartens,  and  the  primary-school  work, 
which  must  be   adapted   to  the  latter,   is  made  the 
same  for  all.     No  doubt  something  has  been  gained, 
and  yet  more  may  be  gained,  by  imbuing  the  teach- 
ing in  the  lower  grades  of  the  primary  schools  with 
the  spirit   and   methods  of  the  kindergarten.     This 
is  the  great  reason  why  the  School  Committee  has 
been  right  in  treating  the  free  kindergartens  with 
encouragement  and  hospitality.     But  the  next  great 
step  forward  is  to  recognize  and  establish  the  kinder- 
garten as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  field  for  the  public  kindergarten  is  a  broad  one. 
As  pointed  out  in  another  part   of   this  report,  the 
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number  of  children  five   and  six   years  old   in    the 
city  not  attending  school   is  between  four   and  five 
thousand.     Add  to  these  the  number  of  those  who 
are  in  school,  but  who  would  be  better  placed  in  a 
good  kindergarten,  and  the  breadth  of  the  field  will 
be  appreciated.     But  then  comes  the  question  of  ex- 
pense,^ a  very  serious  question,  and  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  yet  see   the  way  to  meet  it  satisfactorily; 
still  I  believe  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty will  come  in  time.     I  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present  with  a  single  suggestion.     Let  a  thoroughly 
competent  kindergartener  be   employed  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  kindergarten  principles  and  methods 
to    any   young   women,    graduates    of    the    ISTormal 
School    and    others,    who    will    devote    themselves 
specially  to  teaching  in  the  fii"st-year  classes  in  our 
primary    schools.      The    efliect   of    such   instruction 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  teaching  in  those  classes, 
even  if  they  were  not  converted  into  real  kindergar- 
tens.    It  would  hasten  and  strengthen  the  progress 
already  made    and  making   in  the    impi'ovement   of 
primary-school   methods.      The   teaching   of  begin- 
ners in  a  primary  school  seems  to  be  almost  an  art 
by  itself,  enough  so  to  warrant  a  special  preparation 
for  it.     This  suggestion  is  certainly  not  very  radical, 
and  it  could  be  followed  without  entailing  great  cost 
to  the  city;  while,  if  the  effect  should  be. to  arouse 
such   enthusiasm  for  kindergartening  among  young 
women  as  has  been  known  in  some  other  cities,  the 
schools  would  reap  benefits  in  many  ways. 

I  have  been  requested  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Shaw  to 
express  her  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  School  Committee 
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for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  use  of  school-rooms 
for  the  free  kindergartens;  but  certainly  the  general 
feeling  would  be  that  thanks  are  due  rather  to  Mrs. 
Shaw  for  her  noble  work  in  education  and  charity. 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

B}^  the  school  census  taken  in  May,  1884,  there 
were  in  Boston  66,5(50  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen.  Of  these  52,932^  went  to  the  public 
schools,  7,319  to  private  schools,  and  6,309  were 
reported  as  not  having  attended  any  school,  during 
the  year. 

This  last  number,  6,309,  invites  some  investiga- 
tion; for  it  is  important  to  know  the  causes  of  such 
non-attendance,  and  to  discover  how  well  or  ill  the 
laws  relating  to  school  attendance  are  obeyed.  Let 
no  one  hasten  to  say  that  6,309  children  in  Boston 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  because  the  census- 
taker  found  that  number  who  had  not  attended  school 
during  the  year;  but  let  the  facts  be  examined  a  little 
more  closely.  To  any  one  who  will  have  the  patience 
to  do  so  it  will  become  clear  that  a  very  different 
conclusion  is  to  be  drawn. 

To  begin  with,  the  census-books  show  that  4,357  of 
these  non-attendants  were  only  five  and  six  yeai's  of 
age.     With  regard  to  these  it  is  to  be  remembered 

1  The  principals  of  schools  report  a  total  enrolment  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1884,  of  59,228  pupils  of  all  ages.  I  estimate  the  number  of  those 
who  were  over  fifteen,  and  under  five,  to  have  been  5,302.  Deducting  this 
number  from  the  total  enrolment,  we  have  53,926  as  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  enrolled  in  the  schools  that  year. 
This  'exceeds  the  census-number  by  994 ;  but  the  two  numbers  are  nearly 
enough  equal  to  verify  each  other. 
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that  their  pai'ents  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
send  them  to  school;  and  the  opinion  is  quite  preva- 
lent that  children  of  those  ages  are  too  young  to  be 
kept  in  school-i-ooms.  Although  I  do  not  share  in 
this  opinion,!  own  that  it  is  entitled  to  respect.  This 
class  of  cases,  then,  may  be  set  aside  without  further 
inquiry;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of 
the  children  were  well  cared  for  at  home,  and  that  a 
considerable  number  had  good  instruction  there  or  in 
private  kindergartens. 

^ext,  there  were  846  non-attendants  reported  as 
fourteen  years  old,  concerning  whom  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  know  what  kept  them  out  of 
school;  but,  as  the  statutory  obligation  no  longer 
held  in  their  cases,  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  trouble 
the  truant-officers  with  the  investigation  of  questions 
possessing  only  a  histoi'ical  interest.  On  this  point 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  law  is  fulfilled  the 
moment  a  child  has  attended  school  for  twenty  weeks 
subsequently  to  his  thirteenth  birthday.  In  other 
words  the  statutory  obligation  may  run  out  —  often 
does  run  out  —  Avhen  the  child  is  thirteen  years  and 
five  months  old;  but  the  child  would  be  called  thir- 
teen years  old  for  seven  months  longer;  so  that,  if  he 
were  fourteen  years  and  five  months  old,  and  had 
not  been  in  school  for  a  whole  year,  he  still  might 
have  complied  with  the  law.  In  the  cases,  therefore, 
of  non-attendants  reported  at  the  census  date  as 
fourteen  years  old  (the  months  over  not  being 
stated),  it  may  or  may  not  have  happened  that 
the  law  was  disobeyed  :  this  would  only  follow 
necessarily  from  the  two  facts  of  age  and  non-attend- 
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ance  in  those  cases  where  the  age  Avas  less  than 
fourteen  years  and  five  months;  that  is,  by  the  doc- 
trine of  chances,  in  less  than  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases.  But  when  account  is  taken  of  the 
invalids,  the  already  sufficiently  instructed,  and  others 
excepted  by  the  statute,  it  must  be  admitted  as 
probable  that  the  cases  of  real  disobedience  to  the 
law  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  re- 
ported. On  the  other  hand,  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  cases  of  disobedience,  where  the  evidence 
does  not  prove  it.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  it  entirely 
safe  to  conjecture  that  the  cases  of  real  disobedience 
to  the  law  included  among  those  reported  as  fourteen 
years  old  do  not  exceed  300  in  number. 

After  the  two  deductions  above  noted  had  been 
made  there  remained  1,106  cases  of  children,  from 
seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  reported  as  non-at- 
tendants. More  than  a  third  of  these — 402,  to  be 
precise  —  were  reported  as  seven  years  of  age;  but,  as 
many  of  them  would  soon  be  eight,  it  was  thought 
beet  to  give  their  names  with  the  others  to  the  truant- 
officers  for  investigation.  According]}^  the  names, 
residences,  and  ages  of  the  Avhole  1,106  children  were 
copied  ont  of  the  census-books  upon  cards;  and  the 
cards  were  distributed  to  the  truant-officers,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  with  a  request  that  the  reason  for  non- 
attendance  in  each  case  be  ascertained  and  reported. 
The  results  of  this  inquiry,  to  be  clearly  presented,  will 
necessitate  going  somewhat  into  details;  but  the 
details  are  instructive  in  several  ways. 

Out  of  the  1,106  cards  issued,  922  were  subse- 
quently returned,  bearing  the  truant-officer's  report 
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in  that  number  of  cases.  The  lack  of  information 
caused  by  the  failure  to  return  all  the  cards  relates 
particularly  to  Wards  17,  18,  and  23. 

For  AYard  13  only  three  cards  were  issued,  the 
census-taker  apparently  having  found  only  three 
children  in  that  ward  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of 
age  not  attending  school.  The  case  of  Ward  21  is 
still  more  remarkable,  the  census-taker  having  found 
no  children  of  any  age  who  had  not  attended  school 
the  past  year.  In  the  other  twenty  wards  the  truant- 
officer's  reports  cover  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  cases  re- 
ported by  the  census-taker. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  facts 
thus  far  referred  to: 
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Tahle  showing  the  Number  of  Children  in  each  Ward  reported  as  not  having 
attended  School  during  the  Tear  ending  May  1,  1884:,  and  the  Number  of 
such  Cases  investigated. 
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A  classification  of  the  922  cases  was  next  under- 
taken, on  the  assumption  that  these  would  fairly 
represent  any  larger  number  of  cases  that  more  careful 
census-taking  might  have  discovered.  The  reports 
on  the  cards  were  compared  with  the  remarks  in  the 
census-book,  and  results  were  reached  which  may  be 
classified  and  summed  up  as  follows : 

(a)  The  first  class  was  that  of  invalids,  those 
whose  bodily  or  mental  condition  made  attendance 
at  school  impossible  or  undesirable.  This  class  num- 
bered 256,  nearl}^  one-half  of  them  being  but  seven 
years  old.  In  42  of  these  cases  the  difficulty  was 
with  the  vaccination. 

(J))  The  second  class  consisted  of  those  who  were 
considei'ed  by  their  parents  too  young  to  be  sent  to 
school,  or  who  attended  some  private  kindergarten, 
or  who  wei-e  privately  instructed  at  home.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  the  census-taker  had  omitted  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  home  or  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion. This  class  numbered  76,  about  four-fifths  of 
them  being  only  seven  years  old.  Many  of  them 
entered  public  schools  in  September,  1881. 

(c)  The  third  class  included  all  those  concerning 
whom  the  truant-officers  reported:  "in  school,"  or  "in 
school  now,"  or  "  waiting  for  I'oom  in  primary  school," 
or  "out  sick,  now  in  school,"  or  "lately  arrived  in 
Boston,  now  in  school,"  and  so  on ;  the  report  being 
in  all  cases  consistent  with  the  census-taker's  state- 
ment of  non-attendance  for  a  year.  This  class  num- 
bered 163,  nearly  one-third  of  them  being  "late 
arrivals."  A  few  of  these  last  could  not  speak 
English. 
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(d)  The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  those  who 
had  been  at  work,  or  had  been  helping*  their  parents 
at  home.  Poverty  and  sickness  in  the  family  were 
sufficient  excuses  in  these  cases,  although  technically 
there  was  disobedience  to  the  law.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  officers  report  inexcusable  neglect  on 
the  part  of  parents.  This  class  numbered  71,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  them  being  reported  in  the  census 
as  thirteen  years  old.  But  the  statements  made  to 
the  truant-officer  respecting  age  confficted  with  those 
made  to  the  census-taker  in  22  cases. 

(e)  The  fifth  class  is  made  up  of  those  who,  from 
the  truant-officers'  reports,  appear  not  to  have  been 
permanent  residents  in  the  city,  but  "were  here  for  a 
short  time,"  or  "on  a  visit,"  or  "  out  of  the  city  all 
winter,"  or  "  moved  out  of  the  city  since  May,"  and 
so  on.  This  class  numbered  111.  In  rather  less  than 
half  of  the  cases  the  evidence  leads  one  to  suspect 
disobedience  to  the  law. 

(f)  The  sixth  class  takes  in  all  those  in  whose 
cases  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  the  statements  re- 
ported by  the  truant-officer  being  at  variance  with 
those  reported  by  the  census-taker.  There  are  145 
such  cases,  the  dispute  being  as  to  age  in  44,  and  as 
to  the  fact  of  "  non-attendance  in  school  during  the 
past  year  "  in  101  cases.  In  a  few  cases,  of  "  late 
arrivals,"  attendance  at  school  before  coming  to 
Boston  may  not  have  been,  probably  was  not,  re- 
ported to  the  census-taker,  as  it  ought  to  have  been; 
but  in  the  great  majority  the  conflicting  statements 
are  apparently  irreconcilable,  and  one  is  left  to  take 
his  choice. 
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(^)  The  seventh  class  numbers  75  individuals 
whom  the  truant-officers  could  not  find  or  learn  about 
in  any  way. 

(/i)  Finally  come  a  few  not  readily  classified,  —  two 
being  "  graduates  of  a  grammar  school ;  "  two  "  in- 
mates of  the  House  of  Reformation ; "  one,  "forty- 
five  years  ol?!;"  another,  "nineteen  months  old," 
whose  mother  was  "  not  ready  to  send  him  to  school 
at  i3resent;  "  another  was  a  "  rtsident  of  Ireland,"  and 
80  on.     There  were  22  of  these. 

The  foregoing  statements  may  be  presented  in 
tabular  form  thus: 


Classes  of  Non-attendants. 


(a)   Invalids 

(6)    Uudcr  ciire    and    instruction  at 
bumc      

(c)  Out  last  year,  but  nnw  in  school, 

including  lute  arrivals 

(d)  At  work  or  kept  at  home  .  .  .  . 

(e)  Transient 

(/)   Evidence  conflicting 

'(g)   Not  found 

(A)   Miscellaneous 

Totals , 

Add  cases  not  investigated    .... 

Totals 


329 
73 


402 


Ages. 


125 
27 


152 
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24 


12 


97 


76 

163 

71 

114 

145 

75 

22 


922 
184 


1,106 


"With  this  analysis  before  us  we  may  foi-ni  a  prob- 
able estimate  of  the  nmnbei-  of  cases  in  which  the  law 
was  disobeyed  by  parents  not  sending  their  children 
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to  school.  JJ^o  such  cases  would  be  found  in  classes  a, 
h,  or  h,  for  these  children  come  within  the  exceptions 
made  by  the  statute.  Classes  e  and  g,  we  know  very 
little  about.  From  the  other  classes,  c,  d,  and  f,  we 
should  exclude  all  children  reported  as  seven  years 
old.  This  leaves  294:  cases  as  the  highest  estimate; 
but  the  most  probable  estimate  is  much  less,  for  about 
one-third  of  class  c  are  "  kite  arrivals,"  and  in  class/", 
where  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  we  must  not  assume 
a  violation  of  law  in  all  cases.  A  review  of  the 
doubtful  cases,  one  by  one,  brings  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  probably  not  over  185  in 
which  there  was  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
statute.  If  the  whole  1,106  cases  had  been  investi- 
gated, the  number  185  would  have  been  proportion- 
ately increased  to  222.  If  to  this  estimate  we  add, 
on  conjecture,  50,  to  cover  possible  cases  in  classes 
e  (transient)  and  (/  (not  found),  and  300  more  (as 
above  estimated)  for  children  repoi'ted  fourteen  years 
old,  who  may  not  have  complied  with  the  law,  we 
reach  finally  the  conclusion  that  out  of  the  6,309  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  reported  as 
not  having  attended  school  for  the  past  year,  there 
are  probably  not  over  572;  or,  to  put  it  in  a  round 
number,  say  600,  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  law. 
This  number  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  city,  and 
about  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  children  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  other  woi'ds,  out 
of  every  thousand  children  coming  under  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  not  more  than  fifteen  failed  to 
comply  with  that  law.     If  this  be  true,  or  anywhere 
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near  the  truth,  the  fact  speaks  well  for  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  truant-service. 

What  the  result  might  have  been,  if  an  absolutely 
thorough  search  of  the  whole  city  had  been  made,  is 
a  question  which  must  be  left  somewhat  open  to  con- 
jecture. We  eed  more  careful  census-taking,  more 
accurate  school-registration,  and  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  doubtful  cases,  before  our  conclusions 
on  this  subject  can  be  regarded  as  certain.  Still,  the 
evidence  as  it  stands  seems  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
an  absolutely  thorough  search  would  be  as  likely  to 
diminish  as  to  increase  the  estimated  number  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  that  we  greatly 
need,  and  ought  to  have,  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  each  year,  drawn  up 
in  such  shape  as  to  be  easily  referred  to  for  any  in- 
formation it  might  contain.  Such  a  list,  called  the 
"total  enrolment"  was  begun  some  years  ago,  but  for 
reasons  to  me  unknown  it  has  been  discontinued.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  because  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
respecting  some  important  matters.  For  example, 
it  would  seem  possible  and  desirable  to  verify  the 
statements  made  to  the  census-taker  in  respect  to  age, 
attendance  or  non-attendance,  and  so  on,  by  reference 
to  the  school  registers.  In  a  town  or  small  city 
this  wonkl  be  done  as  a  matter  of  course;  in  Boston 
it  is  said  to  be  impossible.  I  am  told  that  at  one 
time  an  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the  names  on 
the  census-books  with  those  on  the  school-registers, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  known  whether  children 
reported  to  have  been  in   school  had  actually  been 
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there  or  not;  but  the  work  was  soon  given  up,  be- 
cause the  enrolment  had  been  so  imperfectly  kept  in 
some  schools  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
it.  Failure  to  find  a  child's  name  on  the  register  was 
not  proof  positive  that  the  child  had  not  been  in  school ; 
and  the  register  itself,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was 
in  detached  portions,  scattered  in  all  the  school-rooms 
of  the  district,  so  that  reference  to  it  was  time-con- 
suming and  perplexing.  But  why  not  have  a  perfect 
registration?  It  would  surely  seem  to  be  easy  enough 
to  have  the  name,  age,  residence,  dates  of  admission, 
and  discharge  of  every  pupil,  however  short  his  stay 
in  the  school,  accurately  recorded  in  every  school 
district  in  the  city,  and  recorded  in  a  handy  form  for 
reference.  With  a  perfect  school  registration,  and 
more  pains  bestowed  on  the  annual  census,  the 
amount  of,  and  the  reasons  for,  non-attendance  could 
be  reduced  to  certainty,  and  some  important  questions 
would  be  removed  from  the  region  of  conjecture. 

CIIILDKEN  NEITHER    AT    SCHOOL    NOR    AT    WOftK. 

There  is  a  class  of  children  not  reported  by  the 
census-taker  as  non-attendants,  because  they  go  to 
school  about  half  the  time,  —  enough  to  satisfy  the 
law,  —  but  they  are  out  of  school  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Many  of  them  are  at  work,  either  at  home  for  their 
parents  or  elsewhei'e,  receiving  wages.  This  is  all 
right;  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  them. 
But  there  are  many  others  who  are  not  at  work;  they 
are  idle  and  in  the  streets.  Some  hold  certificates  of 
twenty  weeks'  attendance,  and  some  do  not.  Having 
left  school  on  the  ]Aea  of  going  to  work,  they  do  not 
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go  to  work  ;  or,  having  worked  awhile,  are  discharged, 
but  do  not  return  to  school  until  compelled  to  do  so. 
This  is  more  than  an  evil,  —  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  evils. 
A  system  of  half-time  schools,  in  which  the  street 
constitutes  the  other  half,  is  a  system  fraught  with 
danger,  and  no  good  citizen  can  look  upon  it  without 
grave  apprehension. 

Herein  the  law,  or  public  sentiment  behind  the 
law,  should  be  strengthened.  The  authorities  should 
be  in  a  position  to  insist  that  children  between  certain 
ages  should  attend  school  all  the  time,  unless  they 
be  suitably  employed  out  of  school. 

CASES    OF    DISTRESS. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  wish  to  refer  again  to 
that  class  of  cases  in  which  non-attendance  is  caused 
by  poverty  or  sickness  at  home.  The  mother,  per- 
haps a  widow,  with  many  children  to  care  for,  de- 
pends on  the  little  earnings  of  one  or  two  of  her  elder 
children  for  bread  and  a  roof.  The  law  says,  send 
the  children  to  school;  and  the  law  may  be  right,  — it 
aims  to  secure  the  best  welfare  of  all, — but  the  poor 
mother  cannot  be  expected  to  take  that  view  of  it;  to 
her,  obedience  to  the  law  means  starvation. 

The  truant-officers,  in  their  rounds,  become  famil- 
iar with  many  such  instances  of  distress.  They  are 
often  able  to  afl:brd  temporary  relief,  by  giving  shoes 
and  clothing  to  the  children,  or  by  procuring  the 
assistance  of  charitable  persons  or  societies.  A  good 
deal  of  charitable  work  is  done  by,  and  through,  these 
officers,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  before  all 
cases  of  distress  are  properly  relieved.     Here  are  a 
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few  of  the  reasons  why  children  were  kept  out  of 
school,  taken  from  the  truant-officer's  report  upon  the 
cards  above  mentioned: 

E.  B.,  13  3'ears.  "  The  father  has  been  dead  five  years.  This 
girl  is  out  to  take  care  of  a  sick  mother.     She  was  in  the  last  room 

but  one  in  the school.     The   other   three   children    are   in 

school." 

L.  M.  C,  13  3'ears.  "The  family  is  poor.  The  father  was 
obliged  to  take  this  girl  from  school  and  have  her  go  to  work." 

D.  C,  13  years.  "  No  clothes.  In  the  winter  the  uncle  was 
thrown  out  of  emplo3'ment." 

J.  N.,  13  years.  "  Famil3'  of  six  children.  No  parents.  Three 
of  them  have  to  work." 

J.  K.,  12  3'ears.  "Father  sickl3'  and  very  poor.  603*  works  with 
him.  Will  attend  night-school.  Father  cannot  do  without  boy's 
help." 

C.  P.,  12  years.  "Distress  in  familv.  Father  broke  his  leg. 
Members  of  farail3'  sick  eight  weeks  with  scarlet  fever.  Girl  kept 
out  to  care  for  the  sick." 

L.  H.,  11  years.  "  Mrs.  H.  has  five  children  to  support.  She 
is  obliged  to  keep  this  girl  to  take  care  of  the  children  and  do  the 
work." 

E.  T.,  13  years.  "  This  child's  father  is  dead.  Her  mother  is 
obliged  to  have  this  girl  work  for  her  support.  Is  attending  even- 
ing school." 

A   TRUANT-SCHOOL. 

The  need  of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  detain 
truants  has  more  than  once  forced  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Truant-Officers.  T^ie 
following  passage  taken  from  that  committee's  report 
of  1883  presents  the  matter  in  its  true  light: 

At  present  the  children  committed  to  Deer  Island  are  compelled, 
more  or  less,  to  see,  hear,  and  mingle  with  criminals.  Their 
transportation  and  commitment  are  attended  b3'  objectionable  as- 
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sociations.  It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  unwise  and 
unjust,  and  of  lasting  injuiy  to  tlie  children,  to  have  their  offences 
classified  or  connected  in  anyway  with  the  crimes  of  those  who  are 
committed  to  these  [other]  institutions.  The  stigma  of  liaving 
been  to  Deer  Island,  associated  as  it  must  be  with  tlie  idea  of 
crime,  should  be  forever  and  entirely  icmoved  from  the  thoughtless 
truant,  the  unaccountable  absentee,  and  the  helpless,  neglected 
child.  —  {Minutes  of  School  Commiltee,  27  Nommber,  1883.) 

The  only  way  to  prevent  the  stigma  of  having- 
"been  clown  to  the  Island"  from  attaching  to  the 
thoughtless  truant  is  to  detain  him  in  some  school 
on  the  mainland. 

"With  a  truant-school  plaped  in  a  suitable  locality  — 
and,  I  should  say,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  man- 
agement of  the  School  Committee —  some  highly 
desii-able  results  might  be  brought  about. 

In  the  first  place  commitments  for  truancy  could 
be  for  much  shorter  terms  than  is  now  usual;  but, 
being  made  much  earlier  in  the  child's  career  of 
truancy,  such  short  terms  would  cure  the  evil  long 
ere  it  had  reached  the  magnitude  it  now  reaches 
before  magistrates  are  willing  to  "  send  down  to  the 
Island  "  for  one  or  two  years.  Thus  the  punishment 
for  truancy  would  be  more  effectual  by  being  made 
lighter  and  earlier,  but  more  certain.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  good  deal  of  "  ^Dutting  on  probation," 
—  a  measure  which  is  effectual  when  properly  applied, 
but  which  often  fosters  the  very  evil  it  is  designed  to 
cure,  especially  when  ".putting  on  probation"  gets  to 
be  so  common  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  form. 
If  it  were  possible  to  apply  a  little  real  punishment, 
in  place  of  so  much  probation,  the  effect  would  be  to 
diminish  truancy,  and  make  the  total  number  of  cases 
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much  smaller  than  now,  while  the  resort  to  lono: 
terms  of  commitment  would  seldom  become  neces- 
sary- For  simple  truancy  the  penalty  is  now  too 
great,  and  the  attendant  stigma  a  very  serious  matter, 
so  that  the  officers  usually  and  very  properly  wait  a 
long  time  before  complaining  of  it.  This,  however, 
impairs  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  penalty  by  making 
it  uncertain.  Certainty  in  punishment  is  a  much  more 
effectual  deterrent  than  severity. 

In  the  second  place  there  would  be  an  023portunity 
to  effect  a  separation  between  different  classes  of 
truants.  There  are  at  least  two  classes  now  which 
should  be  kept  separate,  namely,  those  who  are  truants 
simply,  and  those  who  have  added  to  truancy  other 
misdemeanors  of  a  graver  kind.  It  is  of  course  known 
that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  young'  boy  detected  in 
petty  larceu}',  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  be  com- 
phiined  of  for  truanc}^  which  is  usually  a  fact  in  such 
cases,  and  to  be  committed  on  that  charge,  ^ow 
these  incipient  criminals  are  thrown  together  with 
those  who  are  simply  truants,  or  absentees  from 
school.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  it  highly 
desirable  that  these  classes  should  be  separated.  The 
wisdom  of  treating  simple  truancy  in  one  way,  and 
truancy  associated  with  criminality  in  another,  will 
hardly  be  disputed.  And  regarding  both  classes  the 
so-called  punishments  should  be  in  the  nature  not 
of  penalties  for  transgression,  but  of  provisions  for 
and  inducements  to  reformation. 

For  the  reasons  thus  briefly  indicated  I  hope  that 
this  subject  may  be  taken  up  again,  and,  if  possible,  a 
better  state  of  things  be  brought  to  pass. 
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SCHOOL   EXPENDITURES. 

Attention  is  frequently  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
school  expenditures  in  Boston  are  large.  Ten  years 
ago,  counting  in  the  cost  of  new  school-houses, 
they  reached  the  sum  of  |2,081,04:5.35,  — the  largest 
sum  expended  in  any  year  before  or  since.  Five 
years  ago  the  expenditures  had  been  reduced  to 
$1,652,245.29;  but  the  increasing  number  of  pupils, 
and  the  new  school-houses  yearly  required  by  the 
growth  and  the  southward  migration  of  our  popula- 
tion, have  since  carried  the  expenditures  up  to 
11,908,586.28. 

Whether  these  amounts  are  extravagant,  or  not, 
depends  partly  on  the  value  received  for  them,  and 
partly  on  the  ability  of  Boston  to  pay  them.  If 
Boston  has  a  larger  proportion  of  her  population  in 
daily  attendance  on  the  public  schools  than  any  other 
large  city  has,  the  fact  speaks  well  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  a  larger  expenditure  on  this 
account  is  creditable.  Again,  if  Boston  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  than  other 
cities  have,  the  fact  shows  that  pupils  in  Boston  re- 
main more  years  in  school,  and  get  a  correspondingly 
greater  amount  of  instruction;  but,  as  instruction  is 
the  upper  grades  is  more  costly  than  instruction  in 
the  lower  grades,  pupils  cannot  continue  many  years 
in  school  without  increasing  considerably  the  average 
cost  of  instruction.  The  better  the  schools,  the 
longer  parents  will  keep  their  children  at  school ;  but 
the  longer  children  stay  in  school,  the  greater  the 
average  cost  of  their  instruction.     A  high  average 
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cost  of  instruction  may  therefore  indicate  that  the 
schools  are  good;  it  certainly  indicates  that  the  com- 
munity believes  them  to  be  good. 

How  the  grading  of  pupils  affects  the  average  cost 
of  instruction  may  be  learned  by  comparing  Boston 
with  N^ew  York.  This  city  is  chosen  because  the 
difference  in  respect  to  salaries  is  small  and  may  be 
neglected,  thus  simplifying  the  reasoning.  In  the 
latter  city  the  average  cost  per  pupil,  in  the  grammar 
schools,  as  reported  in  1882,  was  $32.38,  and  in  the 
pi'imary  schools,  $14.24.  Had  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  grammar  schools  been  equal  to  the  number  in 
the  primary  schools,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in 
both  grades  of  schools  would  have  been  the  arith- 
metical mean  of  these  two  rates,  or  $23.62.  But  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  primaiy  schools  was  nearly 
double  the  number  in  the  grammar  schools,  so  that  the 
actual  average  cost  for  both  grades  of  schools  was 
$20.78  per  pupil.  In  Boston,  at  about  the  same  time, 
(the  financial  year  1881-82),  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  in  the  grammar  schools  was  $29.42,  and  in  the 
primary  schools,  $17.79.  Had  an  equal  number  of 
pupils  been  in  both  grades  of  schools,  the  mean  rate 
would  have  been  $23.60.^,  —  a  cent  and  a  half  lower 
than  the  mean  rate  in  New  York.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
Boston  was  enough  greater  than  the  number  in  the 
primary  schools  to  make  the  actual  average  cost  for 
both  grades  of  schools  $24.12  per  pupil,  or  $3.34 
greater  than  the  average  cost  in  'New  York.  Here 
is  a  difference  of  $3.34  in  the  average  cost  per  pupil. 
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due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  in  one  city  the  pnpils  re- 
main a  greater  number  of  3"ears  in  school,  and  reach 
higher  grades  than  they  do  in  the  other. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  cost  of  instruction  in  high 
schools  being  much  greater  than  in  grammar  and 
primarj^  schools,  the  av^erage  cost  per  pupil  is  carried 
up  all  the  more  in  the  city  where  the  high-school 
pupils  are  relatively  more  numerous.  We  find  in 
New  York  one  high  school,  the  Normal  College  for 
gills,  with  1,190  pupils,  costing  $04.05  each.  No 
high  school  for  boys  is  included  in  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  public  schools  of  New  York.  In  Boston 
we  find  one  normal  school,  and  two  classical  and 
eight  non-classical  high  schools,  with  2,044  pupils, 
costing  $101.42  each.  The  high-school  pupils  con- 
stituted in  New  Yoi'k  about  one  per  cent.,  and  in  Bos- 
ton about  four  per  cent.,  of  the  total  number  of  pupils; 
so  that,  even  if  the  average  cost  of  high-school 
instruction  had  been  the  same  in  the  two  cities,  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  for  all  the  schools  would  have 
been  raised  four  times  as  much  in  Boston  as  in  New 
York,  by  reckoniug  in  the  high-school  pupils.  But 
the  differing'  rates  of  hio-h-school  instruction  make 
the  excess  on  the  side  of  Boston  somewhat  more  than 
four  times  greater,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  being 
raised  in  New  York  about  (34  cents,  and  in  Boston 
about  $3.95,  or  $3  31  more  than  in  New  Yoi"k. 

Here,  then,  is  a  further  difi'erence  of  $3.31  in  the 
average  cost  per  pupil,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
high-school  pupils  are  relatively  four  times  as  numer- 
ous in  Boston  as  they  are  in  New  York,  but  partly  to 
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the  fact^that  the  Boston  high  schools  are  more  expen- 
sive than  is  the  IN^ormal  College  of  ]S^ew  York.  ^ 

The  reported  average  cost  per  pupil  for  all  the 
schools,  in  1882,. was  in  ]^e\v  York  |24  20,  and  in 
Boston  $26.98;  but,  before  these  rates  can  be  com- 
pared, allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
former  is  computed  on  the  average  daily  attendance, 
and  the  latter  on  the  average  numher  belonging.  The 
Boston  rate  may  be  brought  to  the  basis  of  average 
daily  attendance  by  increasing  it  about  one-ninth  of 
itself,  thus  making  it  $29.08.  This  exceeds  the  !N^ew 
York  rate  by  $5.78, —  an  amount  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  $3.34:,  plus  the  $3.ol,  above  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  relatively  larger  numbers  of  ujiper-class 
grammar  pupils  and  high-school  pupils  in  Boston. 

A  similar  result  would  follow  a  comparison  of 
Boston  with  any  other  large  city  in  the  United 
States;  but  it  would  be  necessar}^  in  order  to  leach 
exact  results,  to  take  into  account  the  different  scales 
of  salaries.  The  details  would  take  up  too  much 
space  here. 

The  general  result  of  such  comparisons  is  this: 
wherever  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  low,  there 
will  be  found  the  greater  proportion  of  the  pupils  in 
the   primary  grades,  while  the  upper  grades  of  the 

^  Uow  the  comparison  on  this  last  point  would  stand  if  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (for  boys)  were  joined  with  the  Normal  College,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  average  cost  of  high- 
school  instruction  in  the  two  cities  would  be  more  nearly  alike,  and  that  the 
difference  in  tlie  general  average  cost  M'ould  be  due  almost  exclusively  to  the 
relative  preponderance  of  the  high-school  pupils  in  Boston.  In  1882  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  had  874r  boys  belonging.  This  number  added 
to  the  number  of  girls,  1,190,  in  the  Normal  College,  gives  2,064  high-school 
pupils  in  New  York,  against  2,044  in  Boston. 
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grammar  schools  will  be  found  correspondingly  small. 
A  high  average  cost  per  pupils  may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  excellence  in  the  schools, — an  excellence 
if  not  absolute,  yet  reputed,  and  at  least  believed  in 
by  the  parents,  who  keep  their  children  in  them  long 
enough  to  reach  the  upper  grades.  If  the  people  of 
Boston  w  ere  to  lose  confidence  in  their  schools  so  far 
as  to  withdraw  half  the  grammar-school  pupils, 
mainly  those  in  upper  classes,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
high-school  pupils,  then  the  average  cost  per  pupil 
would  sink  to  the  level  at  which  we  find  it  in  some 
other  cities. 

Facts  bearing  upon  this  question,  and  fully  sustain- 
ing the  view  here  taken,  may  be  found  in  the  Reports 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
in  the  published  reports  of  various  city  superintend- 
ents. I  have  selected  the  ten  cities  which  had  in 
1880  a  population  of  over  200,000  each,  and  have 
computed  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  primary, 
the  grammar,  and  the  high  schools  respectively,  con- 
sidering the  first  three  years  of  the  school  course  in 
every  city  as  primary,  the  following  years  to  the 
eighth  (in  some  cities  the  ninth)  inclusive  as  gram- 
mar, and  the  rest  (including  the  normal  school)  as 
high-school  grades.  The  results  of  this  computation 
are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  showing  the  Average  Attendance,  the  Average  Cost  of  Instruction,  and 
the  Proportion  of  Pupils  in  each  Grade  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  ten 
largest  Cities  of  the  United  States. 
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1  Brooklyn  has  no  high  school,  properly  speaking.  This  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  represents 
the  pupils  in  the  "  Central  School,"  which  covers  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  a  grammar- 
school  course. 

The  organization  of  schools  in  Philadelphia  is 
peculiar.  There  are  primary  schools  for  the  first  two 
years,  secondary  schools  for  the  next  two  years,  and 
grammar  schools  for  the  fifth  and  following  years 
onward  to  the  high  school.  Male  instructors  are 
employed  only  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools,  and 
these  schools  contain  only  18|-  per  cent,  of  the  pupils. 
The  rest  —  81 J  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  —  are  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  under  lower  salaried 
female  histructors,  —  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  account 
for   the   low   average    cost   per   pupil   in    that   city. 
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A  comparison    between    Philadelpliia    and    Boston, 
grade  by  grade,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Table  shoiving  the  Per  Cent,  of  Pupils  in  each  Grade  of  Schools  in  Philadel- 
]}hia  and  in  each   Corresponding  Grade  in  Boston,  1S84. 
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Another  canse  of  a  low  average  cost  per  pnpil  is 
the  insnfficient  provision  of  teachers  and  school- 
rooms. In  one  of  the  ten  cities  above  mentioned 
nearly  13,000  pnpils,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
number  of  pupils  in  that  city,  belonged  to  "  double 
divisions,"  that  is,  could  go  to  school  only  half  a  day, 
some  in  the  forenoon,  others  in  the  afternoon,  because 
there  were  not  school-houses  enough  to  accommodate 
them  all  at  the  same  time.  In  another  city,  the 
superintendent  says : 


The  average  number  of  pnpils  to  a  class  in  tlie  lower  primar}- 
grades  is  still  so  large  as  to  render  almost  hopeless  any  systematic 
effort  to  introduce  into  the  classes  of  these  grades  the  best  methods 
of  instruction.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  class  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was,  in  the  fourth  primary  grade,  G3  ;  in  the  fifth 
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primary,  G4,  and  in  the  sixth  primar}',  84.  It  slioukl  be  borne  in 
mind  tliat  the  above  numbers  represent  the  classes  as  they  vvonld 
be  were  the  children  distributed  uniformly  among  the  schools;  but 
they  are  not  so  distributed.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were, 
in  the  fourth  primary  grade,  28  classes,  with  a  registry  of  over  70  ; 
in  the  fifth  primarj-,  30  classes,  with  a  registry-  of  over  80  ;  and  in 
the  sixth  primar}-,  20'  classes,  with  a  legistrj-  of  over  90,  and  40 
with  a  registry  of  over  100.  In  my  report  last  year  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  impossibility  of  properly  instructing  the  children,  and 
caring  for  their  physical  well-being,  when  the}'  arc  thus  crowded 
together. 

In  Boston  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  tolerated. 

Another  test  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  pnblic 
schools,  or  at  least  of  the  estimate  put  npon  them  by 
the  community,  may  be  made  by  compai'ing  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  with  the 
whole  population.  This  is  done  in  the  following 
table;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Boston  has 
more  of  her  population  every  day  in  the  public  schools 
than  has  any  other  large  city  in  the  United  States,  the 
only  city  approaching  Boston,  in  this  respect,  being 
San  Francisco,  where  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is 
also  high. 
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Tahle  showing  the  Population  in  18S0,  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  in 
Public  Schools  in  1SS2,  and  the  Ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  in  the 
ten  largest  Cities  of  the  United  States. 
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As  to  the  ability  of  Boston  to  pay  for  an  excellent, 
and  therefore  costly,  system  of  pnblic  instruction, 
some  idea  could  be  formed  were  it  possible  to  com- 
pare the  total  school  expenditures  with  the  actual 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  number  of  large  cities. 
But  this  cannot  be  done,  because  the  only  available 
indication  of  wealth,  the  assessors'  valuation  of  taxa- 
ble property,  is  governed  by  such  widely  different 
rules  in  different  cities  that  direct  comparisons  would 
be  wholly  inconclusive.  It  happens,  however,  that 
the  same  rules  which  govern  the  estimate  put  upon 
taxable  property  in  any  city  govern  also  the  estimate 
put  upon  property  used  for  school  purposes  in  the 
same  city.  These  two  estimates,  made  by  the  same 
persons  under  the  same  rules,  are  fairly  comparable; 
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and,  if  the  latter  be  divided  by  the  former,  the  quotient 
will  be  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  between  different 
cities,  showing,  as  it  will,  the  fraction  of  taxable  prop- 
erty which  has  been  devoted  by  each  city  to  school 
nses. 

The  x^osition  of  Boston  is  neither  high  nor  low 
among  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  folio w^ing  table : 

Table  showing  the  Cash  Value  of  Taxable  Property,  the  Valuation  of  School 
Property,  and  the  Ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former  in  the  ten  largest 
Cities  of  the  United   States. 

(Compiled  ftoni  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1883.) 
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property. 

Ratio  of  school  prop- 
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per  thousand. 

$1,644,635,197 

$11,783,700 

$7  16 

543,669,129 

6,003,084 

11  04 

283,738,317 

5,108,552 

18  00 

125,358,537 

3,4.56,810 

27  58 

672,497,902 

7,751,250 

11  53 

255,930,733 

3,079,699 

12  03 

247,000,000 

1,809,124 

7  32 

161,500,000 

2,040,000 

12  63 

222,336,400 

3,125,000 

14  06 

103,975,662 

667,500 

6  42 

"What  the  ratio  of  school  expenses  to  total  city 
expenses  has  been  in  other  cities  I  have  no  means  at 
hand  for  ascertaining,  except  in  the  case  of  San 
Francisco.  In  Boston  the  ratio  has  averaged  'l'2>f§Q 
per  cent,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  How  it  has 
varied  from  .year  to  year  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : 
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School  and  City  Exjoenditures  of  Boston. 


Yeab. 


1864-05 
18G5-00 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1S69-70 
1870-71 
1871-73 
1872-7» 
1873-74 
1874-7.'» 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-83 
1883-8S 
1883-84 


Total   city  expendi- 
tures. 


$fi,013,945 
6,34«,871 
6,327,682 
?,]00,414 
9,4S9,849 
12,551,335 
12,224,191 
12,144,976 
14,587,393 
18,241,909 
15,016,310 
15,114,389 
14,120,265 
13,515,405 
12,177,915 
11,904,257 
13,092,248 
13,230,151 
14,889,622 
15,657,536 


Total  school  expen- 
ditures. 


$643,774  68 
776,375  22 
781,280  60 
961,497  21 
1,329,287  78 
1,599,750  46 
1,. 575,279  07 
1,314,380  33 
1,746,703  25 
1,865,720  29 
2,081,043  35 
2,015,380  84 
1,816,615  49 
1,756,440  84 
1,759,885  90 
1,652,245  29 
1,775,037  15 
1,710,105  95 
1,680,791  22 
1,908,586  28 


Rai  io. 


10.7  per  cent. 

12.2  " 

12.3  " 
11.9 
14.0 
12.8 
12.9        " 

10.8  " 
12.0        " 

10.2  " 
13.9 
13.3 

12.9  " 
13.0  " 
14.5 

13.9  " 
13.6  " 
12.9         " 

11.3  " 
12.2 


Average  ratio  for  20  years  =  12.56  per  cent. 

In  San  Francisco  the  average  ratio  of  school  to 
city  expenses  for  the  last  twenty-three  years  has  been 
18.8  per  cent. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
discussion  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 

1.  Boston  has  a  larger  part  of  her  entire  popula- 
tion in  the  public  schools  every  day  than  has  any 
other  large  city  of  the  United  States. 

2.  In  Boston  the  higher  grades  of  public  instrue- 
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tion  (liigli  schools  and  upper  classes  in  grammar 
schools)  are  more  fully  attended,  and,  consequently, 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
large  city  in  the  United  States.  The  two  facts  here 
stated  as  cause  and  effect  ought  not  to  be  separated; 
they  belong  together. 

3.  In  proportion  to  her  means  Boston  is  spending 
less  than  some  and  more  than  other  large  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  facts  and  reasoning  upon  which  these  conclu- 
sions rest,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  considered 
whenever  a  bare  compai'ison  of  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
different  cities  is  made  an  argument,  as  it  often  is,  to 
prove  that  our  school  exj^enditures  are  extravagant. 

The  usual  statistics  for  the  half-year  ending  Janu- 
ary 31,  1885,  are  appended  to  this  report. 

EDWLN^  P.  SEAYER, 

Superi}iten  dent. 
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VENTILATION   AND   WARMING   IN    THEIR   RELATION 
TO   SCHOOL-HYGIENE. 

BY    F.    W.    DRAPER,    M.D. 

[The  following  is  an  abstractor  a  lecture  delivered  February  14, 
1885,  before. tlie  school-teachers  of  Boston,  under  tlie  auspices  of 
the  JMassacliusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association.] 

Ventilation,  primarily  considered,  is  a  renewal  of  the  air  of  en- 
closed places,  a  restoration  of  the  air  of  inhabited  rooms  to  its 
normal  condition  of  purity.  Under  this  definition  the  problem  of 
ventilation  is  easy  of  solution  ;  if  we  open  the  doors  and  windows 
of  a  room  we  quickl}'  change  the  air.  But  immediately  we  come 
upon  another  element  in  the  case,  that  of  maintaining  wholesome 
warmth.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  study  of  ventilation  lies  in  the 
combined  problem  of  heating  the  external  air  and  of  preserving  its 
purity  at  the  same  time.  In  our  climate,  during  seven  months  of 
the  jear,  this  correlation  is  inevitable.  To  take  in  air  at  the 
average  Avinter  temperature  of  28°,  laiso  it  to  G8°,  and  discharge 
it  again  without  unpleasant  currents,  is  a  process  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  paying  roundly  for  it,  j'et  upon  no  other 
condition  can  we  reasonabl3'  expect  success.  The  best  way  is  to 
admit  freely  that  it  is  expensive,  but  worth  all  that  it  costs  in 
mone}'  and  trouble. 

As  a  point  of  departure  for  our  consideration  of  this  problem  of 
ventilation  let  us  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  pure  air. 
The  chemists  tell  us  that  the  atmosphere  consists  of  several  gases 
and  vapors  in  a  state  of  mechanical  admixture,  notof  chemical  union. 
Its  chief  elements  are  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  wliich  tlie  former 
comprises  2,090  volumes  in  10,000  of  normal  air,  and  the  latter, 
whose  function  is  to  dilute  the  oxygen,  is  in  the  proportion  of 
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about  7,900  in  10,000.  Ollior  constituents  ave  aqnoons  vapor, 
ammonia,  caibonic-acid  gas,  ozone,  and  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 
Carbonic  acid,  which  of  all  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  has  re- 
ceived tlie  most  attention  from  sanitar}-  chemists,  is  present  hi 
pure  air  in  tlie  average  proi)ortion  of  4  parts  in  10,000,  and  if 
this  amount  is  increased  we  sliall  prescnth'  have  vitiation  which 
is  appreciable  to  the  senses.  The  other  constituents  of  pure  air 
are  either  negative  in  their  significance  or  are  but  little  under- 
stood . 

Our  next  inquiry  is,  in  what  wu}-,  and  to  what  degree,  does  the 
air  become  contaminated  and  rendered  harmful,  and  what  effects 
may  these  changes  have  upon  human  health?  Oxygen  is  fcnuid 
diminished  in  the  air  of  unventilated  rooms  ;  in  place  of  the  2,096 
parts  found  in  every  10,000  of  external  air,  Angus  Si'iiith  observed 
a  diminution  to  2,074,  in  a  theatre  at  11.30  P.M.  ;  to  1,827  in  a 
mine;  and  to  1,720  in  a  room  so  close  as  to  be  unendurable  for 
many  minutes.  These  small  (bfferences  are  less  important  in  them- 
selves than  in  the  suggestion  that  the  place  of  the  lost  oxygen 
has  been  taken  by  very  harmful  matters. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  humidity  which  wholesome  air 
should  contain  is  as  yet  too  unsettled  to  admit  of  a  decisive 
answer.  Man  adai)ts  himself  so  readily  to  climatic  extremes  that 
it  is  unwise  to  be  dogmatic  about  what  is  too  much  and  what  is  too 
little  in  the  matter  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  inhabited 
rooms. 

Carbonic-acid  gas  is  not,  as  was  formerh'  supposed,  the  poison- 
ous product  of  respiration,  for  which  oxygen  is  the  antidote  ;  it  is 
harmful,  because  it  obstructs  respiration,  having  a  negative  or 
suffocative  action  rather  than  a  toxic  effect.  But,  however  innox- 
ious it  may  be  in  itself,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  as  a 
measure  and  test  of  atmospheric  impurity,  the  one  element  whose 
presence  is  easily  and  accurately-  demonstrable,  and  the  one  to 
which  other  and  more  harmful  parts  of  a  vitiated  air  bear  a  toler- 
abl}'  constant  relation.  Parkes  states  that  the  ventilation  of  a 
room  is  imperfect  when  it  fails  to  introduce  fresh  air  in  suthcient 
quantity  to  remove  all  sensible  impurities,  so  that  a  person  com- 
ing from  the  external  air  shall  not  perceive  a  trace  of  odor  or  any 
difference  between  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  and  that  outside 
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in  point  of  freshness  :  lie  dcraonstrated  tlmt  the  organic  products 
of  respiration  begin  to  bo  manifest  when  the  carbonic-acid  re- 
actions show  an  excess  of  2  parts  in  10,000  over  tbc  pro- 
portion found  in  pure  air;  when,  in  other  words,  one  finds  6 
vohnnes  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  in  place  of  4  A-ohimcs.  This 
raininiuni  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  purity  in 
inhabited  rooms. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  badly  vitiated  air  may  con- 
tain has  been  found  to  be  very  variable.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents some  recorded  observations  : 

Standard  of  purit}'  (mountain  air)         .         .         .4. 

Standard  permissible  in  rooms       .         .         .         .      G. 

Amount  found  in  a  London  tlicatre        .         .         .   32. 
"  "        railway  tunnel      ....    33.8 

"  "        canal-boat  cabin  .         .         .    95. 

"  "        military  hospital  .         .         .    20.5 

"  "        cells  of  a  prison  .         .         .    35. 

"  "       boys'  school         .         .         .         .31. 

'•  "        girls'  school         ....    72. 

(■    30. 
"  '^       Boston  schools'  .         .         .       ^     20. 

(    21. 

Besides  these  various  changes  in  the  nafural  constituents  of  the 
air,  certain  adventitious  matters  present  in  foul  air  require  at- 
tention. A  vast  number  of  substances  (vapor,  gases,  or  solid 
particles)  continually  enter  the  atmosphere,  and  are  cither  ap- 
preciable by  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  sight,  or  are  inhaled 
without  any  warning.  Of  chief  importance  is  the  organic  matter 
which  is  given  off  b}'  the  skin  and  lungs  of  living  animals.  This 
is  pr.ill^y  molecular  and  partly  in  the  form  of  vapor  ;  it  is  fetid,  slow 
to  oxidize,  and  very  persistent.  The  dust  in  the  air  also  presents 
a  fruitful  subject  for  studv  ;  we  find  living  organisms  (whose 
number  is  estimated  at  529,000  in  every  cubic  foot  of  city  air,  spores 
of  fiuigi,  fragments  of  insects,  of  food,  of  A'egetable  fibre,  and  of 
mineral  matters.  Sometimes  the  dust  is  distinctly  poisonous,  as 
when  the  arsenical  coloring  matter  nsed  in  decorating  wall-paper 

1  For  a  full  report  on  ventilation  of  Boston  school-houses  by  the  lecturer,  see  Report  of 
City  Board  of  Health  for  1875. 
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becomes  dislodged  find,  floating  in  the  air,  is  inhaled.  In  school- 
room ail"  \vc  liave  not  only  the  vitiating  effects  of  healtliy  respira- 
tion, and  the  organic  products  from  the  skin  and  lungs  of  persons 
of  cleanly  hahits,  but  the  additional  exhalations  from  unclean 
bodies,  from  ill-odorod  mouths,  decaying  teeth,  and  dirty  cloth- 
ing. 

The  effects  of  breathing  and  rebreatliing  an  atmosphere  thus 
contaminated  are  too  well  known  to  require  elaborate  discussion. 
Headache,  lassitude,  and  nausea  are  its  results  when  the  air  is 
moderately  bad  and  the  exposure  is  transient ;  fever  follows  the 
inhalation  of  tliorongidy  vitiated  air,  and  all  have  read  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  i)roduced  wdiolcsale  and  fatal  poisoning  in 
the  cases  of  tlic  Calcutta  "black-hole"  prisoners,  the  Austcrlitz 
prisoners,  and  the  "Londonderry"  passengers.  The  indirect 
effects  of  a  foul  atmosphere  arc  not  to  be  forgotten  ;  it  lowers  the 
tone  and  depresses  the  vital  powers  so  that  resistance  to  disease, 
wdiosc  assaults  would  be  powerless  upon  a  health}''  body  in  full 
vigor,  becomes  lessened.  The  chikl  in  school  tlius  falls  a  victim 
to  contagious  diseases  more  readily  through  breathing  and  re- 
breatliing an  unwholesome  air. 

An  important  preliminar}-  matter  before  discussing  the  practical 
means  of  renewing  the  air  of  a  school-room,  or  other  enclosed 
place,  is  the  question  of  the  amount  of  air-space  which  eacii  of  the 
occui)ants  of  tlie  room  should  be  allowed.  This  space  should  be 
large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  required  amount  of  air 
into  and  through  the  room  witliout  creating  perceptible  air-currents. 
The  result  of  much  inquiry  is  that  each  person  ought  to  have  one 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air-space.  In  the  crowded  school-rooms 
frequently  found  the  average  air-space  is  not  more  than  200  or 
250  feet,  —  an  allowance  far  too  small. 

Our  next  question  is,  by  what  means  shall  we  secure  a  renewal 
of  the  air  in  the  room?  In  the  fiist  place  the  air  may  be  changed 
b}^  the  forces  constantly  acting  in  nature,  the  so-called  natural 
ventilation  ;  and,  secondly,  it  ma}-  be  controlled  by  forces  put  into 
operation  by  human  ingenuity,  or  what  is  known  as  artificial  venti- 
lation. It  is  obvious  that  in  practice  both  these  kinds  of  force 
are  in  combined  action  to  a  greater  or  less  degi'ee.  In  natural 
ventilation  we  have  in  action  three  factors,  —  diffusion,  the  wind, 
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and  the  difference  in  weight  of  masses  of  air  of  unequal  tempera- 
ture. By  means  of  diffusion  a  slight  degree  of  air-renewal  goes 
on  through  oven  the  solid  structure  of  mural  masonry  as  well  as 
through  the  openings  left  in  tlie  walls  by  imperfect  carpentry. 
The  action  of  the  wind  is  most  effective  in  perflalion,  when  the 
windows  of  a  room  arc  open  widely  and  the  air  is  allowed  to  pass 
freely.  This  method  of  Acntilating  is  effectual  beyond  anything  to 
be  obtained  in  an}'  other  way.  Air,  moving  at  the  rate  of  only 
2  miles  an  hour  (a  rate  almost  imperceptible  out  of  doors),  if 
allowed  to  go  through  a  space  20  feet  wide,  will  change  the  air 
of  the  space  528  times  in  an  hour.  Perflation  cannot,  however,  be 
depended  on,  because  of  the  uncertainl}'  in  the  rate  of  the  air- 
currents  but  it  ought  always  to  be  provided  for  bj'  cross-ventila- 
tion with  opposite  or  diagonal  windows,  in  school-rooms  especially. 
Very  often  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  aspirating  force  of  the 
wind  by  placing  some  form  of  "  ventilator,"  or  cowl,  or  louver, 
upon  the  top  of  air-shafts;  but  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and 
are  sometimes  a  positive  hindrance  to  air-renewal. 

To  get  the  most  benefit  from  natural  ventilation  the  window- 
sashes  should  open  from  the  top,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  and  the  top 
of  the  window  should  be  near  the  top  of  the  room.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  sashes  double,  so  that,  if  des-ired,  air  may  be  admitted  to 
a  room  without  appreciable  currents. 

But  all  these  methods  for  taking  advantage  of  natural  ventilation 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are  unreliable,  like  the  wind  it- 
self, and  that  during  man}-  months  of  the  j'car  the  important  ele- 
ment of  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  for  the  air  must  be  regarded. 
Thus  some  rational  and  practicable  system  of  artificial  ventilation 
comes  to  be  required  in  the  management  of  school-room  air.  If 
no  such  system  is  provided  the  room  in  question  will  do  what  it 
may  with  the  natural  forces  ;  iu  an  occupied  room  the  air  is  kept 
in  motion  by  the  varying  temperature  of  its  currents,  and  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  form  a  modified  kind  of  vacuum  which  air 
from  without  attempts  to  fill  by  entering  at  all  possible  apertures 
and  from  all  sources,  of  which  latter  some  maj^  be  absolutely  harm- 
ful. An  ideal  scheme  of  artificial  ventilation  would  close  all  these 
adventitious  inlets  and  provide  properly  appointed  ducts  and  open- 
ings ;  it  would  require  good  workmanship  for  the  exclusion  of  cold 
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and  the  econom}-  of  heat ;  it  would  duplicate  the  sashes  of  the  win- 
dows with  the  same  end  in  view. 

For  Ihe  satis factoiy  operation  of  an3'  plan  of  artificial  ventila- 
tion tlie  following  essentials  are  imperatively  required  : 

I.  An  inlet  for  fresh  air. 

II.  An  outlet  for  foul  air. 

III.  Means  for  promoting  the  motion  of  the  air-currents  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  siip|)ly  of  fresh  air  admitted  through  the  proper  inlet  should 
be  from  [)ure  external  sources,  absolutely  above  suspicion  ;  never 
from  the  cellar  or  basement  of  a  building,  nor  from  the  proximit}' 
of  out-houses,  water-closets,  or  drains.  The  size  of  the  inlet  is 
generally  too  small.  The  fresh  air  should  be  warmed  before  it 
enters  the  room  and  is  ready  for  respirator}*  use,  the  heating  ap- 
paratus being  a  -'  wa^'-station  "  in  the  progress  of  the  air  to  the 
enclosed  space  in  which  it  is  needed.  Of  the  two  chief  varieties  of 
warming  appliances,  the  furnace  and  the  steam  apparatus,  the 
latter  is  preferred  for  school-room  purposes,  provided  each  coil  of 
steam-pipes  is  supplied  with  an  opening  in  the  iramediatel}'  adja- 
cent wall  through  which  fresh  air  may  be  admitted.  If  the  furnace 
is  used  an  am[ile  supply'  of  air  should  be  admitted  through  a 
straight  and  light  air-box,  opening,  if  possible,  upon  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  building. 

The  degree  of  heat  should  not  be  above  that  which  results  from 
the  contact  of  the  air  with  metallic  pipes  filled  with  hot  water  or 
steam  ;  a  pcculiaih'  unwholesome  change  is  wrought  in  the  air 
if  its  temperature  be  raised  above  that  of  boiling  water.  Custom 
and  connnon-sense  have  established  68°  Fahr.  as  the  point  below 
or  above  which  there  should  be  the  least  possible  range.  Every 
school-room  should  be  provided  with  a  thermometer  as  the  only 
means  to  be  trusted  for  determining  the  temperature. 

The  supply  of  fresh  air,  properlj'  heated,  mny  be  delivered  to 
the  room  in  the  usual  way,  through  the  floor,  or  through  the  wall 
of  the  room  near  the  floor;  or  it  ma}'  enter  through  man}-  openings 
placed  along  the  cornice  at  the  top  of  the  room.  The  last  plan  has 
many  adv.'iutagcs  to  recommend  it. 

The  outlets  for  foul  air  are  next  to  be  considered.  The  used 
air  should  be  conducted  out  of  the  room  and  discharged  into  the 
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outer  air  by  means  of  smooth  sliafts,  having  ample  openings  iii 
eon'cspondence  with  the  openings  for  fresh  air  as  regards  tlieir 
size.  The}'  should  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to 
the  fresh-air  inlets.  The  openings  may  be  at  both  top  and  bottom, 
but  the  lower  outlet  is  the  most  useful  one,  if  care  is  taken  to 
supi)ly  suflicient  extracting  foi'ce  in  the  shaft  itself. 

Tliis  force  is  supplied  by  heat  in  the  shalt,  whereb}'  a  contin- 
uous and  strong  upward  current  is  produced  which  creates  a 
steady  draught  outward  from  the  room,  extracting  tlie  used  air 
and  sending  it  forward  to  the  common  receiver  or  cupola,  whence 
it  esc:ii)es  into  the  outer  air.  This  system  of  extraction  or  vacuum 
ventibilion  is  better  and  more  practicable  than  the  plan  of  pro- 
pulsion by  means  of  fans.  The  open  fire,  with  its  warm  cliimnc}-- 
flue,  is  the  type  of  the  foul-air  shaft ;  and,  while  worthy  of  full  credit 
for  the  heat  and  good  cheer  which  it  imparts  to  a  room,  its 
highest  function  is  that  of  ventilation.  In  some  buildings  for 
school-purposes  the  desired  end  is  gained  by  making  the  foul-air 
shaft  around  the  iron  smoke-flue  from  the  furnace  ;  this  flue,  being 
couslantly  warm,  heats  the  column  of  air  in  the  shaft  and  creates 
the  required  upward  current.  But  the  best  plan  for  the  school- 
house  Ibul-air  shaft  is  to  place  gas-jets  within  it,  the  heat  from 
which,  when  they  are  burning,  is  quite  efficient  for  the  puipose  in 
view^  In  countr\'  school-houses,  where  illuminating  gas  is  not 
available,  small  petroleum  oil  lamps  will  serve. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
ventilation  and  warming  the  following  practical  maxims  are 
appended  : 

I.  The  purity  of  the  school-room  air  is  the  one  thing  most  em- 
phatically to  be  desired  ;  hence, 

II.  The  teacher  should  never  close  the  furnace-register  or  the 
valve  behind  the  steam-coil,  these  being  the  only  inlets  for  fresh 
air  when  the  windows  are  shut. 

III.  The  teacher  should  keep  the  sliding  door  or  register  into 
the  foul-air  shaft  always  open,  that  being  the  outlet  for  the  used 
or  vitiated  air. 

IV.  The  temperature  of  the  school-room  should  be  maintained 
as  ncarl}'  as  may  be  at  G8°  Fahr.  ;  and  a  thermometer  on  the 
teacher's  desk,  or  in  some  other  easily  accessible  situation,  should 
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be  the  only  guide  for  determining  llie  warmth  of  the  room  ;  and 
this  guide  should  be  frequently  consulted. 

V.  School-rooms  are  generally  too  warm.  If  the  thermometer 
indicates  70°,  or  more,  raise  t'.ie  lower  sash  of  one  oC  the  windows, 
nnd  place  under  it,  so  as  to  fully  close  the  lower  aperture,  a  thin 
board.  The  air  enters  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  sash,  and 
docs  not  create  a  perceptible  draught. 

VI.  At  every  intermission  in  the  school-exercises  the  windows 
of  every  room  should  be  opened  at  the  to[)  and  bottom,  for  a 
longer  or  shoi'ter  time,  according  to  the  external  tcm|)erature,  in 
order  that  the  entire  boily  of  air  may  be  renewed  thoyouglil}-. 
But  it  is  always  unsafe  to  open  the  windows  while  tiic  scholars 
Are  silting  quiell}^  in  their  seats,  since  the  free  and  sudden  admis- 
gion  of  a  full  blast  of  cold  air  is  almost  as  harmful  as  continued 
breathing  of  unrenewed  air. 


APPENDIX  B, 


LESSONS  IN  CARrENTRY  GIVEN  IN  THE  BOSTON 
MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  BY  GEORGE  SMITH, 
TEACHER   OF   CARPENTRY,    1884-So. 

Lesson  I.  —  A  board  four  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  wide,  of 
undressed  lumber.  By  the  use  of  chalk  and  line  strike  off  two  or 
three  spaces  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart  for  the  use  of  splitting 
saw.  With  the  rule  and  pencil  maik  off  five  or  six  three-quarter- 
inch  spaces,  and  square  across  with  the  try  square,  fur  the  use  of 
cutting-off  saw.  After  using  tlicse  tools  what  remains  of  the  board 
is  to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  the  right  dimensions  fur  a  box  fourteen 
inches  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  four  ii:chcs  deep.  The  pnii)osc 
of  this  lesson  is  to  teach  the  use  of  the  splitting  and  cutting-off  saws. 

Lesson  II.  —  This  lesson  brings  into  use  the  different  bench 
planes.  First,  remove  the  iron  from  the  frame,  grind  it  on  the 
grindstone  if  necessary,  whet  it  on  the  oil-stone,  and  then  adjust 
for  use.     Taking  the  stock  cut  for  a  box  in  the  last  lesson,  plane 
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one  side  and  one  edge  of  the  board  square;  then  gauge  with  the 
marking-gauge,  and  plane  lo  four  inches  in  width,  squaring  ends 
with  the  l)ult-phnio,  and  nail  together. 

Lesson  III.  —  Get  out  stock  two  inches  wide  and  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  put  together  a  box  twelve  inches  long  and 
six  inches  wide,  by  mitring  the  ends  or  cutting  them  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees. 

Lesson  IV. — A  mitre-box.  Stock  eighteen  inches  long.  Bot- 
tom planed  to  four  inches  wide.  Take  out  of  wind  by  use  of 
straight-edge.  Sides  five  inches  wide,  and  nailed  to  the  bottom. 
Cut  with  a  saw  across  the  two  sides,  at  an  angle  of  fort3--five 
degrees,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

Lesson  V.  — Saw  and  plane  some  stock  three  inches  wide,  and 
put  together  a  box  b}'  cutting  the  ends  in  the  mitre-box.  This 
lesson  is  to  test  the  mitre-box.  If  correct,  the  ends  of  the  box  will 
come  together  square. 

Lesson  VI.  —  Stock  two  inclies  wide,  with  a  rabbet  cut  for  glass 
and  the  two  edges  beaded,  mitred,  and  dowelled  together  for  a 
picture-frame.     This  affords  another  test  of  the  mitre-box. 

Lesson  VII.  — Take  two  [)ieccs  of  board,  each  six  inches  long 
and  five  inches  wide,  planed  and  squared,  and  put  together  l)y  a 
common  dovetail  joint. 

Lesson  VIIl.  — Take  two  pieces  of  board,  each  six  inches  long 
and  five  inches  wide,  and  put  them  together  by  blind  dovetailing. 

Lesson  IX.  —  A  small  cabinet,  nine  inches  square,  halved  to- 
gether, with  two  drawers  put  together  b}-  blind  dovetailing.  Cross- 
bar between  the  two  drawers  dovetailed  in.  Made  of  black  walnut 
or  of  whitewood. 

Lesson  X.  —  A  chest  two  feet  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
twelve  inches  deep,  dovetailed  and  glued  together,  the  bottom 
fitted  inside.  Base  thrs«3  inches  wide,  chamfered  on  the  upper  edge 
and  mitred  together  at  tiie  corners.  Trimming  around  the  top 
beaded,  two  inclics  wide,  and  mitred  together  at  the  corners. 

Lesson  XL  —  Make  a  mortise  and  tenon,  and  fit  them  together. 
This  is  a  preparation  for  the  next  lesson. 

Lesson  XII.  — Cover  for  the  chest  (Lesson  X.).  Put  together 
with  mortise  and  tenon,  with  a  panel  in  the  centre. 

Lesson  XIII.  —  A  writing-desk,  twelve  inches  long,  nine  inches 
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wide,  three  inches  deep,  at  the  back,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  deep 
in  front,  with  compartments  for  pens  and  ink.  Cover  put  on  with 
binges. 

Lesson  XIV.  —  Stoclv  three  inches  wide,  two  inches  thick,  and 
six  inches  long,  framed  together  with  a  key  tenon. 

Lesson  XV.  — Table,  with  a  drawer.  Top  three  feet  long  and 
one  foot  eight  inches  wide,  made  of  two  boards  glued  together. 
Frame  put  together  with  mortise,  tenon,  and  draw-bore.  Cross- 
pieces  six  inches  wide.     Legs  square  and  tapering. 

LIST   OF   TOOLS   AT  EACH   BENCH   IN  THE    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

Splitting-saw,  cutting-oflT  saw,  foreplane,  short  jointer,  smooth- 
ing-plane,  butt-plane,  hammer,  mallet,  rule,  try-square,  bevel, 
marking-gauge,  mortise-gauge,  five  auger-bits  and  a  brace,  five 
firmer-chisels,  screw-driver,  counter-sink,  brad-awl,  scratch-awl, 
nail-set,  chalk-line  and  reel,  oil-stone,  oil-can,  bench-brush. 

A  few  tools  in  addition  to  those  at  the  benches  are  furnished, 
"when  needed,  to  individuals. 
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SUMMARY. 
January  31,  1885. 


General  Schools. 


Normal  •  .  .  . 
Latin  and  High 
Grammar  .  .  . 
Primary  .  .   .  . 

Totals  .  .   .  . 


1 

10 

50 

453 


'<'P 


4 

94 

651 

453 

1,202 


118 

2,462 

29,512 

23,6S0 


55,772 


113 

2,342 

26,779 

20,436 


•19,670 


5 

120 

2,733 

3,244 


6,102 


d 

o  a 

§ 

it 

"O 

^3 

C3 

s< 

O 

C^ 

Iz; 

96. 

111 

95. 

2,454 

91. 

29,438 

86. 

24,178 

89. 

56,181 

Special  Schools. 


Horace  Mann  .  . 
Licensed  Minors  . 
Evening  High   .   . 

Evening 

Evening  Drawing 

Totals 


a 

o 

"P..S 

a 

a 

.a 

"c  3 

O  =  Ml 

&1 

8,? 

I'S 

QQ 

«    .  o 

o 

^i 

t;  c  o 

r< 

3.0 
>< 

t< 

■«', 

< 

< 

tc 

1 

9 

76 

63 

13 

83. 

1 

2 

40 

36 

4 

89. 

1 

22 

1,499 

1,199 

.    . 

13 

86 

1,730 

1,056 

.   . 

5 

20 

5S9 

494 

21 

139 

3,934 

2,848 

SCHOOLS   AND   TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Houses. 

Rooms. 

Scats. 

Males. 

Females. 
2 

19 
5 
4 
3 
5 
2 
2 
4 
526 
453 

Total. 

Normal  School 

3 

78 

66 

8 

6 

10 

5 

5 

2 

620 

494 

100 
1,645 

852 

212 

205 

300 

100 

88 

82 

31,840 

25,128 

1 
12 
17 

93 

3 

Latin  Sclmnl 

English  II iL'h  School     . 
Girls'  IIi!.'h  School     .   . 
Girls'  Latin  Sdiool    .   . 
Koxbury  Hii.'li  Sdinol  .   . 
Dorchester  Iliirli  School  . 
Charlestowii  Iliuh  School . 
WcstI{oxhiirvIIii.'hScliool 
Brighton  lliirh  School  .    . 
East  HostonHigli  School  . 
Grnmmiir  Schools  .... 
Primary  Schools     .... 

51 
100 

12 

17 

20 

6 

5 

4 

6 

3 

3 

5 

619 

453 

Totals 

159 

l,^.v<7 

59,558 

131 

1,025 

1,156 

STATISTICS. 
SPECIAL   SCHOOLS   AND   TEACHERS. 
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Schools. 


M.llC8. 


Females. 


Total, 


Horace  Mann  School 

Licensed  Minors'  School ■ 

Evening  Schools 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

French :  High  Schools ■ 

German  :  High  Schools , 

Sciences:  East  Boston  and  West  RoxburyHigh  Schools  , 
Music  :  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools     •  ,  .   .  , 

Illustrative  Drawing,  Normal  School 

Drawing:  High  and  Grammar  Schools 

Sewing 

Chemistry:  Girls' Iligh  School 

Laboratory  Assistant :  Girls' High  School , 

Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  :  Girls' High  School  .  .  .  .  , 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  Latin  School  .  .  .  , 
Military  Drill :  High  Schools 


Totals 


2 

103 
20 


23 


183 


NORMAL  AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Semt-Aitimul   lietitrnt   to   January   37,    ISSS. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Rosbury  High 

Dorchester  High  .... 
Charlostown  High  .  .  . 
West  Roxbury  High    .   . 

Brighton  High 

East  Boston  High     .  .  . 

Totals 


Average  whole 
Number. 


085 
88 
77 

120 
57 
42 
58 

],392 


147 
594 
OSo 
130 
108 
180 
72 
61 
124 


Average 
Attendance. 


I 
2,560  |U42 


130 

643 
S3 
72 

116 
53 
41 
53 

1,313 


113 
340 
139 
571 
643 
132 
101 
174 
67 


2,455 


125 


1 
11    5 


17 
3 

3 

4 
2 

a 

4 

5  40 
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NORMAL    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS.    - 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  January  31,  1885. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

Enfjlish  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  lligii 

Dorchester  High  .  • 
Chariestown  High-. 
West  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  Higii  .... 
East  Boston  High.. 

Totals 


Xo.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 


2 

11 

5 

16 

19 

4 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 


Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 


118 
352 
147 
594 
685 
139 
108 
180 
72 
61 
124 


2,580 


Av'ge  No.  of 
Pupils  to  a 
Regular 
Teacher. 


59.0 
32.0 
29.4 
37.1 
36.1 
34.7 
36.0 
36.0 
36.0 
30.5 
31.0 

85.3 


ADMISSIONS,    SEPTEMBER,    1884. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


Schools. 


Girls'  High  School 

Chariestown  High  Schoo 
Brighton  High  School... 
Girls'  Latin  School 

From  High  Schools  . . . 
From  other  sources  . . . 

Totals 


Number 
Admitted. 


65 
1 
1 
1 


68 
28 


96 


Average  Age 

Years. 

Months. 

19 

3 

27 

4 

21 

21 

7 

19 

5 

19' 

5 

19 

5 

i  High  School  Graduates,  June,  1884,  Girls,  231. 
HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


Admitted. 

From 
Grammar 
Schools. 

From  other 
Souixes. 

Totals. 

Average  Age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Years. 

Mos. 

l^jitin 

118 

292 

34 
16 
32 

8 

61 

340 
43 
44 
64 
23 
18 
42 

84 
46 
251 
271 
74 
60 
81 
2'.» 
25 
67 

34 
15 
41 
69 

3 
10 
15 

2 

2 
3 

118 
61 
292 
340 
77 
60 
96 
31 
27 
70 

14 
14 
15 
16 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
16 

3 

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High  .  . . 
Chariestown  High.. 
West  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  High. .... 
East  Boston  High.. 

5 
2 

1 
6 
4 
2 
3 
8 

Totals 

537 

(;35 

978 

194 

1,172 

15 

fj 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1885. 


Schools. 


Adams 

Allston 

Andrew 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill    .   .   . 

Central 

Chapman     .... 
Charles  Sumner    . 

Coming , 

Dearborn     .... 

Dillaway , 

Dorchester-Everett , 

Dudley , 

Dwight 

Eliot , 

Emeraon 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham .   .  .  , 

Gaston , 

George  Putnam    .  . 

Gibson 

Hancock 

Harris , 

Harvard , 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


354 
221 
388 
215 
831 


650 
316 
333 
309 
158 
472 
491 


288 
710 
709 
936 
409 


279 


127 
186 


125 

283 


159 
233 
317 
226 


340 
134 

612 
516 
633 
276 


296 
804 
783 
331 
531 
153 
203 
542 
136 
320 


513 
454 
705 
441 
831 
409 
650 
670 
333 
649 
292 
1,084 
1,007 
633 
564 
710 
709 
036 
705 
804 
783 
610 
531 
280 
389 
542 
261 
603 


Average 
Attendan.'e. 


Joys. 

Girls. 

322 

145 

199 

202 

355 

278 

195 

202 

783 

.  .  . 

.  . 

367 

593 

.  .  . 

294 

323 

305 

.  .  . 

285 

310 

150 

121 

443 

554 

450 

462 

.  . 

561 

267 

243 

654 

647 

.  .  . 

823 

.  .  . 

377 

266 

731 

698 

257 

293 

.  . 

476 

119 

139 

170 

181 

.  . 

494 

117 

121 

262 

289 

467 
401 
633 
397 
783 
367 
593 
617 
305 
595 
271 
997 
912 
561 
510 
654 
647 
823 
643 
731 
698 
550 
476 
258 
351 
494 
238 
551 


5?g  g  i 

^      OS 


!'§ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


'Female  Principal. 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

V 

°  1 

c 

a 

i 

Schools. 

«    c 
35 

gj 

89. 

c: 

1 

a 
E 

3 
OQ 

1 

< 
■a 

1 

Boys. 

Girls. 
331 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

I 
s 

Hillside 

.  .  . 

331 

.  .  . 

296 

296 

4 

Lawrence 

876 

.  .  . 

876 

818 

.   .   . 

818 

58 

93. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

12 

Lewis 

301 

332 

633 

276 

303 

879 

54 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Lincoln     

801 

.   .   . 

801 

751 

.   .   . 

751 

50 

04. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

Lowell 

312 

280 

592 

287 

248 

535 

57 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Lyman 

438 

163 

601 

394 

145 

539 

62 

90. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Mather 

223 

195 

418 

200 

169 

369 

49 

88. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Minot 

140 

132 

272 

128 

116 

244 

28 

89. 

. 

1 

2 

4 

Mt.  Vernon 

97 

98 

195 

87 

85 

172 

23 

88. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Norcross 

673 

673 

604 

604 

69 

90. 

1 

. 

2 

3 

0 

Phillips 

7.W 

.  .   . 

752 

697 

.   .   . 

697 

65 

93. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Prescott 

239 

256 

495 

226 

231 

457 

38 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Prince 

237 

232 

469 

203 

196 

399 

70 

85. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Quincy 

697 

.   .  . 

597 

540 

.   .   . 

540 

67 

90. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

Rice 

643 

411 

454 

643 
865 

590 
379 

414 

590 
793 

63 

72 

92. 
92. 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
3 

9 

Bherwin 

10 

Bhurtletf 

.   .   . 

681 

681 

.   .  . 

605 

605 

77 

89. 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Stoughton 

139 

138 

277 

128 

122 

250 

27 

90. 

1 

2 

3 

Tileston 

40 

29 

69 

37 

25 

62 

7 

91. 

. 

1 

1 

Warren 

332 

850 

682 

315 

326 

641 

41 

94. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

Wells 

492 
1,000 

492 
1,000 

433 

882 

433 

882 

69 
117 

88. 
88. 

1 
1 

• 

2 
3 

1 
5 

7 

Winthrop 

12 

Totals 

15,368 

14,144 

29,512 

14,123 

12,656 

26,779 

2,733 

91. 

43 

47 

70 

82 

377 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns,  to  January  31,  1885. 


Districts. 


Adams  .... 
Allston  .... 
Andrew  .  .  . 
Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .  .  . 
Bowdoin  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill  .  . 
Central  .... 
Chapman  .  .  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins  .... 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dillaway  .  .  . 
Dor.-Everett  . 
Dudley  .... 
Dwight  .... 

Eliot 

Emerson  .  .  . 
Everett  .... 
Franklin  .  .  . 
Frothingham  . 
Gaston  .... 
George  Putnam 
Gibson  .... 
Hancock  .  .  . 
Harris  .... 
Harvard     .   .   . 


Average  whole 
Number. 


oys. 

Girls. 

309 

105 

214 

201 

291 

245 

158 

133 

362 

292 

212 

201 

225 

218 

292 

314 

8:{ 

68 

176 

147 

164 

134 

388 

339 

534 

505 

205 

166 

291 

242 

295 

317 

153 

176 

384 

112 

286 

181 

313 

319 

361 

330 

255 

225 

406 

361 

112 

101 

129 

142 

429 

366 

95 

109 

233 

210 

414 
415 
536 
291 
654 
413 
443 
606 
151 
323 
298 
727 
1,039 
371 
533 
612 
329 
496 
467 
632 
691 
480 
707 
213 
271 
795 
204 
443 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


267 
177 
248 
133 
328 
184 
202 
265 

74 
163 
150 
351 
461 
183 
243 
263 
132 
340 
249 
273 
320 
230 
360 

95 
111 
387 

83 
206 


90 
157 
208 
104 
252 
166 
197 
267 

61 
125 
117 
300 
416 
140 
194 
272 
149 

07 
153 
269 
281 
192 
301 

83 
111 
328 


357 
334 
456 
237 
680 
350 
399 
532 
135 
278 
267 
651 
877 
323 
437 
535 
281 
437 
402 
642 
601 
422 
661 
178 
222 
715 
173 
379 


< 

a 

§1 

■a 

a 

"5  . 

a  £ 

1)  a, 

£ 

g 
>. 

00 

a 

> 
O 

67 

86 

237 

187 

81 

81 

237 

170 

80 

85 

292 

245 

54 

85 

174 

133 

74 

89 

397 

263 

63 

85 

224 

217 

44 

90 

247 

220 

74 

88 

329 

298 

16 

88 

91 

65 

45 

86 

212 

132 

31 

90 

175 

128 

76 

90 

447 

297 

162 

84 

555 

601 

48 

90 

214 

169 

96 

82 

270 

251 

77 

87 

310 

316 

48 

85 

170 

168 

59 

90 

285 

216 

65 

86 

240 

243 

90 

86 

342 

311 

90 

87 

342 

359 

58 

88 

237 

249 

106 

86 

403 

380 

35 

83 

138 

83 

49 

82 

164 

121 

80 

83 

488 

333 

31 

85 

106 

101 

64 

86 

198 

213 

424 
407 
537 
307 
660 
441 
467 
627 
166 
344 
303 
744 
1,056 
383 
521 
626 
338 
501 
483 
653 
701 
486 
783 
221 
285 
821 
207 
411 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Hillside  . 
Lawrence 
Lewis  .  , 
Lincoln  . 
Lowell .  . 
Lyman  .  . 
Mather  .  . 
Minot  .  . 
Mount  Vernon 
Norcross  . 
Phillips  . 
Preseott  . 
Prince  .  . 
Quincy  ,  . 
Rice  .  .  . 
Sherwin  . 
Shurtleff  . 
Stoughton 
Tileston  . 
Warren  . 
Wells  .  . 
Winthrop 

Totals  . 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

123 

103 

777 

242 

280 

299 

266 

94 

266 

272 

412 

170 

183 

209 

92 

119 

53 

73 

241 

473 

260 

223 

241 

225 

86 

90 

439 

314 

253 

227 

414 

406 

175 

216 

85 

88 

23 

33 

267 

292 

340 

318 

143 

163 

12,774 

10,906 

226 
1,019 
579 
360 
538 
582 
392 
211 
126 
714 
483 
466 
176 
753 
480 
820 
391 
173 
56 
559 
656 
306 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

106 

87 

700 

210 

244 

256 

232 

80 

237 

2.36 

361 

138 

148 

163 

79 

93 

46 

60 

215 

417 

226 

187 

218 

197 

66 

71 

388 

270 

201 

184 

371 

3.59 

154 

178 

74 

71 

20 

29 

226 

238 

300 

265 

128 

146 

11,208 

9,228 

«  m  0)  S 


193 
910 
500 
312 
473 
499 
311 
172 
106 
632 
413 
415 
137 
658 
385 
730 
332 
145 
49 
464 
565 
274 


20,436  3,244 


87 


146 
549 
332 
183 
285 
319 
223 
141 

81 
411 
264 
260 

97 
423 
279 
459 
242 
110 

43 
344 
395 
192 


13,302 


479 

258 

186 

255, 

280 

178 

72 

48 

329 

227 

216 

90 


'AS 


234 
1,028 
590 
369 
540 
599 
401 
213 
129 
740 
491 
476 
187 


345 

768 

230 

509 

383 

842 

141 

383 

78 

188 

15 

58 

229 

573 

281 

676 

99 

291 

10,876 

24,178 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  Jan.  31,  1SS5. 


Districts. 

6 

i 

o 

a 
o 

m 

O 

C 

O  3 
1^ 

u 

O  3 

5 

OQ 

a 
>> 

c 
o 
> 
o 
CO 

"3) 

u 
a 
u 

2 

a 
o 

a 

u 

a 

<u 

1 
> 

si 

H 

Adams  .... 

94 

163 

162 

424 

46 

100 

91 

86 

55 

26 

12 

6 

2 

Allston  .... 

105 

120 

182 

407 

64 

83 

90 

87 

44 

25 

6 

4 

4 

Andrew    .  .  . 

167 

201 

169 

537 

65 

108 

119 

117 

81 

29 

13 

3 

2 

Bennett    .   .   . 

55 

117 

135 

307 

38 

71 

65 

79 

43 

7 

■3 

Bigelow    .  .  . 

195 

239 

226 

660 

72 

143 

182 

133 

88 

27 

12 

2 

1 

Bowdoin  .  .  . 

102 

165 

174 

441 

38 

97 

89 

94 

80 

28 

12 

1 

Brimmer  .  .  . 

148 

127 

192 

467 

44 

92 

111 

108 

75 

34 

1 

2 

Bunker  Hill    . 

156 

194 

277 

627 

79 

116 

134 

144 

102 

39 

11 

2 

Central     .  .  . 

52 

46 

58 

156 

11 

34 

46 

40 

17 

6 

1 

1 

Chapman     .  . 

114 

104 

126 

344 

37 

79 

96 

85 

32 

11 

1 

3 

Chas.  Sumner 

77 

99 

127 

303 

47 

60 

68 

61 

37 

21 

7 

2 

Coraiua     .  .  . 

216 

236 

292 

744 

103 

168 

176 

145 

93 

45 

11 

2 

Dearborn     .  . 

270 

298 

388 

1,056 

88 

233 

234 

214 

165 

71 

35 

9 

Dillaway  .  .  . 

82 

135 

166 

383 

35 

83 

96 

100 

39 

27 

2 

1 

Dor.-Everett   . 

152 

170 

199 

521 

74 

89 

107 

116 

83 

37 

15 

Dudley  .... 

164 

202 

260 

626 

62 

128 

120 

131 

103 

58 

18 

0 

Dwight     .  .  . 

113 

117 

108 

338 

22 

70 

78 

93 

47 

16 

8 

3 

Eliot 

141 

149 

211 

601 

75 

82 

128 

113 

73 

24 

6 

Emerson  .   .  . 

113 

150 

220 

483 

50 

79 

111 

82 

81 

48 

21 

7 

Everett     .  .  . 

148 

296 

209 

653 

48 

122 

172 

148 

102 

41 

16 

3 

Franklin  .  .  . 

141 

268 

292 

701 

68 

111 

163 

158 

125 

53 

20 

2 

Frothingbam  . 

117 

206 

163 

486 

51 

89 

97 

115 

83 

40 

8 

3 

-Gaston  .  .  .  . 

175 

235 

373 

783 

108 

120 

169 

206 

121 

37 

10 

6 

Geo.  Putnam . 

56 

53 

112 

221 

29 

45 

64 

38 

28 

13 

3 

1 

Gibson  .  .  .  . 

100 

65 

120 

285 

42 

47 

75 

68 

42 

6 

5 

Hancock   .  .  . 

199 

211 

411 

821 

155 

151 

182 

180 

95 

49 

7 

1 

Harris   .   .   .   . 

55 

56 

96 

207 

16 

36 

54 

37 

29 

19 

5 

5 

Harvard   .  .  . 

95 

175 

141 

411 

87 

75 

86 

84 

SO 

37 

9 

3 

Hillside    .  .  . 

67 

74 

93 

234 

34 

53 

59 

49 

22 

11 

3 

2 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Districts. 

S 

O 

2 
S 

s 

B 
O 
o 

C3 

i 

sa 

O  3 

O  0! 

> 

a 
« 
>> 

i 
> 

o 

£ 

a 
o 

611 

U 

a 

e> 

a 

% 

o 

s 

Eh 
103 

u 

a 
o 

g 
29 

>. 

o 
> 

7 

Lawrence  .  . 

245 

292 

491 

1,028 

102 

215 

232 

213 

124 

3 

Lewis  .... 

145 

175 

270 

590 

66 

117 

149 

133 

88 

24 

9 

3 

1 

Lincoln  .  .  . 

113 

118 

138 

369 

41 

76 

66 

81 

60 

29 

11 

3 

2 

Lowell    .  .  . 

185 

170 

185 

540 

62 

110 

113 

124 

87 

33 

11 

Lyman    .  .  . 

165 

163 

271 

599 

72 

124 

123 

126 

84 

56 

13 

1 

Mather    .  .  . 

120 

143 

138 

401 

35 

76 

112 

95 

47 

19 

11 

5 

1 

Minot  .  .  .  . 

61 

50 

102 

213 

5-2 

46 

43 

42 

12 

14 

2 

2 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

37 

37 

55 

129 

17 

24 

40 

31 

10 

6 

1 

Norcross    .  . 

185 

263 

292 

740 

9(1 

154 

167 

153 

95 

47 

19 

10 

5 

Phillips  .  .  . 

124 

157 

210 

491 

77 

95 

92 

101 

66 

42 

14 

4 

Prescott .  .  . 

115 

157 

204 

476 

61 

81 

118 

106 

64 

33 

10 

3 

Prince     .  .  . 

56 

62 

69 

187 

12 

46 

39 

43 

40 

7 

Quincy    .  .  . 

181 

330 

257 

768 

74 

153 

196 

180 

103 

51 

8 

2 

1 

Rice     .  .  .  . 

115 

188 

20U 

509 

48 

110 

121 

120 

84 

22 

2 

2 

Sherwln     .  . 

216 

269 

357 

842 

87 

181 

191 

177 

121 

69 

13 

7 

6 

Shurtleff    .   . 

112 

115 

156 

383 

39 

83 

120 

83 

43 

10 

3 

2 

Stoughton  .  . 

60 

54 

74 

188 

41 

39 

30 

47 

23 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Tilcston  .  ,  . 

8 

16 

34 

58 

15 

15 

13 

10 

4 

1 

Warren  .  .  . 

147 

150 

276 

573 

74 

132 

138 

114 

83 

22 

6 

4 

Wells  .   .   .   . 

161 

226 

289 

676 

96 

139 

160 

147 

89 

39 

4 

2 

Winthrop  .  . 

60 

123 

lu8 

291 

58 

73 

61 

56 

28 

12 

1 

2 

Totals     .  . 

6,2S0 

8,034 

9,864 

24,178 

2,857 

4,859 

5,586 

5,293 

3,420 

1,518 

45 

141 

55 

Percentages 

26.0 

33.2 

40.8 

100 

11.8 

20.1 

23.1 

21.9 

14.1 

6.3 

1.9 

.6 

.2 
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Number  of  Pupils 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  Jan.  31,  1885. 


Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

6   . 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

(SB     3 

OS      0.4 

>    o 

< 

•|.s 

o  c* 
6   •« 

Adams 

10 

513 

51.3 

Harris 

6 

261 

52.2 

AUston 

9 

454 

50.4 

Harvard  . . . 

12 

603 

50.3 

Andrew 

13 

705 

54.2 

Hillside.... 

6 

331 

55.2 

Bennett  .... 

9 

441 

47.8 

Lawrence  . . 

17 

876 

51.5 

Bigelow  .... 

15 

831 

55.4 

Lewis 

12 

633 

52.8 

Bowdoin 

9 

409 

45.4 

Lincoln  .... 

15 

801 

63.4 

Brimmer.... 

13 

650 

50. 

Lowell 

11 

592 

53.8 

Bunker  Hill. 

13 

670 

51.5 

Lyman   .... 

12 

601 

50.1 

Central 

6 

333 

55.5 

Mather  .... 

8 

418 

62.3 

Chapman  . . . 

12 

649 

54.1 

Mlnot 

6 

272 

45.3 

Clias.  Sumner 

6 

292 

48.7 

Mt.  Vernon. 

4 

195 

48.7 

Comins 

19 

L084 

57. 

Norcross  . . . 

14 

673 

46.6 

Dearborn  . . . 

19 

1,007 

53. 

Phillips 

14 

752 

53.7 

Dill  away  . . . 

12 

G33 

52.8 

Prescott 

9 

495 

65. 

Dor.-Everett 

11 

564 

51.3 

Prince 

9 

469 

52.1 

Dudley 

14 

710 

50.7 

Quincy 

12 

697 

49.8 

Dwight 

14 

709 

50.6 

Rice 

13 

643 

49.6 

Eliot 

18 

936 

52. 

Sherwin.... 

16 

865 

64.1 

Emerson.... 

12 

705 

58.8 

Shurtleff. . . 

13 

681 

52.4 

Everett 

15 

804 

53.6 

Stoughton.. 

5 

277 

55.4 

Franklin .... 

15 

783 

52.2 

Tileston 

2 

69 

34.6 

Frothingliam 

12 

610 

50.8 

Warren  .... 

13 

682 

62.4 

Gaston 

11 

531 

48.3 

Wells 

10 

492 

49.2 

Geo.  Putnam 

Gibson  

Hancock  . . . 

5 

9 

11 

280 
389 
542 

56. 

43.3 

49.3 

Winthrop  .. 

20 

1,000 

50. 

Totals  . . . 

670 

29,512 

61.8 

STATISTICS. 
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PEIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Fupils  to  a  Teacher^  Jan.  31,  1885. 


Districts. 


Adams 

8 

Allston 

8 

Andrew 

10 

Bennett  . . . . 

6 

Bigelow  .... 

13 

Bowdoin  . . . 

8 

Brimmer  . . . 

9 

Bunker  Hill. 

12 

Central 

3 

Chapman  . . . 

6 

Ch's  Sumner 

7 

Comins 

13 

Dearborn   . . 

19 

Dillaway  . . . 

7 

Dor.-Everett 

10 

Dudley 

12 

Dwight 

6 

Eliot 

10 

Emerson  . . . 

9 

Everett 

12 

Franklin  . . . 

13 

Frotliingliam 

9 

Gaston 

13 

Geo.  Putnam 

4 

Gibson  

6 

Hancock 

15 

414 
415 
636 
291 
654 
413 
443 
606 
153 
323 
298 
727 
1,039 
371 
533 
612 
329 
496 
467 
632 
691 
480 
767 
213 
271 
795 


51.8 

61.9 

53.G 

48.5 

50.3 

51.6 

49.2 

60.5 

61. 

53.8 

42.6 

55.9 

54.7 

53. 

53.3 

51. 

64.7 

49.6 

61.9 

62.7 

63.2 

53.3 

69. 

53.2 

45.2 

53. 


Districts. 


Harris  .... 

Harvard  . . 

Hillside  . . . 

Lawrence  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  . . . . 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Mather  . . . . 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 

Norcross . . . 

Phillips 

Prescott  . . . 
Prince  . . . . 
Quincy  . . . . 

Rice 

Sherwin  . . . 
Shurtleff... 
Stoughton.. 
Tileston .... 
Warren  .... 

Wells 

Winthrop  . . 


Totals 


(21  g 

Eh 


4 

9 

4 

20 

11 

6 

10 

11 

8 

5 

3 

14 
9 
9 
3 

14 
9 

16 
7 
3 
1 

11 

12 
6 


453 


< 


204 

443 

226 

1,019 

579 

360 

538 

582 

392 

211 

126 

714 

483 

446 

176 

753 

480 

820 

391 

173 

56 

559 

656 

306 


23,680 


!2;2 


61. 

48.1 

56.5 

51. 

52.6 

60. 

53.8 

52.9 

49. 

42.2 

42. 

51. 

53.7 

49.6 

58.7 

53.8 

53.3 

51.2 

55.9 

57.7 

56. 

50.8 

54.7 

51. 


62.3 
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PKIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  promoted  to  Grammar  Schools  for  the  five  motiihs  ending 
January  31,  1S85. 


Districts. 


Adams 

AUston 

Andrew 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill.... 

Central 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearhorn 

Dillaway 

Dor.-Everett  .  . 

Dudley 

Dwight , 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham  -  - . 

Gaston 

George  Putnam 

Gibson 

Hancock 


o 

o 

Total. 

17 

51 

u 

47 

81 

70 

Gl 

131 

19 

25 

44 

72 

40 

112 

49 

44 

93 

57 

48 

105 

58 

G3 

121 

28 

18 

46 

43 

50 

93 

44 

31 

75 

9G 

79 

175 

lOG 

UG 

222 

40 

37 

77 

Gl 

G4 

125 

G4 

oG 

120 

24 

29 

53 

G2 

22 

84 

GO 

32 

92 

45 

77 

122 

40 

52 

92 

SO 

27 

57 

CG 

71 

137 

28 

28 

5G 

30 

19 

49 

G9 

57 

12G 

Districts. 


Harris 

Harvard  . . . 
Hillside.... 
Lawrence  . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln .  . . . 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross. .. 
Phillips.... 
Prescott.  . . . 

Prince 

Quincy  . . . . 

Rice 

Slierwin  . . . 
Shurtleff. .. 
Stoughton. . 
Tiloston  . . . 
Warren  . . . . 

Wells 

Winthrop  . . 

Totals 


o 

pa 

5 

25 

24 

35 

45 

25 

13 

130 

27 

43 

GO 

31 

14 

33 

39 

75 

25 

23 

24 

35 

24 

17 

21 

22 

5G 

49 

41 

23 

40 

32 

24 

G2 

70 

15 

31 

72 

48 

39 

42 

2G 

2fi 

7 

3 

G2 

G8 

85 

57 

12 

12 

2,307 

2,054 

49 
80 
38 

157 

103 
45 
72 

100 
47 
59 
38 
78 
90 
63 
56 

132 
46 

120 
81 
52 
10 

130 

142 
24 

4,361 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Numher  of  diploma  scholars,  June,  1S84.   Nuwher  of  Ihese  admitted  to  High 
and  Latin  Schools,  September,  1SS4. 


Schools. 


Adams 


Allston 

Andrew 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bcvvditcli 

Bo'??'doin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill... 

Central 

Cliapman 

Clias.   Sumner. 

Coniins 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Dor.-Everett  . . 

Dudley 

Dwight    

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingliani  . . 
Gaston  ....... 

George  Putnam 
Gibson  . . . , , 
Hancoek   • . 


21 
G6 
55 
18 
31 
4 
8 
20 


31 
23 
25 
24 
47 
11 
40 
37 
AG 
24 
47 
22 
48 
4G 
2G 
41 
34 
42 
28 
41 
GG 
55 
28 
31 
9 
18 
20 


<;  o  a 


14 
13 

G 

15 
20 

3 
17 
20 
20 
11 
29 
15 
24 
32 
22 
23 
20 
38 
14 
17 
47 
3G 
19 
23 

5 
15 

8 


Diplomas. 


Schools. 


Harris   •  • 
Harvard  . 
Hillside.. 
Lawrence 
Lewis  .... 
Lincoln   . . 
Lowell  . . . 
Lyman  . . . 
Mather  . . . 
Minot  .... 
Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross. . 
riiillips   .. 
Prescott  . . 
Prince . .  •  • 
Quincy  . . . 

Rice 

Sberwin  . . 
Slmrtleff  . 
Stougliton 
Tileston  . . 
Warren... 
Wells  . . . . 
Wintlirop  . 

Totals  . . . 


774 


24 
43 
14 
5 
23 
25 
49 

870 


^  =  .3 
<;  o  a 


IG 

IG 

41 

27 

20 

12 

29 

12 

G9 

58 

39 

21 

3G 

12 

23 

10 

22 

7 

16 

13 

12 

7 

G 

1 

25 

21 

40 

26 

37 

28 

33 

19 

37 

32 

45 

23 

43 

19 

23 

18 

9 

6 

39 

30 

25 

10 

49 

24 

1,C44 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF    PUPILS    IN    RESPECT    BOTH    TO    AGE    AND    TO    CLASSES,    JANUARY    31,    1885. 


Classes. 

Under 
5  years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 
years. 

8 

years. 

9 

lO 

11 

years. 

12 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 

16 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 

years. 

19  years 
and  over. 

1 
Totals. 

All  Classfts,             j 
Totals, 

Boys. 
Girls. 

3 
4 

21 
9 

43 
11 

80 
30 

75 
33 

67 
24 

40 
21 

26 
19 

16 
11 

371 
162 

7 

30 

54 

110 

108 

91 

61 

45 

27 

533 

!    i 

X 

Advanced  Class,      j 
First  CUiss,              1 
Second  Class,           -j 
Third  Class,             | 
Totals, 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 
2 

1 
18 

37 

25 

2 
82 

Boys. 
Girls. 

3 

10 

1 

65 
33 

73 
57 

32 
58 

6 
32 

179 
181 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

17 
3 

66 
45 

109 
113 

54 
105 

10 

30 

10 

257 

326 

Boys. 
Girls. 

15 
7 

105 
61 

143 
1.58 

105 
164 

17 
92 

3 

20 

4 

388 
506 

23 

189 

423 

582 

417 

210 

77 

1921 

Fii-st  Class,               1 
j  Second  Class.           -j 
Third  Class,             1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

20 
18 

189 
105 

311 
294 

291 
322 

118 
183 

46 

n 
n 

954 
975 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

2 

27 
15 

212 
132 

493 
374 

449 
479 

249 
341 

63 
100 

14 
29 

n 

n  1 

1508 
1476 

Boys. 
Girls. 

I      1             41 

!                    1            2« 

251 
190 

015 
570 

710 
680 

478 
497 

176 
218 

33 
51 

4 

n 

2315 
22S9 

1 

B 

1 

Fourth  Class,           | 
Fifth  Class,               1 

Boys. 
(Jirls. 

1 

32 

17 

350 
243 

780 
736 

859 
849 

613 
550 

273 
295 

62 
01 

9 
12 

4 

It 

2986    ) 
2767 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

26 
32 

419 
343 

1009 
894 

987 
893 

634 
620 

830 
249 

120 
104 

32 
18 

4 
3 

3567 
31.57 

Sixth  Class,              | 
Ungraded  Class,      | 
Totals, 

Boys. 
Girls. 

14 
12 

391 
310 

995 

885 

1071 
941 

611 

514 

324 

275 

102 
120 

33 

26 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3546 

3088 

Boys. 
Girls. 

19 
17 

22 

20 

64 
39 

i:!8 
61 

130 
02 

91 
52 

54 
32 

16 
25 

6 
9 

1 
2 

541 
319 

63 

804 

2795 

4776 

5196 

5271 

4607 

3405 

1792 

582 

127 

20 

29438 

Primary  Schools. 

First  Class,              1 
Second  Class,           \ 
Third  Class,            | 
Totals, 

Boys. 
Girls. 

9 
12 

317 
322 

1130 
976 

1040 
933 

567 
492 

167 
159 

41 
43 

18t 
18t 

1 

3825 
2955 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1             20 
1               * 

5.51 
423 

1.501 
13S7 

133.5 
1105 

626 
577 

185 
192 

53 

54 

22 
25 

5t 
9t 

4304 
3730    1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

9 
9 

l.iS3 
1222 

2104 
1760 

1163 
916 

417 

324 

115 
129 

45 
37 

11 
6 

4 
5 

2t 
3t 

5453    1 
4411     ^ 

18 

2839 

4859 

5586 

5293 

3420 

1518 

450 

140 

55+  j 

24178 

Grand  totals, 

1            ^^ 

2839 

4859 

5649 

6097 

6215 

6294 

5653 

5441 

4739 

3704 

2323 

1255 

605 

275 

104 

66070   ' 

REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET. 


Boston,  June  1,  1885. 

As  required  by  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  present  their  annual  report  for  the 
financial  year  1884-85,  together  with  the  "Report  of  Ex- 
penditures "  required  of  the  Auditing  Clerk  by  the  Regula- 
tions. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  making  up  this  report  to  include 
a  statement  of  the  expenditures  made  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  City  Council,  which  account  has  been  kindly 
furnished  your  committee  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings.  The  combined  expenditures  give  the  total  cost 
of  the  schools  for  the  past  financial  year,  ending  April  30, 
1885. 

Under  the  dates  of  February  6,  1884,  and  March  20,  1884, 
the  Committee  on  Accounts  presented  to  the  Board  the  esti- 
mated amounts  required  to  carry  on  the  public  schools,  ex- 
clusive of  the  expenditures  to  be  made  by  the  City  Council 
for  furniture,  repairs,  alterations,  and  the  building  of  new 
school-houses  ;  and  the  estimates,  after  having  been  approved, 
were  transmitted  to  the  City  Auditor. 

The  City  Council  granted  the  estimates  as  presented, 
which,  with  a  special  appropriation  of  $2,500,  made  a  few 
months  previous,  for  the  support  of  a  Manual  Training  School, 
were  as  follows  :  — 


Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  officers     . 
School  expenses 
Manual  Training  School 

Total       . 


$1,173,152 

59,020 

320,900 

2,500 

$1,555,572 


114  APPENDIX. 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee. 
Salaries  of  instructors         .         .         .         .    $1,170,751  71 
"  officers 60,020  00 

School  expenses :  — 
Salaries  of  janitors     . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  . 
Books 
Printing    . 


Stationery  and  postage 
Miscellaneous  items    . 


,982  91 

61,325  41 

78,515  05 

5,614  QQ 

8,212  82 

34,486  13 


273,136  98 


Expended  from  the  appropriation    .          .  $1,503,908  69 
Expended  on  account  of  appropriation  for 

Manual  Training  School  (Special)         .  2,163  11 

Expended  from  income  of  Gibson  Fund  .  1 ,322  23 


Total  expenditure $1,507,394  03 

Total  income 39,048  26 


Net  expenditure.  School  Committee      .    $1,468,345  77 

City  Council. 

Furniture,  masonry,  carpen- 
try, roofing,  heating-appa- 
ratus, etc.  .         .         .    $198,059  11 

Income  ....  526  50 


Net  expenditure,  City  Council      .  .  197,532  61 


Total  net  expenditure  for  the  year  (ex- 
clusive of  new  school-houses)  .  .    $1,665,878  38 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES.  115 

Your  committee,  in  preparing  the  estimates,  stated  that 
the  probable  income  would  be  as  follows  :  — 

Non-residents,  State  and  City      .         .         .  $13,000  00 

Trust-fmids  and  other  sources     .         .  .  12,000  00 


$25,000  00 


The  income  collected  was  as  follows  :  — 
Non-residents,  State  and  City,    $15,024  32 
Trust-funds  and  other  sources,      15,319  25 
Sale  of  books  and  supplies        .        8,704  69 


Total  income $39,048  20 


I 


The  income  collected  over  the  amount  estimated,  was 
$14,048  26,  which  amount,  added  to  that  unused  ($49,500.20) 
and  returned  to  the  City  Treasury,  aggregated  the  sum  of 
$63,548.46,  saved  by  the  School  Committee  from  the  net 
amount  appropriated  to  them  for  school  purposes  by  the 
City  Council. 

On  the  tax-bill  sent  to  each  tax-payer  the  amount  of  the 
tax  assessed  for  public-school  expenditures  is  stated.  That 
portion  allotted  the  School  Committee  was  between  four  and 
five  per  cent,  larger  last  year  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  unexpended  balance  and  the  surplus  income  could  have 
been  allowed  in  making  up  the  account. 

The  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  previous,  present  an  increase  of  $94,556.05. 
The  expenses  incurred  by  the  City  Council  for  furniture, 
repairs,  etc.,  of  school-houses  were  increased  $10,980.43, 
thereby  increasing  the  net  expenditure  of  both  departments 
to  the  amount  of  $105,536.48. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools 
was  59,706.     The  average  cost,  per  pupil,  incurred  by  the 
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School  Committee  was  $24.59  ;  by  the  City  Council,  $3.31,  — 
making  the  total  average  cost,  per  pupil,  $27.90. 

In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  report,  under  the  headings 
of  expenditures  for  the  different  grades  of  schools,  the  cost 
of  each  grade  is  given,  in  which  is  included  only  such  ex- 
penses as  are  directly  chargeable  to  that  particuhir  grade. 
There  are,  however,  certain  expenses  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  annually  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem and  not  for  any  special  grade. 

These  expenses  consist  principally  of  the  salaries  paid  the 
Superintendent,  Supervisors,  and  other  officers  of  the  School 
Board,  the  Director  of  Drawing,  and  the  Instructors  in  Music  ; 
and  the  cost  of  the  annual  festival,  printing,  taking  the 
school  census,  tuning  pianos,  delivering  supplies,  etc.  In 
computing  the  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  in  each  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  schools  it  has  been  the  custom  not  to  include 
these  miscellaneous  expenses,  as  they  were  about  offset  by 
the  income,  which  was  also  not  included,  and  which  has 
averaged  about  $75,000  annually  for  the  four  years  preced- 
ing the  past  year.  Duong  the  past  year,  owing  to  the 
limited  sale  of  books,  the  income  has  been  reduced  to 
$39,048.26,  and,  on  account  of  the  large  difference  between 
the  miscellaneous  expenses  and  the  income  collected,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  charge  each  grade  of  schools  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  such  expenses,  and  credit  it,  with  the  income 
specially  derived  for  that  grade,  —  the  remaining  income  being 
received  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  to  be  also 
divided  proportionately  among  the  several  grades.  By  this 
plan  the  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  in  each  grade  of  schools 
can  be  more  justly  shown,  being  based  upon  the  total  net 
expenditure. 

The  general  expenses  not  incurred  for  any  particular  grade 
of  schools  can  be  found  on  pages  65  and  66  of  this  report, 
and  amounted  to  $98,768.15,  the  past  year.  Of  the  total 
income  collected  by  the  School  Committee,  $23,738.01  was 
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received  on  account  of  certain  schools,  and  the  balance, 
$15,310.25  Avas  received  from  trust-funds  and  other  sources, 
and  could  not  be  credited  to  any  particular  school. 

The  general  expenses  and  the  general  income,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  were  divided  among  the  different  grades  of  schools 
as  follows  :  — 


High  Schools 
Grammar  Schools 
Primary  Schools  . 
Horace  Mann  School     . 
Licensed  Minors'  Schools 
Evening  High  School  . 
Evening  Elementary  Schools 
Evening  Drawing  Schools    . 

Totals 


The  total  cost  incurred  for  carrying  on  each  of  the  several 
grades  of  schools,  including  the  Normal,  Latin,  and  High 
schools,  for  the  past  year,  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


General  Expenses. 

General  Income. 

.     $14,999  36 

$2,325  09 

53,523  31 

8,296  79 

26,490  81 

4,106  41 

623  55 

96  61 

110  32 

17  10 

973  26 

150  86 

1,344  09 

208  35 

703  45 

109  04 

$98,768  15 

$15,310  25 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


» 


Salaries  of  instructors 

Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
Proportion  of  general  expenses         .... 

Total  cost,  School  Committee    .         .         .         .         , 
Proportion  of  general  income 

Proportion  of  net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee, 


Average  number  of  pupils,  118  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $86.97. 

Cost  for  educating  1 18  pupils 

Tuition  paid  by  17  non-resident  pupils     . 

Net  cost  for  educating  101  resident  pupils 
Average  cost  for  each  resident  pupil 


$8,160  00 

375 

82 

13  50 

686 

02 

$9,234  84 

106 

34 

$9,128  50 

1,134 

43 

$10,262 

93 

$10,262 

93 

1,522 

70 

$8,740 

23 

$86  54 
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The  number  of  pupils  who  graduated  the  past  year  was  56.  A  few 
years  ago  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  former  graduates  of  the  school.  These  graduates  are  counted 
as  pupils  in  the  school,  although  they  may  be  employed,  under  the  Rules, 
as  substitutes  or  temporary  teachers. 


LATIN   SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors    . 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost,  School  Committee 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income    . 


$816  95 
317  22 


Proportion  of  net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee, 


Average  number  of  pupils,  352  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $133.43. 

Cost  for  educating  352  pupils 

Tuition  paid  by  27  non-resident  pupils     .... 

Net  cost  for  educating  325  resident  pupils 


Average  cost  for  each  resident  pupil 

GIRLS'   LATIN  SCHOOL 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salary  of  janitor 

Books,  di-awing  materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 


Total  cost.  School  Committee 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Projjoi'tion  of  general  income  . 


$470  70 
132  48 


Proportion  of  net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee  . 


$32,756  00 

2,498  05 

2,331  95 

2,985  88 

2,098  32 

2,046  42 

$44,716  6-J 


1,134  17 

$43,582  45 
3,384  06 

$46,966  51 


$46,966  51 
2,432  03 

$44,534  48 
$137  03 


$8,665  63 

498  00 

1,245  34 

53  70 

414  90 

854  61 

$11,732  18 


603  18 

$11,129  00 
1,413  22 


$12,542  22 
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Average  number  of  pupils,  147  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $85.32. 

Cost  for  educating  147  pupils 

Tuition  paid  by  6  non-resident  pupils 

Net  cost  for  educating  141  resident  pupils 
Average  cost  for  each  resident  pupil 


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors   .... 

Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost,  School  Committee    . 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 


Proportion  of  net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee 


$12,542  22 
637  42 

$12,004  80 
$85  14 


$42,058  10 

2,798  04 

4,608  69 

5,113  11 

2,103  13 

3,453  34 

, 

$60,134  41 

$346  46 

535  31 

S«1  77 

$59,252  64 
5,710  60 

$64,963  24 


Average  number  of  pupils,  594;  cost  per  pupil,  $109.37. 

Cost  for  educating  594  pupils 

Tuition  paid  by  23  non-resident  pupils     .         .         .         . 

Net  cost  for  educating  571  resident  pupils 
Average  cost  for  each  resident  pupil 

GIRLS'   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 
Salary  of  janitor  ..... 
Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 
Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost.  School  Committee  (carried  forward) 


$64,963  24 
2,104  90 

$62,858  34 
$110  08 


$29,607  50 
1,494  00 
4,801  73 
436  45 
1,244  71 
3,982  39 

$41,566  78 
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Brought  forioard 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income 


$41,566  78 


^727  24 
617  32 


Proportion  of  net  expenses,  Pv;blic  Building  Committee 


Average  number  of  pupils,  685  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $68.33. 

Cost  for  educating  685  pupils 

Tuition  paid  by  8  non-resident  pupils 

Net  cost  for  educating  677  resident  pupils 
Average  cost  for  each  resident  pupil 

CHARLESTOWN   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  janitors    .... 
Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery- 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Proportion  of  general  expenses 


Total  cost,  School  Committee 
Income  fi'om  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 


IS!  et  cost.  School  Committee       .... 
Proportion  of  net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee 

Total  net  cost 

Average  number  of  pupils,  180 ;  average  cost  per  pupil 

ROXBURY   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salary  of  janitor 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 


1,344  56 

$40,222  22 
6,585  44 

$46,807  66 


$46,807  66 
671  78 

$46,135  88 
$68  15 


$9,300  37 

794  00 

1,310  12 

601  63 

678  40 

1,046  47 

$13,630  99 

$23  83 

162  22 

IRfi   C\F> 

513,444  94 
1,730  48 

!15,175  42 
$84  31 


58,285  20 

504  00 

1,137  34 
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Othei"  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Pi'oportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost.  School  Committee    . 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income   . 


$48  95 
125  27 


Net  cost.  School  Committee       .... 
Proi^ortion  of  net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee 


Total  net  cost 


Average  number  of  pupils,  139  ;  average  cost  per  pupil 

EAST   BOSTON   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  insti'uctors 

Salaries  of  janitors    . 

Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery 

Other  su^jplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 


Total  cost,  School  Committee 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 


$25  07 
111  75 


Net  cost.  School  Committee 

Proportion  of  net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee, 

Total  net  cost 

Average  number  of  pupils,  124  ;  avei'age  cost  per  pupil  . 

DORCHESTER   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 
Salary  of  janitor  ..... 
Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost,  School  Committee  (carried  forward) 


$614  67 
298  84 
808  11 

$11,648  16 


174  22 

$11,473  94 
1,336  32 

$12,810  26 
$92  16 


^7,355  27 
532  77 
846  06 

1,033  30 
409  64 
720  90 

-0,897  94 


136  82 

$10,761  12 
1,192  13 

$11,9.53  25 

$96  40 


5,981  60 
744  00 
706  04 
266  50 
331  17 
627  87 

),657  18 
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Brought  foriuard 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income 


$34  43 
97  33 


Net  cost,  School  Committee       .... 
Proportion  of  net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee 


Total  net  cost 


Average  number  of  pupils,  108  ;  average  cost  per  pupil 

WEST  ROXBDRY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salary  of  janitor        .... 

Books,  dramng-materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 


Total  cost.  School  Committee 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 


$66  67 
64  88 


Net  cost.  School  Committee       .... 
Proportion  of  net  expenses.  Public  Building  Committee 


Total  net  cost 


Average  number  of  pupils,  72 ;  average  cost  per  pupil 

BRIGHTON   HIGH   SCHOOL, 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salary  of  janitor 

Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost.  School  Committee 
Income  fi'om  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  cost.  School  Committee       .... 
Proportion  of  net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee 


Total  net  cost     . 
Average  number  of  pupils,  61 ;  average  cost  per  pupil 


),657  18 


131  76 

^9,525  42 
1,038  29 

10.563  71 
$97  81 


),28o  60 
396  00 
512  97 
166  23 
410  95 
418  59 

r,190  24 


131  55 

$7,058  69 
692  20 

$7,750  89 
$107  65 


$5,167  60 

420  00 

482  84 

192  47 

284  51 

354  64 

$6,902  06 

$74  02 

54  97 

128  99 

6,773  07 
686  44 

7,359  61 
$120  65 
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AGGREGATE   EXPENSES,  NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors $163,622  77 


Salaries  of  janitors    . 

Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  Avater 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost,  School  Committee 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 


^2,634  32 
2,325  09 


Net  cost.  School  Committee       .... 
Proportion  of  net  expenses.  Public  Building  Committee 


Total  net  cost 


Average  number  of  jjupils,  2,580  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $95.80 

Cost  for  educating  2,580  pupils         .... 
Tuition  paid  by  81  non-resident  pupils      ... 

Net  cost  for  educating  2,499  resident  pupils 
Average  cost  for  each  resident  pupil 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitoi-s   . 

Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery 

Other  sujjplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 


Total  cost.  School  Committee 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition 
Propoi'tion  of  general  income  . 


$5,428  40 

527  18 

8,296  79 


Net  cost.  School  Committee 

Net  expenses.  Public  Building  Committee 

Total  net  cost 

Average  number  of  pupils,  29,512 ;  average  cost  per  pupil. 


10,678  86 
18,358  40 
11,477  44 
8.174  57 
14,999  36 

^227,311  40 


4,959  41 

$222,351  99 
24,803  61 

$247,155  60 


$247,155  60 
7,268  83 

$239,886  77 
$95  99 


$632,967  89 
41,473  00 
51,826  05 
2,558  13 
28,783  26 
53,.')23  31 

$811,131  66 


14,252  37 


$796,879  29 
91,066  47 

,945  76 
$30  09 
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PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors    .... 

Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost,  School  Committee    . 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition     . 
Proportion  of  general  income   . 


Net  cost.  School  Committee 
Net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee 


$311,929  71 

30,818  19 

9,112  16 

■  2,412  20 

20,698  16 

20,490  81 

,      , 

$401,461  23 

$600  65 

28  74 

4,106  41 

A  7^^   SO 

$396,725  43 
76,013  80 


Total  net  cost $472,739  23 


Average  number  of  pupils,  23,680  ;  average  cost  per  pupil. 


$19  96 


HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructoi's 

Salary  of  janitor        .... 

Books,  drawing-materials,  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost,  School  Committee    .     " 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  expenses.  Public  Building  Committee 


$8,138  89 

396 

00 

57 

io 

19 

22 

215 

72 

623 

55 

$9,450  48 

96 

61 

$9,353 

87 

516 

01 

$9,869 

88 

Average  number  of  pupils,  76  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $129.87. 
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Total  cost  for  educating  76  pupils    .        .         .         . 
Received  from  the  State,  etc.,  for  tuition 

Net  cost  for  educating  76  pupils       .         .         .        . 
Net  average  cost  for  each  pupil        .        . 

SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salary  of  janitor        .... 

Books  and  stationery 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel  and  water  .... 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost.  School  Committee    . 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  cost,  School  Committee 
Net  expenses.  Public  Building  Committee 


Total  net  cost 


Average  number  of  pupils,  40  ;  average  cost  per  pupil 


$9,869  88 
7,123  61 

$2,746  27 
$36  13 


$1,380  12 

125  00 

15  60 

4  95 

35  87 

$110  32 

$1,671  86 
17  10 

$1,654  76 
255  16 

$1,909  92 
$47  75 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Salaries  of  instructors 
Salary  of  janitor 
Books  and  stationery 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water 
Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost,  School  Committee 
Income  from  sale  of  books 
Proportion  of  general  income  . 

Net  cost.  School  Committee 
Net  expenses.  Public  Building  Committee 

Total  net  cost    ..... 


$28  55 
150  86 


$11,202  66 

250  00 

1,622  41 

701  00 

973  26 

$14,749  33 


179  41 

$14,569  92 
826  02 

$15,395  94 


Average  number  of  pupils,  1,499  ;  average  cost  per  pupil, 


$10  27 
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EVENING  ELEMENTAKY   SCHOOLS 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 
Salaries  of  janitors  ..... 
Books  and  stationery  .... 
Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items  . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .... 
Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost,  School  Committee    . 

Income  from  sale  of  books        ....  $12  77 

Income  from  instructor  overpaid      .         .         .  9  00 

Proportion  of  general  income   ....  208  35 

Net  cost,  School  Committee 
Net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee 

Total  net  cost     .         .         .        .         • 
Average  number  of  pupils,  1,730  ;  average  cost  per  pupil. 


$16,397  00 

1,078 

66 

189 

12 

9 

87 

1,350 

89 

1,344  09 

),369  63 


230  12 

$20,139  51 
1,140  78 

$21.280  29 
$12  30 


EVENING    DRAWING    SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors   .... 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery     . 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Proportion  of  general  expenses 

Total  cost,  School  Committee    . 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition 
Proportion  of  general  income 

Net  cost.  School  Committee 
Net  expenses,  Public  Building  Committee 


Total  net  cost 


$75  96 
109  04 


Average  number  of  pupils,  589  ;  average  cost  per  pupil, 


$8,060  00 

163 

20 

793 

38 

26 

12 

914  56 

703 

45 

$10,660  71 

185  00 


$10,475  71 
2,910  76 

$13,386  47 


>2  73 


The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  several 
grades  of  schools,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  pre- 
vious, was  as  follows  :  — 
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High  Schools  increased  185  ;  Grammar  Schools  increased 
258  ;  Evening  High  School  increased  395  ;  Evening  Ele- 
mentary Schools  increased  180  ;  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
increased  95,  — a  total  increase  in  the  schools  mentioned  of 
1,113.  Primary  Schools  decreased  172;  Horace  Mann 
School  decreased  2  ;  Licensed  Minors'  Schools  decreased 
21,  —  a  total  decrease  in  these  schools  of  195,  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  increase  shown  in  the  other  grades,  presents 
a  net  gain  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  918. 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls,  April 
1,  1884,  was  1,163.  During  the  year  77  resigned  and  8  died. 
Of  the  77  instructors  who  resigned  15  were  appointed  to 
higher  positions,  making  the  actual  reduction  70,  and  leav- 
ing 1,093  of  the  original  number.  During  flie  year  there 
were,  in  addition,  78  new  appointments,  making  the  total  of 
regular  instructors,  April  1,  1885,  1,171,  an  increase  of  8 
for  the  year.  In  addition  there  have  been  51  temporary 
teachers  and  27  special  assistants  employed  in  the  day  schools  ; 
an  average  of  125  instructors  in  the  evening  and  evening 
drawing  schools,  and  44  special  teachers,  —  making  a  total 
of  1,418  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls  duriug  the  year. 


In  the  following  pages  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  High,  Grammar,  Primary,  and 
Special  Schools,  their  location,  number  of  rooms  in  each, 
and  the  number  of  instructors  employed.  The  valuation  of 
each  building  is  also  given,  as  appraised  by  the  assessors, 
May  1,  1884. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  land  used  for  each 
of  the  different  grades  of  schools  was  as  follows  :  — 

High  Schools $1,235,000 

Grammai-  Schools 4,007,300 

Primary  Schools 2,734,300 

Special  Schools .         ,  37,700 

Total  valuation,  May  1,  1884         ....  $8,014,300 
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The  original  cost  of  the  above  to  May  1,  1884,  was  about 
$6,893,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made  by  the 
School  Committee,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  average 
cost  per  pupil  as  incurred  l)y  them  for  the  past  nine  years  :  — 


Tear. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

Rate  per 
pnpil. 

1876-77     .   . 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78     .    . 

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79     .   . 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80     .   . 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81     .   . 

1-,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,-339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-83      .   . 

*l,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

*       23  79 

188a-83     .   . 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84     .   . 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85     .   . 

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,345  77 

59,706 

24  59 

The  following  table  shows  what  portion  of  the  net  expen- 
diture was  incurred  for  the  different  items  of  the  appropria- 
tion, and  the  rate  per  pupil  for  the  items  enumerated,  for 
the  past  two  years  :  — 


Items  of  Expenditure. 


Salaries  of  instructors  .   . 

"      "  officers      .   . 

"      "  janitors     .   . 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .    . 
Supplies  to  pupils  .    .    .   , 
Manual  Training  School  , 
Miscellaneous  expenses    . 

Total 


1883-84. 


Net 
Expenditure. 


$1,118,751  87 
58,820  00 
83,182  71 
66,068  59 
19,733  51 


27,233  04 


$1,373,789 


Cost 

per 

pupil. 


$19  03 

1  00 

1  42 

1  12 

34 


$23  37 


1884-8.5. 


Net 
Expenditure. 


$1,141,730  37 
e0,020  00 
84,982  91 
61,325  41 
73,682  46 
2,163  11 
44,441  51 


$1,4 


1,.345  77 


Cost 

per 

pupil. 


$19  12 
1  01 
1  42 
1  03 
X  23 
04 
74 

$24  59 
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An  examination  of  the  preceding  tables  will  show  that  it 
cost  the  School  Committee  $1.22  more  to  educate  each  pupil 
the  past  year  than  it  did  the  year  preceding.  From  1874-75 
to  1884-85, —  a  period  of  ten  years,  — the  cost  for  educating 
pupils  has  decreased  annually  at  an  average  rate  of  $1.00  per 
pupil.  The  additional  cost  of  supplying  pupils  occasioned 
by  the  free  text-book  act,  was  the  principal  cause  for  the 
increased  expenditure  the  past  year. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  the  past  year  was 
$1,170,751.71, — an  increase,  as  compared  with  that  for  the 
year  previous,  of  $22,888.48.  The  variations  in  the  amounts 
paid  for  instruction  in  the  different  grades  of  schools, 
as  compared  with  those  for  1883-84,  were  as  follows  : 
High  Schools  increased  $4,144.10;  Grammar  Schools, 
$8,883.48;  Primary  Schools,  $2,610.01;  Evening  High 
School,  $3,730.32;  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  $882; 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  $1,777  ;  Special  Instructors, 
$1,128.67,  —  making  a  total  of  $23,155.58.  Deducting  from 
this  amount  the  decrease  in  the  Horace  jNIann  School,  of 
$159.22,  and  in  the  Licensed  Minors'  Schools,  of  $107.88,  it 
leaves  the  net  increase  $22,888.48,  as  before  stated.  From 
the  semiannual  statistics  we  find  that  the  average  number  of 
pupils  belonging  to  the  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools 
the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  increased 
271.  The  increase  in  the  permanent  teaching  force  for  the 
year  was  eight,  as  compared  with  thirty-nine  the  preceding- 
year.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  teachers  there  was  a 
large  number  of  temporary  teachers  employed,  some  of  whom 
served  in  a  single  school  the  entire  year. 

The  number  of  teachers  allowed  each  school  at  the  annual 
election  is  based  upon  the  greatest  whole  number  belonging 
at  any  time  during  the  current  school  year.  From  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  it  a[)pears  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
High,    Grammar,    and  Primary  Schools  the  past   year  was 
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58,102,  and  on  this  number  was  based  the  number  of  teachers 
allowed.  In  computing  the  annual  cost  per  pupil,  by  the 
City  Auditor,  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  is 
used,  which  was  55,772  for  the  past  year;  so  that,  while  the 
School  Committee  is  allowed  credit  for  educating  55,772 
pupils  in  the  regular  day  schools,  teachers  are  employed 
on  a  basis  of  58,102  pupils,  a  difference  of  2,330  pupils, 
which  permits  the  appointment  of  about  fifty  teachers  at  an 
annual  expense  of  more  than  $40,000.  From  the  statistics 
returned  by  the  several  principals  it  appears  that,  while  the 
difference  in  some  schools  between  the  greatest  whole  number 
and  the  average  number  belonging  is  only  about  one  per  cent., 
in  other  schools  it  is  about  ten  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that 
the  time  included  in  making  up  the  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  by  the  different  principals  varies,  some  including 
a  full  year  and  others  only  a  portion  of  it.  Your  committee 
would  suggest  that  the  time  included  in  making  up  this 
average  number  of  i)upils  for  the  year  should  be  more  clearly 
defined,  so  that  a  more  uniform  system  of  results  might  be 
attained. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  February  a  large  number  of  pui)ils 
is  promoted  from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and, 
although  the  united  numbers  in  both  <?rades  remain  the 
same,  the  increase  in  the  Grammar  department  oftentimes 
permits,  under  the  Eules,  the  appointment  of  additional  in- 
structors, while  it  does  not  lessen  the  number  of  Primary 
teachers.  The  transfer  of  teachers  instead  of  new  appoint- 
ments in  all  cases  of  this  kind  would  diminish  expenses. 

Under  the  Rules  the  rank  of  instructors  can  be  raised  when 
the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  any  school  for  the  pre- 
peding  three  months  warrants  it,  and  no  teacher  can  be  de- 
prived of  a  rank  once  attained  except  by  declining  to  be 
transferred  if  so  requested.  By  this  regulation  the  number 
of  teachers  holding  ranks  higher  than  those  to  which  the 
schools    they  belong   are    entitled   is    gradually    increasing. 
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And,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expenses  from  this  cause  are 
increasing,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  if  the  number  of 
teachers  holding  higher  ranks  would  not  be  sufficient,  if  the 
rank  of  instructors  was  based  upon  the  average  attendance 
rather  than  upon  the  average  number  belonging. 

In  accordance  with  an  order  passed  by  the  Board,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1884,  your  committee  has  received,  each  month,  from 
the  principals  of  the  schools  and  districts,  the  names  of  the 
teachers  absent,  the  numl)er  of  days  each  has  been  absent, 
the  names  of  the  substitutes,  and  the  number  of  days  each 
substitute  was  employed.  The  returns  from  the  regular  day 
schools,  as  received,  during  the  year,  were  as  follows  :  — 

Number  of  days  teachers  were  absent    .          .          .  10,899 
Number  of  days  substitutes  were  employed     .          .  10,120 
Number  of  days  teachers  were  absent  without  em- 
ploying substitutes    .          .          .          .          .          •  779 

It  Avould  require  $2,228.50  to  pay  substitutes  for  the 
service  not  rendered  as  stated  above,  as  many  of  the  instruc- 
tors who  failed  to  provide  substitutes  were  of  the  higher 
grades. 

From  the  returns  received  from  the  princii)als  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  can  be  drawn  :  — 

First.  That  the  teachers  are  absent,  on  an  average,  less 
than  one  day  in  each  month. 

Second.  That  teachers  receive,  on  an  average,  less  than 
one  day's  salary  per  year  for  services  not  rendered. 

Undoubtedly  the  agitation  of  this  matter  has  had  a  good 
effect,  and  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  more  substi- 
tutes for  absentees  the  past  year  than  formerly. 

The  small  number  of  days  reported  when  no  substitutes 
were  employed  would  indicate  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
were  procured  when  it  was  possible  to  obtain  them. 

During  the  year,  $38,951.63  were  paid  for  instruction  by 
special  teachers,  as  follows  :    Sewing,  28  teachers,  in    206 
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divisions,  $14,906.63;  Music,  5  teachers,  $12,048.67; 
Dniwing,  1  teacher,  $3,000;  French,  4  teachers,  $4,224.25; 
German,  1  teacher,  $870;  Sciences,  1  teacher,  $331.20; 
Calisthenics  and  Elocution,  2  teachers,  $1,359.76;  Military 
Drill,  1  teacher  and  1  armorer,  $2,004 ;  School  on  Spectacle 
Island,  1  teacher,  $207.12. 

The  number  of  special  assistants  employed  during  the  year, 
under  Section  217  of  the  Regulations,  to  assist  teachers  of 
the  lowest  Primary  classes,  was  27  ;  and  the  salaries  paid  the 
same  amounted  to  $1,549. 

The  number  of  temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 
year  was  51,  and  the  amount  i)aid  them  was  $7,118.93,  of 
wdiich  $2,442.15  were  expended  for  service  in  the  High 
Schools;  $3,551.70  in  the  Grammar  Schools;  $1,075.08  in 
the  Primary  Schools ;  and  $50  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 


Thirteen  Evening  Elementary  Schools  were  opened  the 
last  Monday  in  September,  the  date  fixed  by  the  Rules  ;  and 
with  but  one  exception  they  remained  in  session  the  full  term 
of  twenty-two  weeks,  closing  on  the  first  Friday  in  March. 
The  school  in  the  old  Mather  School-house,  Dorchester, 
closed  February  20th,  as  the  number  of  pupils  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  allow  its  continuance.  With  two  exceptions  (the 
schools  located  in  Warrenton  street  and  Anderson  street) 
the  accommodations  for  the  evenins:  schools  were  the  same 
as  provided  for  the  day  schools.  The  first-mentioned  school 
is  located  in  the  Warren-street  chapel,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions have  not  been  complained  of;  but  the  Anderson-street 
school  is  held  in  the  ward-room  of  Ward  9,  and  is  open  to 
many  objections.  The  Superintendent  has  recommended 
that  the  school  be  removed  to  the  Phillips  Grammar  School- 
house.-  From  the  opening  of  these  schools  in  September 
until  the  Christmas  vacation  the  statistics  show  that  there 
is  a  fairly  regular  attendance  of  about  eleven  hundred  pupils 
each  evening;  but,  after  the  vacation,  the  number  falls  away 
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very  rapidly,  so  much  so  that,  when  the  schools  close,  the 
attendance  is  only  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  that  number. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
attendance  at  eveniiio- schools  during*  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Formerly  the  schools  were  in  session  from  the  first  jNIon- 
day  in  October  until  the  latter  part  of  February  without  in- 
termission. The  rule  was  afterwards  changed,  which  allowed 
the  term  to  begin  a  week  earlier  and  close  a  week  later  with  a 
vacation  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas  time;  but  this  change 
did  not  prove  satisfactory,  as  the  principals  found  it  took  a 
longtime  to  get  the  pupils  together  after  the  holiday's,  and 
the  vacation  has  been  reduced  to  one  week  in  consequence. 
It  is  a  question  if  the  reduced  number  of  pupils  attending 
after  the  vacation  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  reopening  of  all 
the  evening  schools.  It  would  seem  that  ample  accommoda- 
tions would  be  afforded  for  the  demand  for  evening  elemen- 
tary instruction  ]\y  opening  thirteen  schools  for  a  term  of 
three  months,  ending  just  before  Christmas,  and  after  that 
time  to  somewhat  reduce  the  number  of  schools  by  consoli- 
dation. 

The  Evening  High  School  occupied  all  of  the  rooms  in 
the  Latin  and  English  High  School-building  used  by  the 
English  High  School,  and  has  been  accorded  a  generous  sup- 
port during  the  past  year  from  both  the  School  Committee 
and  the  public  generally.  The  large  majority  of  the  pu})ils 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  about  one-half  of  the  number 
belonging  attending  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings, and  the  other  half  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
From  the  statistics  it  appears  that  the  average  attendance 
during  the  term  was  1,199;  but,  as  about  one-half  of  the 
pupils  attended  three  evenings  each  week  and  the  other  half 
two  evenings  each  week,  the  average  nightly  attendance  was 
only  al)out  one-half  of  this  number.  The  expense  of  carry- 
ing on  this  school  the  [)ast  year  increased  very  largely  over 
that  of  preceding  years,  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  in- 
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structors  alone  being  $11,202.66  as  compared  with  $7,472.34 
for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  $3,730.32.  In  addi- 
tion all  the  text-books  and  supplies  requested  have  been 
furnished,  which  increased  the  expense  still  further  about 
$1,500,  as  previously  the  pupils  purchased  their  books.  The 
books  purchased  and  charged  to  the  school  the  past  year 
will  be  used  in  subsequent  years,  and  only  those  needed  each 
year  in  addition  will  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  school  in 
future. 

Five  Evening  Drawing  Schools  were  opened  October  20th, 
with  an  increased  attendance.  Two  of  the  schools  were 
located  in  the  city  proper,  and  one  each  in  lioxbury,  Charles- 
town,  and  East  Boston.  They  held  three  sessions  each  week 
and  closed  March  13th.  The  expense  for  salaries  alone  the 
past  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  previous,  in- 
creased $1,777.  Under  the  recent  act,  pupils  are  supplied 
with  all  the  materials  required,  "free  of  charge."  The  new 
method  of  supplying  pupils  will  add  considerable  to  the  cost 
of  these  schools. 


The  amount  paid  the  past  year  from  the  appropriation  for 
Salaries  of  Officers,  which  includes  the  salaries  of  the  Super- 
intendent, Board  of  Supervisors,  Truant-Officers,  Secretary, 
Auditing  Clerk,  and  assistants,  was  $60,020,  an  increase  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  of  $1,200. 


The  Committee  on  Supplies  has  charge  of  all  items  under 
the  head  of  School  Expenses  with  the  exception  of  the  sala- 
ries of  janitors,  which  expenditure  is  under  the  control  of  this 
committee,  according  to  Section  42  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board. 
The  Committee  on  Accounts  has  authority  to  appoint  the 
janitors,  fix  their  compensation,  and  make  such  rules  for  their 
government  as  is  deemed  necessary.  They  serve  as  long  as 
their  duties  are  satisfactorily  performed,  and  no  janitor  can  be 
discharged  without  the  approval  of  the  Board.  Previous  to 
1876  the  appointment  and  management  of  the  janitors  were 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the 
City  Council ;  but  in  that  year  the  act  reorganizing  the  School 
Board  gave  the  entire  control  of  the  janitors  to  the  Board,  who 
delcgfated  the  duties  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts.  When 
this  committee  assumed  charge  they  found  some  inequalities 
in  the  salaries  paid,  and  they  soon  after  took  measures  to 
rearrange  them  more  justly.  In  each  building  the  floors  to 
be  swept,  the  window^s  to  be  washed,  and  the  yards  and  side- 
walks to  be  cleared  from  snow,  were  all  measured  ;  and  these 
measurements,  together  with  the  number  of  rooms  to  be 
heated,  and  the  manner  of  heating  used,  were  the  factors  in 
refjulatiiiij  the  salaries. 

The  tariff,  as  fixed  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  is  as 
follows  :  — 

For  sweeping,  $10  per  thousand  square  feet,  including  halls,  corridors, 
and  dressing-rooms,  but  not  unoccu2)ied  rooms. 

For  shovelling  snow  and  removing  the  same  when  necessary-,  $10  per 
thousand  square  feet. 

For  cleaning  windows,  including  those  of  unoccupied  rooms,  at  least 
twice  a  year,  $20  per  thousand  square  feet. 

For  heating  by  steam,  $300  for  eight  rooms  or  less,  and  $25  for  each 
additional  room. 

For  heating  by  furnaces,  $100  for  one  room,  $112.50  for  two  rooms, 
$125  for  three  rooms,  and  $25  for  each  additional  room. 

For  heating  by  stoves,  $100  for  one  room,  $115  for  two  rooms,  $140 
for  three  rooms,  and  $25  for  each  additional  room. 

In  estimating  for  the  number  of  rooms  heated,  halls  containing  not  less 
than  twelve  hundred  square  feet  shall  be  equal  to  two  rooms,  those  con- 
taining from  twenty-four  hundred  to  thirtj^-two  hundred  square  feet  to 
three  rooms,  and  larger  ones  to  four  rooms. 

In  buildings  not  heated  by  steam,  offices,  recitation-rooms,  and  other 
apartments,  besides  school-rooms,  entries,  dressing-rooms,  and  unoccu- 
pied rooms,  shall  be  estimated  as  one  room  for  every  six  hundred  square 
feet  on  the  same  premises. 

For  lawns  actually  mowed  and  raked  at  least  six  times  a  season,  with 
such  other  care  as  may  be  needed,  $1  per  thousand  square  feet. 

Some  of  the  school-buildinors  are  so  constructed  that  this 
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or  any  other  tariff  would  be  unfair  to  wholly  determine  a 
proper  salary  ;  and  the  committee  have  considered  such  cases 
separately,  and  fixed  the  salaries  in  accordance  with  the 
pecnliar  needs  of  the  buildings. 

While  the  entire  amount  paid  for  sahiries  of  janitors  might 
be  considered  sufficient  for  the  entire  work  thi-oughout  the 
city,  which  consists  of  taking  care  of  170  buildings  (the  land 
connected  therewith  comprising  67  acres),  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  some  janitors  receive  a  small  compensation  for 
work  Avhich  requires  about  all  of  their  time. 

The  wdiole  number  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  School 
Board  as  janitors  at  the  present  time  is  (including  one  engi- 
neer) 159  ;  and  the  average  salary  paid  is  $534.48.  The 
average  salary  paid  to  the  janitors  of  High  Schools  is 
$1,053.89;  Grammar  Schools,  $785.23;  Primary  Schools, 
$340.82.  The  total  cost  for  taking  care  of  the  school  build- 
ings for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  as  follows  :  — 

.     $81,281  84 

83,182  71 

.       84,982  91 

The  increase  each  year  was  due  to  the  occupancy  of 
new  buildings,  and  to  additional  accommodations  being  re- 
quired in  buildings  already  in  use. 

The  janitors  have  several  times  petitioned  the  Committee 
on  Accounts  to  increase  their  compensation  ;  and  within  a 
short  time  they  requested,  through  a  committee  of  their  own 
number,  a  hearing  on  the  subject,  which  was  granted.  The 
committee  have  the  matter  now  under  consideration,  but  as 
yet  have  taken  no  final  action  on  the  petition. 


1878-79      . 

.     $73,728  94 

1882-83 

1879-80      . 

.       74,594  40 

1883-84 

1880-81      . 

.       77.204  10 

1884-85 

1881-82      . 

.       79,791  50 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  have  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee during  the  year  bills  to  the  amount  of  $188,154.07, 
which,  after  being  examined,  w^ere  dul}'-  approved.  This 
amount  represents  the  total  cost  for  carrying  on  the  schools 
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under  the  charge  of  the  School  Board,  exclusive  of  salaries 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  manual  training  school,  for 
which  a  special  appropriation  of  $2,500  was  made  by  the 
City  Council.  The  income  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of 
books  amounted  to  $8,704.69,  which  leav^es  the  net  amount 
expended  for  items  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies,  $179,449.38,  an  increase  of  $06,414.24  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  expenditure  for  1883-84. 
This  increase  is  chargeable  to  the  free  text-book  act  recently 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  which  went  into  effect  the  first 
day  of  last  August.  By  this  act  pupils  have  the  right  to 
borrow  from  the  city  all  authorized  text-books  required  by 
the  course  of  study,  and  to  receive  as  gifts  all  supplies  re- 
quired for  school  use. 

For  five  years  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
School  Committee  furnished  text-books  and  other  school 
equipment  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  to  the  city  and  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent.  The  parents  either  i)aid  cash  for 
the  l)ooks  or  took  the  risk  of  having  the  Assessors  place  on 
their  tax-bills  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  cost  for  the  mate- 
rials furnished  their  children. 

The  previous  plan  was  so  systematized  that,  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  it  was  a  success  by  largely  reducing  the 
cost  for  supplies.  Under  it  jHipils  were  furnished  with  all 
needed  material  at  an  annual  average  cost  to  the  tax-payers, 
as  such,  of  $18,986.17  ;  while  the  cost  to  the  parents,  as  such, 
was  $42,610.28.  making  the  average  annual  expense  to  both 
tax-payers  and  parents  $61,596.45.  The  present  plan  re- 
lieves the  parents  from  the  burden  heretofore  borne,  and 
places  the  whole  cost  upon  the  tax-payers,  thus  making  edu- 
cation absolutely  free  to  the  children  of  all  residents.  The 
effect  the  past  year  has  been  to  increase  the  cost  for  educa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  about  $1  for  each  pupil ;  but  it  is  expected 
that  in  future  years  the  increase  will  not  be  so  great.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  demand  for  books  and  supplies  will  not  be 
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increased  from  the  fact  that  they  are  purchased  by  the  city 
rather  than  by  the  individual  parent;  and,  also,  that  the 
average  pupil  will  not  object  to  using  a  book  that  he  would 
have  used  under  the  former  law  in  preference  to  purchasing 
a  new  one. 

If,  in  the  future,  the  cost  to  the  city  will  be  less  than  the 
combined  cost  to  the  city  and  parents  has  been  in  the  past, 
the  free  text-book  law  will  prove  successful,  as  far  as  ex- 
pense is  concerned. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  under  the  new  law 
the  books  are  only  loaned  to  pupils,  and  consequently  that 
the  expense  should  be  much  less  than  was  incurred  by  both 
parents  and  tax-payers  under  the  former  statute,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  books  should  be  the  property  of  the  pupil, 
whether  they  were  paid  for  or  not. 

The  city  owns  text-books  now  in  the  schools  which  repre- 
sent an  original  cost  of  nearly  $100,000,  and  in  a  short  time 
this  amount  will  be  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The 
Committee  on  Supplies  distribute  the  books  and  materials  to 
twelve  hundred  instructors,  who  are  held  responsible  for  the 
proper  care  and  protection  of  the  books  and  supplies,  and  the 
teachers  in  turn  furnish  sixty  thousand  children,  according 
to  their  needs.  From  all  the  information  thus  far  gained, 
the  plan  of  loaning  text-books  appears  to  be  working  well  ; 
but  three  or  four  years  must  elapse  before  all  the  advantages 
and  defects  will  be  fully  apparent.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
a  fair  conclusion  can  be  reached  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  chano-ino;  the  statute  reo;ardino^  the  furnishiui):  of 
text-books,  at  least  as  far  as  this  city  is  concerned. 


Early  in  1884  the  City  Council,  at  the  request  of  the 
School  Committee,  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $2,500  for 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  manual  training  school. 
An  instructor  was  appointed,  to  begin  service  March  1,  1884, 
and  the  school  was  opened  shortly  after  that  date. 
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The  expenditures  incurred  for   the  school  the  past  year 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Services  of  instructor,  13  months $1,300  00 

Extra  labor 74  25 

Tools,  nails,  etc 329  35 

Lumber 459  51 


Total  expense $2,163  11 

Among  the  items  requested  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
present  year  under  the  head  of  school  expenses  was  one 
of  $2,500  for  a  manual  training  school ;  and  in  future  the 
expenses  of  this  school  will  come  out  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation granted  to  the  School  Committee. 


The  amount  collected  throughout  the  past  year  from 
parents  and  guardians  of  non-resident  pupils  attending  our 
schools  was  $7,900.71,  —  an  increase,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  previous  year,  of  $480.47.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
paid  tuition  was  109,  of  whom  17  attended  the  Normal 
School,  33  the  Latin  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools,  31  the  High 
Schools,  22  the  Grammar  Schools,  2  the  Primary  Schools,  and 
4  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
means  of  ascertaining  who  were  non-residents,  the  committee, 
this  year,  prepared  schedules  of  the  1,757  pupils  attending 
the  central  High  Schools,  with  the  names  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  and  their  residences  ;  and  these  schedules  were 
sent  to  the  Assessors,  who  undertook  the  labor  of  informing 
the  committee  if  the  names  could  be  found  on  the  Assessors' 
books  as  residents  of  the  city.  It  appeared  that  293  of  the 
names  submitted  could  not  be  found ;  but,  upon  investiga- 
tion at  the  schools,  it  was  proved  that,  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases,  the  fsither  of  the  pupil  was  dead,  and  that,  although 
the  mother  was  not  taxed,  still  she  resided  here,  and  had  the 
right  to  educate  her  children  in  the  public  schools. 
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Your  committee  believe  that  all  non-resident  pupils  who 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school  should  be 
obliofed  to  pay  tuition.  High-School  instruction  costs  the 
city  nearly  $100  per  pupil,  and  it  is  unfair  that  our  citizens 
should  be  taxed  for  educating  pupils  who  do  not  belong  here. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  tind  out  all  of  the  non-residents ;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  many  receive  instruction  free  who 
ouijht  to  pay.  The  lal)or  required  of  the  principals  in  the  large 
Hio-h  Schools  in  aiding  this  committee  in  this  matter  is  very 
irreat ;  and  it  is  suofo-ested  that  considerable  labor  would  be 
saved  if  an  application  were  required  from  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  in  High  Schools,  stating  that  the  signer  was  a 
citizen  of  Boston,  and  desired  his  child  to  attend  the  school 
designated.  By  this  arrangement  only  the  cases  of  those 
who  declined  to  sign  the  request  would  need  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

The  statute  under  which  your  committee  requires  the 
payment  of  tuition  for  non-resident  pupils  is  as  follows  :  — 

Chiklren  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  School  Committee  first  obtained, 
attend  school  in  cities  and  towns  other  than  those  in  which  their  j^arents 
or  guardians  reside  ;  but  when  a  child  resides  in  a  city  or  town  different 
from  that  of  the  residence  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attending  school  there,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  such  city  or  town  for  tuition  a  sum  equal  to  the  average 
expense  i^er  scholar  for  such  school  for  the  period  during  which  the 
child  so  attends. 

The  amount  collected  for  tuition  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  as  follows  :  — 


1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 


^2,353  63 

1880-81 

3,998  21 

1881-82 

3,962  10 

1882-83 

3,001  86 

1883-84 

2,565  80 

1884-85 

^3,803  40 
4,939  27 
8,463  28 
7,420  24 
7,900  71 


a  total  for  the  ten  years  of  $48,408.50.     If  to  this  be  added 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  for  tuition  of  the  pupils 
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attending  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  same  time,  it  would 
make  the  total  amount  received  for  tuition  $123,302.65. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Board,  bills  for  tuition 
were  made  out  in  September  and  February,  and,  if  payment 
w^ere  not  made  by  October  15  and  March  15,  it  was  re- 
quested that  the  pupils  be  discharged  from  school. 

The  effect  of  this  order  has  been  to  procure  a  prompt  set- 
tlement of  the  bills  ;  and  also  to  save  the  time  of  the  City 
Solicitor  and  the  expense  attendant  upon  his  process  of 
making  collections  from  those  who  failed  to  pay  according 
to  their  agreement. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools,  including 
new  school-houses,  for  the  past  year,  was  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee $1,507,394  03 

City  Council  (ordinary)  .  .  .  198,059   11 

City  Council,  new  school-houses  (special)  278,114  05 


Total  gross  expenditure    .  .  .        $1,983,567  19 

Income  for  the  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee    .  .         $39,048  26 

City  Council  (ordinary)  .  526  50 

Sale  of  old  buildings  (special)   14,058  65 

53,633  41 


Total  net  expenditure       .         .  .         $1,929,933  78 

The  committee  have  added  to  this  report  the  estimates  for 
the  present  financial  year,  prepared  and  presented  to  the  City 
Auditor  in  February  last,  in  accordanee  with  the  Rules.  The 
estimated  amount  required  was  $1,537, 126, which  was  granted 
by  the  City  Council. 

For  five  years  previous  to  1881-82  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  City  Council  to  deduct  on  an  average  about  $100,000 
each  3'ear  from  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  School  Com- 
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mittee,   and   appropriate  the    balance    for   school  pnrposc* 
The  effect  of  such  action  was  to  oblige  the  School  Committee 
to  go  to  the  City  Council  twice  in  each  year  to  get  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  schools. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  City  Council,  has  granted  the 
School  Committee  the  full  amounts  requested.  During  the 
past  four  years  the  School  Committee  returned  to  the  City 
Council  unexpended  balances  from  the  appropriations  as 
follows  :  — 


1881-82  .  .  .  $24,167  72 
1882-83  .  .  .  32,740  41 
1883-84      .         .         .        6,207  48 


1884-85 


Total 


49,500  20 


$112,615  81 


If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  amount  of  income  collected 
over  that  estimated  it  aggregates  the  sum  of  1178,351.37 
saved  by  the  School  Committee  during  the  past  four  years 
from  the  net  amount  appropriated  for  school  purposes. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  in  February  exactly  the 
amount  that  will  be  required  for  the  financial  year  beginning 
the  April  following ;  but  whatever  the  sum  appropriated  the 
large  amount  returned  the  past  four  years,  would  indicate 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  School  Committee  to  be  as 
careful  in  the  expenditure  of  money  as  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  will  allow. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  report  will  be  found  the  ex- 
penditures during  the  year,  in  detail,  and  such  information 
regarding  the  schools  as  was  thought  desirable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Chairman. 
THOMAS  F.  DOHERTY, 
JAMES  S.  MURPHY, 
HENRY  F.  NAPHEN, 
JOHN  W.  PORTER. 

Committee  on  Accounts. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  STATISTICS 


PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 


JUNE,  1885. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS.  —  May,  1885. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 68,702 

Number  attending  public  schools <. , 52,443 

"  "  private  schools 8,352 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  year  1884-85  :  —  Boys,  32,844;  Girls,  29,800.     Total,  62,644. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  officers §60,020  00 

"  "    teachers 1,170,75171 

Incidental   Expenses. 

By  School  Committee $273,136  98 

Manual  Training  School.* 2,163  11 

From  Income  Gibson  Fund 1,322  23 

By  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 198,059  11 

School-houses  and  lots 278,114  05 

Total  expenditures .$1,983,567  19 

INCOME. 

School  Committee .$39,048  26 

City  Council 14,585  15 

Total  income $53,633  41 


General  Schools. 


Normal  .... 
Latin  and  High 
Grammar  .  .  . 
Primary     .   .  . 

Totals     .  . 


i 

6 

"S  s* 

o 
d 

6  2 

gS-  a 
3    •  ° 

>  0"^ 

Is 

O    4> 

]^ 

IzSri 

<^n 

« 

« 

&< 

1 

4 

99 

94 

5 

96. 

10 

95 

2,270 

2,134 

136 

94. 

50 

659 

29,131 

26,376 

2,755 

91. 

455 

455 

23,626 

20,343 

3,283 

86. 

516 

1,213 

55,126 

48,947 

6,179 

89. 

85 
2,246 
27,394 
23,718 

53,443 


Spectal  Schools. 

o 
6 

6  S 

o  a,.9 

Md   SB 

>  0  o 

o  S 
>  3 

tr.  2 

<< 

O    o 

.  a 

<a 

"18 
d 

Horace  Mann 

Licensed  Minors  ....... 

Evening  High 

1 
1 
1 
13 
5 

9 

2 
22 
86 
20 

79 

52 

1,560 

1,557 

546 

66 

48 

1,196 

1,004 

459 

13 

4 

83. 
92. 

81 
54 

Evening  Drawing 

Totals     

21 

139 

3,794 

2,773 
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APPENDIX. 
SCHOOLS   AND  TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Houses. 

Rooms. 

Seats. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

3 

78 

66 

8 
6 
10 
5 
5 

620 
494 

100 
1,645 

852 

212 

205 

300 

100 

88 

82 

31,846 

25,128 

1 
12 
17 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
92 

2 

20 
6 
3 
3 
5 
2 
2 
4 
535 
455 

3 

Latin  School j 

English  High  School     , 
Girls'  High  School     .   . 
Girls'  Latin  School    .   .   ( 
Rosbury  High  School  .   . 
Dorchester  High  School  . 
CharlestowM  High  School . 
West  Roxbury  High  School 
Brighton  High  School  .   . 
East  Boston  High  School  . 
Grammar  Schoola  .... 
Primary  Schools     .... 

51 
100 

12 

17 

21 

6 

5 

4 

6 

3 

3 

5 

627 

455 

Totals 

159 

1,297 

59,558 

131 

1,0.36 

1,167 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS   AND   TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Horace  Mann  School 

Licensed  Minors'  School 

Evening  Schools 

Evening  Drawing  Schools .   . 

French  :  High  Schools 

German:  High  Schools , 

Sciences  :  East  Boston  and  West  Roxbury  High  Schools  , 

Music:  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools 

Illustrative  Drawing,  Normal  School .   .   . 

Drawing:  High  Schools 

Sewing 

Chemistry :  Girls'  High  School 

Laboratory  Assistant :  Girls' High  School 

Gymnastics  :  Girls'  High  School 

Gymnastics:  Girls'  Latin  School 

Military  Drill :  High  Schools 


Totals 


Males. 


TotaL 


2 

108 
20 
4 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
28 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


NORMAL   AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annuul  Returns  to  June  30,  1885. 


Schools. 


Normal    ....... 

Latin , 

Girls'  Latin    .  .   .  .   . 
English  High    .   .   .   , 
Girls'  High     .... 
Roxbury  High  ... 
Dorchester  High  .   . 
Cllarle8tow^l  High   . 
West  Rosbury  High  , 
Brighton  High  ... 
East  Boston  High    . 


Average  ■whole 
Number. 


612 
83 
67 

116 
52 
41 
49 


99 
328 
135 
554 
612 
134 

96 
172 

67 

59 
113 


Totals 1,115  I  1,254     2,369   1,059   1,169     2,228    141     94. 


Average 
Attendance. 


565 
78 
59 

112 
49 
39 
47 


94 
.315 
126 
523 
565 
126 

86 
166 

63 

56 
108 


5  24 
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APPENDIX. 


NORMAL    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Numher  of  Piqrils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Princij^als. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High  • . 
Charlestown  High.. 
West  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  High  .... 
East  Boston  High. . 

Totals 


No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 


74 


Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 


2 

99 

49.5 

11 

328 

29.8 

5 

135 

27.0 

16 

554 

34.6 

20 

612 

30.6 

4 

134 

33.5 

3 

96 

32.0 

5 

172 

34.4 

2 

67 

33.5 

2 

59 

29.5 

4 

113 

28.2 

2,369 


Av'ge  No.  of 
Pupils  to  a 
Regular 
Teaciier. 


32.0 


Graduates,  June,  1S83. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin  

English  High   

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High . . . 
Charlestown  High.. 
West  Roxbury  High 

Brighton  Hig'i 

East  Boston  High.. 

Totals 


Regular 
Course. 


84 
29 
13 
95 
73 
30 
23 
30 
12 
13 
27 


429 


Four  years' 
Course. 


71 


71 


Total. 


84 
29 
13 
95 
144 
30 
23 
30 
12 
13 
27 


500 


STATISTICS. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS. 
October,    1S84.  —  JUarch,    1SS5. 


Schools. 

11 
,0  K 

13 

II 

Average 
Attendance. 

J.  M 

^  =  « 
^  0  p. 

d.a| 
^x--a 

< 

6 
> 

-.3r 

c3  0 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

£  0 

High 

105 
94 

2,172 

187 

1,560 
103 

691 
33 

505 
17 

1,196 
50 

22 
4 

30 

Anderson  Street    .  .   . 

15 

Bigelow  School,  S.B.  . 

108 

324 

142 

85 

27 

112 

9 

15 

Corains  School,  Rox.  . 

106 

218 

143 

78 

24 

102 

9 

12 

Dearborn  School,  Rox. 

107 

197 

80 

37 

30 

67 

6 

14 

Eliot  School 

109 

491 

173 

65 

39 

104 

8 

15 

Franklin  School     .   .   . 

107 

318 

167 

46 

52 

98 

7 

16 

Lincoln  School,  S.B.    . 

104 

130 

75 

33 

13 

46 

4 

14 

Lyman  School,  E.B.    . 

107 

150 

127 

60 

20 

80 

6 

16 

Mather  School,  Dor.     . 

88 

78 

68 

29 

16 

45 

4 

17 

Quincy  School    .... 

104 

122 

86 

47 

24 

71 

6 

15 

Warren  School,  Ch'n  . 

108 

296 

131 

51 

23 

74 

6 

14 

Warrenton  Street .  .  . 

64 

181 

90 

27 

28 

55 

5 

15 

Wells  School 

103 

436 

172 

64 

36 

100 

8 

14 

Totals 

1,414 

5,300 

3,117 

1,346 

854 

2,200 

104 

23 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 

It 

d  ti 

12;.3 

< 

Average 
Attendance. 

Av.  No.  Teach- 
ers, including 
Principal. 

d^£ 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

.  0  X 

< 

Charlestown 

East  Boston 

Roxbury  

Tennyson;  Street    .  .   . 
Warren  avenue  .... 

61 
61 
61 
61 

61 

145 
157 
130 
201 
181 

101 
88 
91 
140 
126 

74 
69 
62 
114 

80 

13 
9 
8 

30 

87 
78 
70 
114 
110 

4 
4 
3 
5 
4 

29 
26 
35 
30 
37 

Totals 

305 

814 

546 

399 

60 

459 

20 

31 
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APPENDIX. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  June  SO,  1885. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

6 

< 

45 
52 
65 
39 
55 

6 
^  t> 

o§ 

c  c 
^2 
u  ti 

'-< 

90. 
88. 
92. 
91. 

u 

1 

2 

3 

m 

1 

1 
9. 

c 
< 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

i 

c 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

i 

a 
1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

< 

CO 

352 
220 
366 
210 
834 

158 
227 
303 
22<) 

510 
447 
669 
430 
834 

321 
197 
332 
194 
779 

144 
198 
272 
197 

465 
395 
604 
391 
779 

7 

6 

8 

6 

11 

399 
337 

399 
670 
635 

607 
280 

S53 
311 

353 

607 
591 

46 
63 
44 

89. 
91. 
93. 

2 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

670 

298 

10 

Bunker  Hill 

8 

Central 

323 

.   .   . 

323 

292 

292 

31 

91. 

• 

1 

1 

4 

Chapman 

297 

325 

622 

277 

299 

576 

46 

93. 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Charles  Sumner 

155 

133 

288 

142 

120 

262 

26 

91. 

1 

2 

4 

463 
461 

596 
481 

1,059 
942 

427 
420 

532 
429 

959 
849 

100 
93 

91. 
90. 

1 
1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

13 

Dearborn 

13 

Dillaway 

604 

604 

527 

527 

77 

87. 

2 

3 

7 

Dorchester-Everett .  ^  .   . 

288 

255 

543 

265 

226 

491 

52 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Dudley 

696 

.   .   . 

696 

645 

.   .   . 

645 

51 

93. 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Dwight     

695 

695 

641 

.   .   . 

641 

54 

93. 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Eliot 

930 

.   .   . 

930 

836 

.   .   . 

836 

94 

90. 

3 

1 

1 

13 

386 

282 
756 
803 
334 

668 
756 
803 
623 

351 
262 

252 
697 
711 
291 

603 

697 
711 
553 

65 
59 
92 
70 

90. 
92. 
89. 
89. 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
3 

2 

8 

10 

Franklin 

11 

Frothingham 

289 

7 

517 
159 

517 
293 

124 

463 
145 

463 

269 

54 
24 

90. 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

George  Putnam 

134 

4 

180 

197 
566 
136 
319 

377 
566 
265 

598 

161 

120 
259 

169 
504 
121 

288 

330 
504 
241 
547 

47 
62 
24  . 
51 

88. 
89. 
91. 
91. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

0 

7 

129 

279 

3 

7 
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Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

6 

o  S 

i 

SCHUOLS. 

V   c 
an  ID 

< 
39 

88. 

<u 

1 

a 

1 

< 
(^^ 

1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

< 

•a 

CO 

Hillside 

321 

321 

.   .   . 

282 

282 

4 

Lawrence 

949 

.   .   . 

949 

893 

.   .   . 

893 

56 

94. 

3 

1 

1 

13 

Lewis 

303 

324 

627 

279 

296 

575 

52 

91. 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Lincoln     ....... 

798 

.   .   . 

798 

740 

.   .   . 

740 

58 

93. 

2 

1 

1 

11 

Lowell 

330 

276 

606 

293 

241 

534 

72 

88. 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Lyman 

422 

148 

570 

380 

133 

513 

57 

90. 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Mather 

217 

186 

403 

198 

164 

362 

41 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Minot 

135 

128 

263 

122 

113 

235 

28 

89. 

1 

2 

4 

Mt.  Vernon 

91 

93 

184 

82 

80 

162 

22 

88. 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Norcross 

. 

683 

683 

606 

606 

77 

89. 

2 

3 

9 

Phillips 

720 

.  .   . 

720 

672 

.   .   . 

672 

48 

93. 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Prescott 

238 

228 

466 

222 

202 

424 

42 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Prince 

237 

231 

468 

214 

195 

409 

59 

87. 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Quincy 

609 

609 

550 

550 

69 

90. 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Rice 

666 
424 

444 

666 

868 

604 
390 

406 

604 
796 

62 
72 

90. 
92. 

2 

1 
2 

1 
3 

9 

Sherwin 

11 

Shurtletf 

669 

669 

.   .   . 

591 

591 

78 

88. 

2 

3 

8 

Stoughton 

156 

158 

314 

141 

138 

279 

35 

89. 

1 

1 

4 

Tileston 

38 

29 

67 

35 

26 

61 

6 

91. 

. 

1 

. 

1 

Warren 

329 

335 

6C4 

312 

310 

622 

42 

94. 

2 

2 

8 

Wells 

464 
990 

464 
990 

411 
874 

411 
874 

53 

116 

2.755 

88. 

88. 

91. 

44 

46 

2 
3 

71 

1 

5 

83 

7 

Wlnthrop 

12 

Totals 

15,317 

13,814 

29,131 

14,059 

12,317 

26,376 

383 

120 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1885. 


Schools. 

o    o 

.  .a 

a  ft 

.-.     a) 
ft  J3 
P     o 

o   H 

°    ^ 
^  3 

51. 

Schools. 

d     . 

D      ft 
W)     D 

>      O 

o   H 
6    " 

Adams 

10 

510 

Harris 

5 

265 

53. 

AUston 

9 

447 

49.7 

Harvard  .. . 

12 

598 

49.8 

Andrew 

13 

669 

51.5 

Hillside  .... 

6 

321 

53.5 

Bennett 

9 

430 

47.8 

Lawrence  .  • 

18 

949 

52.7 

Bigelow 

15 

834 

55.6 

Lewis 

12 

627 

52.3 

Bowdoin.. . . 

9 

399 

44.3 

Lincoln  .... 

15 

798 

53.2 

Brimmer.... 

14 

670 

47.9 

Lowell 

11 

606 

55.1 

Bunker  Hill. 

13 

635 

48.8 

Lyman    .... 

12 

570 

47.5 

Central 

6 

323 

53.8 

Mather  .... 

8 

403 

50.4 

Chapman  . . . 

12 

622 

51.8 

Minot 

6 

263 

43.8 

Clias. Sumner 

6 

288 

48. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

5 

184 

36.8 

Comins 

20 

1.059 

53. 

Norcross  . . . 

•14 

683 

48.8 

Dearborn . . . 

19 

942 

49.6 

Phillips 

14 

720 

51.4 

Dillaway  . . . 

12 

604 

50.3 

Prescott 

9 

466 

•  51.8 

Dor.-Everett 

11 

543 

49.4 

Prince 

9 

468 

52. 

Dudley 

14 

696 

94.7 

Quincy 

12 

609 

50.8 

Dwiglit 

14 

695 

94.7 

Rice 

13 

666 

51.2 

Eliot 

18 

930 

51.7 

Sherwin 

17 

868 

51.1 

Emerson.. . . 

13 

668 

51.2 

Shurtleff. . . 

13 

669 

51.3 

Everett 

15 

756 

50.4 

Stoughton . . 

6 

314 

52.3 

Franklin . : . . 

16 

803 

50.2 

Tileston 

2 

67 

33.5 

Frothingliam 

12 

623 

51.9 

Warren  .... 

13 

664 

51. 

Gaston 

11 

517 

47. 

Wells 

10 

464 

46.4 

Geo.  Putnam 

5 

293 

58.6 

Winthrop  . . 

20 

990 

49.5 

Gibson  

Hancock  . . . 

9 
11 

377 
566 

41.9 
51.5 

Totals  . . . 

578 

29,131 

50.4 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
Graduates  June,  1885. 


Schools. 


Adams 

AUston 

Andrew 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill... 

Central 

Cliapnian 

Clias.   Sumner. 

Coniins 

Dearborn  .... 

Dillaway 

Dor.-Everett  . . 

Dudley 

Dwight    

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham  • . 

Gaston 

George  Putnam 

Gibson  

Hancock    

Harris 


Diplomas. 

>> 
o 
« 

20 

5 

8 

3 

o 
Eh 

28 

12 

12 

24 

13 

15 

28 

U 

13 

27 

5-t 

•  • 

54 

.. 

27 

27 

32 

32 

22 

21 

43 

33 

.. 

33 

23 

29 

52 

13 

4 

17 

26 

22 

48 

11 

22 

33 

34 

34 

23 

13 

36 

3(5 

•• 

36 

45 

.. 

45 

30 

•• 

30 

13 

23 

36 

47 

47 

.. 

34 

34 

14 

20 

34 

•  • 

32 

32 

7 

10 

17 

13 

18 

31 

.. 

31 

31 

8 

11 

19 

Schools. 


Harvard  . . 
Hillside... 
Lawrence 
Lewis  .  — 
Lincoln  . . 
Lowell  . . . 
Lyman  . . . 
Mather  ... 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross. . 
Phillips  .. 
Prescott  . . 
Prince. . . . . 
Quincy  . . . . 

Rice 

Sherwin  . . 
Shurtleff  . 
Stoughton  , 
Tileston  . . 
Warren.. .. 

Wells 

Winthrop  •  ■ 

Totals 


Diplomas. 


870 


21 

44 

23 

23 

40 

34 

74 

.. 

46 

24 

41 

9 

22 

20 

32 

11 

15 

8 

15 

29 

29 

28 

17 

39 

31 

43 

•  • 

39 

•  • 

39 

35 

72 

41 

41 

13 

20 

8 

10 

23 

43 

28 

28 

55 

55 

876 


1,746 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEAES  THE  DIPLOMA 
GRADUATES  OF  1885  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
IN  THIS  CITY.     • 


Schools. 


Adams  

AUston • 

Andrew 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer  .  •  ■  • 
Bunker  Hill.  • 

Central 

Chapman  .... 
Charles  Sumner. 

Comins 

Dearborn ■ 

Dillaway • 

Dor.-Everett 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett. 

Franklin 

Frothingliam  . . . 

Gaston 

George  Putnam . 

Gibson  

Hancock 


•4 
3 
1 
1 

2 
2 


10 
13  . 
10 

7 
13 

5 
17 
20 

5 

13  . 

23 

19  . 

4 

6 

4 

2 

22 

4 

6 

3 

3 

23 

6 

11 


5 

6 

9 
12 

5 
7 

Vc 

10 

12 
2 
8 
9 
9 
5 

11 
6 
1 

12 


5 
3 
6 
6 
5 
11 


5 
4 
5 

11 
1 

10 
9 
1 
1 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUIMBER  OF  YEARS  THE  DIPLOMA 
GRADUATES  OF  1885  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
IN  THIS  CITY.  —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

u 
o 

i 

"I 

C8 

a 

i 

U 
S3 

2 

a 

i 
J- 

00 

> 
o 

C8 

2 

S 
>> 

i 

> 

"Si 

1 

1 

2 

7 
3 

1 
6 
1 
6 
2 
3 
7 
2 
5 

2 

18 

6 

16 

21 

25 

23 

2 

6 

6 

10 

3 

11 
8 

14 
4 

27 

5 

7 

14 
9 
8 

i98 

3 
2 

1 
9 
6 
1 
2 
1 
4 

4 
10 
10 

11 

3 

12 

4 

2 

11 

216 

1 

8 
2 

5 

6 

6 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

7 

5 

6 

9 

3 

2 

13 

18 

8 

2 

23 

10 

13 

353 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 
3 
3 
1 

7 

Harvavd  ........ 

Hillside 

1 

... 

5 
2 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
2 
5 

4 
5 
5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

... 

27 
4 
2 

Lincoln 

1 

1 

5 
1 

4 
2 

Mather 

1 

1 

1 

... 

3 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 

1 
4 

1 
3 
3 

7 

12 

2 

1 

Q 

1 

6 
2 

2 

2 

1 
4 

2 

3 
3 
1 

1 

1 

o 

Phillips 

7 

Prescott 

1 
1 

... 

1 
1 

... 

2 
11 
1 
2 
6 
6 
2 

Prince 

... 

10 

Quincy 

Rice  

1 

4 

1 
1 

10 

Sherwin  

1 

6 

8 
1 

Shurtlelf 

... 

1 

3 

Stoughton 

2 

2 

Tileston 

Warren 

4 
2 
4 

24 

Wells 

1 
1 

9 

28 

1 

19 

1 
2 

139 

3 
105 

1 

7 

106 

3 
4 

101 

Winthrop 

1 
11 

22 

1 

Totals 

115 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns,  June   30,  1885. 


Average  whole 

Average 

<«  6 

13 

a 
a 

f 

Districts. 

a 

Number 

Attendance. 

2.S 

CS 

>. 

00 

o 

O   OS 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adams 

8 

310 

98 

408 

273 

85 

358 

50 

88. 

218 

195 

413 

AUston 

10 

227 

218 

445 

194 

180 

374 

71 

84. 

256 

212 

468 

Andrew 

10 

291 

249 

540 

255 

213 

468 

72 

87. 

244 

238 

532 

Bennett 

6 

167 

140 

307 

138 

114 

252 

55 

81. 

127 

161 

288 

Bigelow 

13 

381 

295 

676 

338 

253 

591 

85 

87. 

334 

335 

669 

Bowdoin 

8 

207 

195 

402 

187 

167 

354 

48 

88. 

208 

218 

426 

Brimmer 

9 

219 

207 

426 

186 

173 

359 

67 

84. 

234 

176 

410 

Bunker  Hill  .... 

12 

308 

313 

621 

271 

268 

539 

82 

87. 

283 

336 

619 

Central 

3 

94 

75 

169 

81 

63 

144 

25 

85. 

73 

101 

174 

Chapman 

6 

194 

161 

355 

171 

138 

309 

46 

87. 

202 

163 

365 

Charles  Sumner  .  . 

V 

176 

145 

321 

149 

118 

267 

54 

84. 

178 

158 

336 

Comins 

13 

387 

337 

724 

349 

291 

640 

84 

88. 

392 

332 

724 

Dearborn 

19 

543 

505 

1,048 

479 

425 

904 

144 

86. 

511 

563 

1,074 

Dillaway 

7 

210 

168 

378 

186 

142 

328 

50 

87. 

184 

191 

375 

Dor.-Everett    .  .  . 

10 

303 

250 

553 

261 

210 

471 

82 

85. 

259 

307 

566 

Dudley 

12 

307 

315 

622 

270 

269 

539 

83 

86. 

285 

314 

599 

Dwight 

6 

134 

154 

288 

114 

128 

242 

46 

83. 

143 

141 

284 

Eliot 

10 

379 

107 

486 

338 

82 

430 

56 

88. 

279 

217 

496 

Emerson 

9 

292 

178 

470 

257 

151 

408 

62 

86. 

208 

262 

470 

Everett 

12 

320 

327 

647 

272 

271 

543 

104 

84. 

263 

381 

644 

Franklin 

13 

338 

319 

657 

294 

266 

560 

97 

85. 

305 

333 

638 

Frothingham    .   .   . 

9 

235 

220 

455 

201 

181 

382 

73 

84. 

219 

239 

458 

Gaston 

14 

416 

364 

780 

370 

315 

685 

95 

88. 

364 

430 

794 

George  Putnam  .  . 

4 

97 

93 

190 

83 

75 

158 

32 

83. 

111 

83 

194 

Gibson 

6 

143 

147 

290 

123 

114 

237 

53 

82. 

150 

143 

293 

Hancock 

15 

434 

355 

789 

388 

320 

708 

81 

89. 

435 

346 

781 

Harris     ...... 

4 

101 

123 

224 

88 

102 

190 

34 

84. 

105 

128 

233 

Harvard 

9 

218 

199 

417 

199 

171 

370 

47 

89. 

209 

233 

442 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


00 

£ 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

i     a 

■       =3    . 

u 

Districts. 

be   § 

< 

45 

§1 

r 

81 

3     ■"  £ 

\  r 

n 

>> 

oo 
o 

> 

o 

l» 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1' 

Hillside    .  .  . 

4 

132 

105 

237 

108 

84 

192 

129 

108 

237 

Lawrence    ,  . 

19 

736 

213 

949 

662 

179 

841 

108 

88 

511 

447 

958 

Lewis    .  .  .  . 

11 

286 

319 

605 

242 

275 

517 

88 

86 

285 

294 

579 

Lincoln     .   .   . 

6 

259 

79 

338 

228 

64 

292 

46 

86 

135 

196 

331 

Lowell  .... 

10 

254 

278 

532 

226 

244 

470 

62 

88 

271 

282 

653 

Lyman  .... 

11 

381 

151 

532 

336 

128 

464 

68 

87 

259 

325 

584 

Mather  .... 

8 

208 

243 

451 

170 

191 

361 

90 

80 

219 

218 

437 

Minot    .... 

6 

95 

123 

218 

84 

98 

182 

36 

84 

140 

87 

227 

Mount  Vernon 

3 

60 

77 

137 

50 

65 

115 

22 

83 

69 

73 

142 

Norcross  .   .  . 

14 

218 

456 

674 

190 

398 

588 

86 

87 

358 

315 

673 

Phillips    .  .  . 

9 

270 

216 

486 

239 

180 

419 

67 

86 

246 

231 

477 

Prescott   .  .  . 

9 

240 

227 

467 

214 

195 

409 

58 

87 

224 

247 

471 

Prince  .... 

3 

87 

94 

181 

70 

69 

139 

42 

77 

85 

90 

175 

Quincy  .... 

14 

421 

306 

727 

370 

266 

636 

91 

87 

362 

362 

724 

Rice 

9 

253 

216 

469 

194 

162 

356 

113 

75 

242 

218 

460 

Sherwin   .  .  . 

15 

395 

392 

787 

361 

349 

710 

77 

90 

389 

398 

787 

Shurtleff  .   .  . 

7 

175 

192 

367 

152 

160 

312 

55 

85 

215 

154 

369 

Stoughton  .    . 

4 

78 

80 

158 

67 

63 

130 

28 

81 

110 

55 

165 

Tileston    .   .  . 

1 

28 

35 

63 

22 

28 

50 

13 

79 

44 

21 

65 

Warren    .  .  . 

11 

278 

290 

568 

241 

237 

478 

90 

84 

289 

264 

563 

Wells    .... 

12 

348 

337 

685 

312 

292 

604 

81 

88 

313 

361 

674 

Wlnthrop    .  . 

6 

132 

175 

307 

117 

151 

268 

39 

87 

196 

116 

312 

Totals  .  .  . 

455 

12,765 

10,86 1 

23,626 

11,170 

9,173 

20,343 

3,283 

86 

11,870 

11,848 

23,718 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,   Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  June  30,  1885. 


Districts. 

5 

i 

5 

■o 
a 
o 

□Q 

O 

C 

O  3 

11 

9  a 
.£:  « 
fa 

D 

a 
a 

c 
> 

02 

•a 

89 

1 
a 

54 

g 
>> 

n 
H 

29 

a 

> 
<u 

14 

a 
<o 
>, 

a 

> 

6 

Adams  .... 

97 

162 

154 

413 

28 

91 

99 

3 

Allston  .... 

150 

134 

184 

468 

75 

89 

92 

105 

57 

24 

16 

6 

4 

Andrew    .  .  . 

159 

199 

174 

532 

41 

81 

122 

116 

108 

37 

19 

6 

3 

Bennett    .  .  . 

55 

136 

97 

288 

18 

44 

65 

74 

58 

21 

6 

1 

1 

Bigelow    .  .  . 

235 

201 

233 

669 

57 

113 

164 

158 

104 

46 

19 

6 

3 

Bowdoin  .  .  . 

85 

143 

198 

426 

32 

95 

81 

99 

70 

37 

10 

.   . 

2 

Brimmer  .   .   . 

137 

91 

182 

410 

39 

76 

119 

77 

67 

29 

1 

1 

1 

Bunker  Hill    . 

148 

217 

254 

619 

43 

98 

142 

137 

113 

64 

18 

3 

1 

Central     .  .  . 

67 

52 

65 

174 

5 

37 

31 

47 

33 

19 

1 

1 

.   . 

Chapman     .   . 

112 

96 

157 

365 

38 

73 

91 

81 

59 

15 

6 

2 

Chaa.  Sumner 

73 

109 

154 

336 

61 

60 

67 

61 

59 

24 

9 

4 

1 

Comins     .   .   . 

201 

272 

251 

724 

90 

146 

156 

133 

125 

51 

14 

6 

3 

Dearborn     .  . 

251 

387 

436 

1,074 

82 

180 

249 

240 

168 

99 

32 

16 

9 

Dillaway  .   .  . 

85 

119 

171 

375 

27 

59 

98 

94 

63 

27 

7 

.   . 

Dor.-Everett   . 

127 

185 

254 

566 

53 

89 

117 

117 

114 

43 

27 

6 

.  . 

Dudley  .... 

159 

206 

234 

599 

48 

103 

134 

133 

106 

53 

17 

6 

.   . 

Dwight     .  .  . 

105 

101 

78 

284 

14 

61 

68 

62 

63 

21 

4 

1 

Eliot 

158 

145 

193 

496 

52 

107 

120 

99 

85 

31 

2 

.  . 

Emerson  .   .  . 

100 

179 

191 

470 

41 

66 

102 

96 

72 

60 

23 

6 

6 

Everett     .  .  . 

189 

283 

172 

644 

35 

100 

128 

159 

119 

72 

22 

7 

2 

Franklin  .  .  . 

205 

186 

247 

638 

61 

108 

146 

159 

114 

44 

14 

2 

Frothingham  . 

108 

208 

142 

458 

51 

76 

92 

103 

86 

40 

9 

1 

Gaston  .  .  .  . 

176 

218 

400 

794 

58 

1-18 

158 

200 

143 

58 

22 

4 

3 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

56 

48 

90 

194 

18 

38 

55 

47 

19 

12 

3 

2 

.   . 

Gibson  .  .  .  . 

95 

76 

122 

293 

46 

62 

53 

73 

50 

11 

8 

1 

Hancock   .  .  . 

188 

197 

396 

781 

84 

167 

184 

184 

104 

43 

12 

2 

1 

Harris  .  .  .  . 

58 

59 

116 

233 

18 

35 

62 

52 

37 

17 

8 

6 

8 

Harvard   .  .  . 

90 

126 

226 

442 

25 

84 

100 

92 

88 

34 

15 

3 

1 

Hillside    .  .  . 

51 

81 

105 

237 

27 

43 

59 

54 

32 

18 

2 

2 
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Districts. 

1 
O 
a 

8 

to 

1 

3 

u 

s.  a 

O  3 

« 
"  9 

> 

1 

M 

U 

t 

a 

a 
>> 

a 
71 

a 
a 
>, 

a 

> 

21 

1 

0) 

>> 

g 

1 
H 

11 

1   . 
a  o 

Lawrence  .  . 

199 

308 

451 

958 

71 

209 

231 

224 

119 

1 

Lewis  .... 

142 

200 

237 

579 

64 

85 

136 

129 

97 

50 

14 

4 

Lincoln  .  .  . 

94 

108 

129 

331 

11 

61 

63 

91 

54 

34 

11 

4 

2 

Lowell    .   .  . 

192 

1T4 

187 

553 

41 

96 

134 

127 

106 

3i 

12 

2 

1 

Lyman    .  .  . 

154 

152 

278 

584 

49 

102 

108 

108 

106 

85 

21 

5 

.   . 

Mather    .  .  . 

133 

121 

183 

437 

34 

S6 

99 

95 

69 

29 

18 

4 

3 

Minot  .... 

56 

51 

120 

227 

47 

48 

45 

40 

27 

10 

6 

2 

2 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

36 

38 

68 

142 

14 

28 

27 

42 

18 

11 

1 

1 

.   . 

Norcross    .   . 

178 

243 

252 

673 

78 

120 

160 

161 

85 

43 

16 

7 

3 

Phillips  .  .  . 

112 

157 

208 

477 

63 

86 

97 

83 

70 

47 

21 

8 

2 

Prescott .  .  . 

109 

140 

222 

471 

35 

67 

122 

110 

81 

42 

9 

3 

2 

Prince     .  .  . 

45 

58 

72 

175 

6 

31 

48 

39 

37 

14 

.   . 

.   . 

.   . 

Quincy    •  .  . 

250 

253 

221 

724 

79 

121 

162 

182 

105 

57 

14 

3 

1 

Rice     .  .  .  . 

115 

163 

182 

460 

25 

81 

136 

100 

82 

28 

5 

3 

Sherwin     .  . 

214 

247 

326 

787 

72 

140 

177 

170 

134 

64 

18 

9 

3 

Shurtleff    .   . 

102 

117 

150 

369 

12 

68 

135 

97 

43 

9 

3 

2 

.   . 

Stoughton  .  . 

40 

42 

83 

165 

34 

35 

41 

32 

14 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Tileston  .  .   . 

9 

22 

34 

65 

16 

8 

20 

13 

4 

3 

1 

.   . 

.   . 

Warren  .  .  . 

140 

194 

219 

553 

49 

101 

139 

106 

104 

34 

11 

8 

1 

Wells  .... 

149 

216 

309 

674 

91 

99 

123 

160 

124 

54 

18 

5 

.  . 

Winthrop  .   . 

69 

126 

117 

312 

48 

76 

72 

55 

44 

14 

3 

Totals     .  . 

6,248 

7,746 

9,724 

23,718 

2,185 
9.2 

4,266 
18. 

5,419 

5,305 

3,883 

1,816 

578 
2.4 

191 
.8 

75 

Percentages 

26.3 

32.6 

41.1 

100 

22.9 

22.4 

16.4 

7.6 

.3 
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PRIMAKY   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  June  30,  1885. 


Districts. 


Adams 

Allston 

Andrew 

Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .... 
Bowdoin  . . . 
Brimmer  . . . 
Bunker  Hill. 

Central 

Chapman  . . . 
Cli's  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn  . . 
Dillaway  . . . 
Dor. -Everett 
Dudley.  .. 
D wight. . . 

Eliot 

Emerson  . 
Everett. .. 
Franklin  . 
Frothingham 

Gaston 

Geo.  Putnam 

Gibson  

Hancock. . . . 


o  o 


10 

10 
6 

13 
8 
9 

12 
3 
6 
7 

13 

19 
7 

10 

12 
6 

10 
9 

12 

13 
9 

14 

4 

6 

15 


< 


408 
445 
540 
307 
676 
402 
426 
621 
169 
355 
321 
724 
1,048 
378 
653 
622 
288 
486 
470 
647 
657 
455 
780 
190 
290 
789 


oH 


51. 

44.5 

54. 

51.2 

52. 

60.3 

47.3 

61.8 

56.3 

59.2 

45.9 

55.7 

55.2 

54. 

55.3 

51.8 

48. 

48.6 

52.2 

53.9 

50.5 

50.6 

55.7 

47.5 

48.3 

52.6 


Districts. 


Harris 

Harvard  . . . 
Hillside  . . . . 
Lawrence  . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  . . . . 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross. . . 
Phillips.... 
Prescott  . . . 

Prince 

Quincy  • .  •  ■ 

Rice 

Sherwin  . . . 
Shurtleff... 
Stoughton . 
Tileston.. . 
Warren  ... 

Wells 

Winthrop  . 


Totals 


O    o 

Eh 


4 
9 
4 
19 
11 
6 

10 
11 


14 
9 
9 
3 

14 
9 

15 
7 
4 
1 

11 

12 
6 


455 


224 

417 
237 
949 
605 
338 
532 
532 
451 
218 
137 
674 
486 
467 
181 
727 
469 
787 
367 
158 
63 
568 
685 
307 


23,626 


!2;2 

56. 

46.3 

59.3 

49.9 

55. 

56.3 

53.2 

48.4 

56.4 

43.6 

45.7 

48.1 

54. 

51.9 

66.3 

61.9 

52.1 

52.6 

52.4 

39.5 

63. 

51.6 

57.1 

51.2 

51.9 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  pi-omoted  to  Grammar  Schools  for  the  five  months  ending 

June  30,  18S5. 


Districts. 


Adams 

Allston 

Andrew 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill 

Central 

Chapman   

Charles  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn  . . . 

Dillaway 

Dor.-Everett  . . . 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham  — 

Gaston 

George  Putnam. 

Gibson 

Hancock 


22 


24 


15 


28 


15 


31 
33 


46 
37 

47 


26 
15 
11 


25 
44 

18 
6 


75 
41 


25 

1 

61 


Districts. 


Harris 

Harvard  . . . 
Hillside.... 
Lawrence  . . 

Lewis  • 

Lincoln  . . . . 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Mather  . . .  • 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross . .  • 

Phillips 

Prescott.  . . . 

Prince 

Quincy  . . . . 

Rice 

Sherwin  . . . 
ShurtlefF. . . 
Stoughton. . 
Tileston  . . . 
Warren .... 

Wells 

Winthrop  . . 


Totals 


14 


82 


30 

18 

5 


35 


42 

15 
27 
13 
17 
4 


593 


17 


42 


5 
13 


45 


27 
31 
25 
27 
20 
4 


513 


31 


124 


35 
31 


80 


69 
46 
52 
40 
37 


1 
5 

1,106 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF    PUPILS    IN    RESPECT    BOTH 


CLASSES. 

Under 
5 

years. 

5 

years. 

e 

years. 

years. 

8 
years. 

9 

years. 

1  * 

All  Classes < 

Totals 

Boys  .    . 
Girls   .    . 

•     • 

^i 

.    . 

.    . 

5C 


in 


Advanced  Class  .  .  < 
Third-year  Class  .  .  < 
Second-year  Class  .  < 
Pirst-year  Class   .  .  < 


Totals 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 

Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


o 
o 


U 
C5 


First  Class I 

Second  Class  .  .  .  .  } 

Third  Class { 

Fourth  Class  .  .  .  .  ^ 

Fifth  Class | 

Sixth  Class | 

Ungraded  Class   .  .  -| 
Totals 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 

Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 

Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Boys 

Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


54 


221 

205 


15 
14 

230 
171 

878 
812 

68 
41 


486  2,230 


CO 

© 

First  Class | 

Second  Class .  .  .  . i 

Third  Class    .  .  .  .  | 
Totals 

Boys  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Bovs  .    . 
Girls  .    . 

Bovs  .    . 

Girls  .    . 

1 
4 

200 
86 

945 

889 

1,153 
1,060 

1 

2 

5 

377 

238 

1,323 
1,163 

1,395 
1,119 

762 
648 

B 

12 
19 

1,156 
991 

1  995 
1,651 

1,407 
1,140 

564 
398 

129 
131 

^ 

31 

2,154 

4,266 

5,419 

5,305 

3,883 

Grand  totals 

31 

2,154 

4,266 

5,473 

5,791 

6,113 

STATISTICS. 
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TO    AGE    AND    TO    CLASSES,    JUNE,    1885. 


lO 

years. 

11 

years. 

13 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 

years. 

le 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 
years. 

19 

years 
and 
over. 

Totals. 

2 

12 
5 

40 
12 

69 
16 

80 
39 

75 
23 

46 

20 

33 
17 

20 
18 

375 
152 

2 

17 

52 

85 

119 

98 

66 

50 

38 

527 

.     . 

2 
9 

26 

38 

2 
73 

2 

6 

34 
14 

62 
55 

58 
58 

10 

40 

172 

167 

•     • 

9 

1 

35 

28 

94 

88 

78 
84 

18 
67 

3 

18 

237 

286 

3 
2 

64 
26 

125 
112 

114 
165 

36 
86 

5 
36 

8 

347 
435 

■ 

5 

102 

306 

509 

412 

268 

117 

1,719 

•     • 

12 
3 

96 
65 

258 
220 

299 
292 

183 
231 

42 

90 

t7 
19 

897 
910 

16 
3 

102 
53 

349 

258 

471 
427 

287 
352 

102 
129 

20 
30 

14 
16 

1,351 
1,258 

15 

12 

149 
99 

465 
459 

642 
629 

489 
474 

282 
256 

51 

77 

7 
23 

t2 

2.052 
2,031 

186 
105 

613 
514 

828 
792 

607 
566 

296 
276 

72 
98 

6 
13 

4 
5 

'  :'i 

2,627 
2,384 

826 
695 

1,060 
934 

686 
696 

354 
311 

122 

89 

31 

22 

2 
2 

3,326 
2,930 

1,185 
983 

773 
645 

378 
801 

152 
132 

43 

27 

8 
10 

1 
2 

. 

3,651 
3,127 

164 
52 

124 
65 

80 
39 

49 
33 

28 
20 

4 

9 

'  i 

2 

1 

558 
292 

4,223 

4,995 

4,894 

4,248 

3,240 

1,972 

803 

224 

130 

•    • 

27,394 

673 
555 

212 
195 

68 
57 

t26 
t24 

* 

348 

8,278 
2,970 

255 
230 

67 
81 

29 
29 

t    9 
tl4 

. 

702 

4,219 
3,527 

53 
50 

13 
10 

2 

6 

t    2 

5,333 
4,391 

1,816 

578 

191 

t75 

23,718 

6,039 

5,575 

5,102 

4,375 

3,427 

2,897 

1,410 

155 

53,358 

t  Thirteen  years  and  over. 


J  Eighteen  years  and  over. 
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BOARD    OF    SUPERVISOES. 


OCTOBER,  1885. 


Boston  Public  Schools. 
Superintendent's  Office,  Mason  St.,  Oct.  13,  1885. 

To  the  President  of  the  School  Committee:  — 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN    P.    SEAVER, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT. 

1o  the  School  Committee:  — 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Section  140  of  the 
Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
respectfully  presents  the  following  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Board,  and  of  the  Supervisors,  for  the  year  endiug 
September  1,  1885. 

WORK  OF  THE  BOARD    OF  SUPERVISORS. 

The  duties  of  the  Board,  as  defined  in  Sections  141,  142, 
143,  146,  147,  149,  152  of  the  Regulations,  may  be  classified 
as,— 

1.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers, 
and  the  granting  of  certificates  of  qualification  of  the  several 
grades. 

2.  The  preparation  for,  and  superintendence  of  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the 
Normal,  the  Latin,  the  High,  and  the  Grammar  Schools; 
and  of  candidates  for  promotion  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

3.  The  recommendation  of  teachers  for  confirmation  when 
they  have  finished  their  term  of  probation.     This  recommen- 
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dation  or  a  decision  not  to  recommend  is  based  upon  evidence 
furnished  by  two  or  more  supervisors. 

4.  The  revision  of  the  list  of  candidates  eligible  for 
service  as  teachers,  for  the  use  of  the  School  Board  and  of 
the  principals  of  the  schools. 

5.  The  performance  of  "such  other  duties  as  the  School 
Committee  (or  sub-committees  thereof)  may  prescribe,  or 
from  time  to  time  direct." 

These  varied  duties  have  received  careful  attention.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have 
been  held  on  Friday  afternoons  following  the  reguUir  meet- 
ings of  the  School  Committee,  in  order  that  matters  referred 
by  the  School  Board  might  be  promptly  considered  and  re- 
ported upon  at  the  next  meeting  of  that  Board,  or  of  a  sub- 
committee thereof.  Much  preparatory  work  has  been  done 
by  individual  Supervisors,  to  reduce  the  time  required  of  the 
Board ;  yet  many  special  meetings  have  necessarily  been 
added  to  the  regular  bi-monthly  sessions. 

Naturally  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  brought  into  f\'equent 
coninuinicatiou  with  the  Committee  on  Examinations  and  the 
Committee  on  Text-Books ;  and  much  time  is  demanded  for 
the  proper  consideration  of  educational  points  referred  by 
those  committees. 

There  has  been  no  essential  change  in  the  general  plan  of 
Avork  of  the  Board  of  Suj^ervisors,  or  of  the  individual  Super- 
visors, during  the  past  year.  Certain  modifications  are  the 
result  of  instructions  from  the  School  Committee ;  others 
have  been  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent; 
and  still  others  are  the  result  of  an  added  year's  experience 
of  the  Supervisors. 

ANNUAL    EXAMINATION    OF    TEACHERS. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  schools,  in  September, 
1884,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  occupied  with  the  results 
of  the  examination  for  certificates  of  qualification  held  in  the 
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previous  month.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  decision  in  re- 
gard to  granting  certificates  was  readily  reached,  after  the 
records  of  the  examination  and  the  testimonials  were  con- 
sidered. There  are,  however,  after  every  examination, 
certain  cases  in  which  a  careful  bahmcing  of  the  evidence 
presented  is  necessary.  Here  the  Board  of  Supervisors  must 
endeavor  to  be  just  to  the  interest  of  the  candidates  and  of 
the  schools.  Whenever  there  is  evidence  of  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  of  a  fair  degree  of 
general  scholarship,  combined  with  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  governing  a  school,  a  certificate  is  issued, 
though  there  may  be  weak  points  in  the  literary  record. 
But  when  there  is  evidence  of  successful  experience,  and  yet 
of  very  narrow  scholarship,  there  seems  but  one  answer  to 
the  question  whether  our  city  needs  a  teacher  who  knows  how 
"to  keep  school,"  but  cannot  be  a  wise  instructor. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  August,  1884,  are  given 
in  the  followino-  table  :  — 


Whole  number  of  candidates  present 
at  the  examination 

Number  who  withdrew  from  the  ex- 
amination      

Number  who,  teacbing  in  the  city, 
were  allowed  to  take  half  of  the  ex- 
amination for  a  higher  certificate     . 

Number  to  whom  certificates  were  not 
granted 

Number  to  whom  certificates  were 
granted 

Number  who,  having  been  refused 
higher  certificates,  were  granted 
lower  certificates 

Whole  number  to  whom  certificates 
were  granted 

Number  of  these  who  had  held  certifi- 
cates of  a  lower  grade 

Number  to  whom  certificates  were 
granted  for  the   first  time 


First 
Grade. 

Second 
Grade. 

Third 
Grade. 

Fourth 
Grade. 

Special 
Grade. 

21 

20 

19 

61 

7 

1 

3 

3 

3 
3 

17 

3 

n 

17 

13 

4.1 

4 

2 

3 

17 

19 

13 

46 

5 

2 
15 

19 

3 
10 

46 

5 

Total. 


128 
1 

29 
95 

5 
100 
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The  examination  of  teachers,  in  August,  1885,  followed 
closely  the  plan  of  that  held  the  previous  year,  the  prelimi- 
nar}^  circular  of  which  was  printed  in  last  year's  report.  The 
only  important  change  was  in  the  requirement  in  foreign  lan- 
ijuao-es  for  the  third  i^rade  certificate.  Candidates  were 
allowed,  this  year,  to  take  the  elements  of  Latin  and  the  ele- 
ments of  either  French  or  German,  or  a  more  advanced 
examination  in  one  of  the  three  languages. 

120  candidates  presented  themselves,  divided  as  follows  : 


First  Grade 

Second  Grade  .... 

Third  Grade 

Fourth  Grade  .... 

Special  Grade 

i Second  to  First  Grade 
Third  to  First  Grade  . 
Fourth  to  Second  Grade 
Fourth  to  Third  Grade 


24 

18 

14 

41 

7 

2 

1 

3 

10 

120 


The  results  of  this  examination  will  appear  in  the  next  an- 
nual report. 

There  have  been  at  each  examination,  from  the  first,  in 
1876,  some  of  the  best  teachers,  both  as  to  scholarship  and 
record,  and  this  number  has  been  an  increasing  one.  At  the 
recent  examinations  the  standard  of  qualifications  was  quite 
high,  the  teachers  responding  to  the  papers  presented  with 
the  ease  of  students  accustomed  to  give  written  expression  to 
their  thought  or  knowledge.  There  were  many  present  with 
excellent  records,  and  others  who  gave  promise  of  ability  to 
make  such  when  they  have  added  experience  to  fine  scholar- 
ship. 
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-   SPECIAL    EXAMINATIONS    OF    TEACHERS. 

Dining  the  year  eighteen  examinations  of  individual  can- 
didates were  held,  as  provided  for  in  Section  86  of  the  Regu- 
lations. Certificates  were  granted  to  seventeen  of  the  can- 
didates, as  here  indicated  : 

Second  Grade,  1 ;  Fourth  Grade,  1 ;  Special  Grade,  — to 
teach  music,  1  ;  drawing,  9  ;  penmanship,  2  ;  phonography, 
2;  school  on  Spectacle  Island,  1.     Total,  17. 

EXAMINATIONS   OF   PUPILS. 

As  required  by  the  Regulations  questions  prepared  by 
individual  Supervisors,  in  their  respective  departments,  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Examinations.  "  In  schools  of  like  grade 
written  examinations  were  conducted  at  the  same  time  in 
each  study,  and  with  the  same  questions  ;  "  and  ''  the  results 
of  the  annual  examinations,  with  the  instructors'  record  of 
the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  the  pupils,"  were  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  who  awarded  the  diplomas 
and  decided  upon  the  promotions. 

The  plan  for  the  examinations  was  the  same  as  for  those 
of  last  year,  the  order  and  subjects  of  which  were  printed  in 
last  year's  report. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Committee  on 
Examinations,  the  junior  and  middle  classes  of  the  High 
Schools  were  examined,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  two 
subjects  of  their  year's  study.  Algebra  and  History  were 
selected  for  the  junior  classes  ;  English  and  either  Zoology 
or  Book-keeping  for  the  middle  classes.  These  examinations 
were  conducted  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  ques- 
tions, in  the  several  schools. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  from  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
aminations, the  Board  of  Supervisors  shortened  the  time 
assigned   and    the  amount    of  work  required  for  the  June 
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examinations  of  pupils.  Tlie  plan  of  giving  the  greater 
part  of  a  session  of  the  Grammar  Schools  to  an  examination 
in  one  subject,  with  proper  interruptiou  for  recess  or  physical 
exercises,  was  originally  made  in  response  to  a  general 
request  from  teachers  of  those  schools  that  the  largest  prac- 
ticable limits  of  time  be  allowed.  Teachers  are  aware  that 
an  examination,  narrow  in  scope  and  limited  in  time,  is 
always  the  severest  test,  and  that  the  excitable  and  the  slow 
pupils  are  especially  liable  to  failure  under  it.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  both  teachers  and  Supervisors  that  a  wide  range 
of  questions,  with  ample  time  to  answer  them,  secures  satis- 
factory results  from  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  any 
class;  provided,  always,  that  neither  the  amount  of  work 
expected,  nor  the  time  assigned  for  it,  be  unreasonable.  The 
general  comment  heard,  after  the  examinations,  indicates 
that  the  longer  time  allowed  in  previous  years  is  preferred, 
though  some  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  then  given 
would  be  acceptable. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Supervisors,  in  preparing  for  the 
diploma  examinations,  to  present  only  such  questions  or 
topics  as  relate  to  essentials  in  the  different  studies  pursued, 
and  to  seek  only  such  results  as  may  be  expected  from  any 
class  under  good  instruction  in  the  authorized  "  Course  of 
Study." 

To  hamper  a  system  of  schools  with  routine  is  to  take  the 
life  out  of  the  teaching.  Therefore,  the  Supervisors,  as  out- 
side examiners,  endeavor  to  avoid  technicalities,  and  to 
encourage  as  much  individuality  of  method  in  reaching  "  the 
proper  standards"  in  the  several  schools,  as  is  consistent 
with  a  right  interpretation  of  the  courses  of  study. 

RESULTS    OF   THE    EXAMINATION   FOR   DIPLOMAS. 

The  results  of  the  diploma  examinations  were  as  follows : 
Whole  number  of  pupils  examined       ^.  .  .        2,311 
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Number  of  diplomas  awarded  ....        2,246 

Number  of  pupils  who  received  honorable  mention,  27 

These  were  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

Grammar  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  .....  1,789 

Number  of  diplomas  awarded          ....  1,746 

Number  of  pupils  who  received  honorable  mention,  27 
Number    of    pupils    allowed    to    enter   the    High 

Schools  unconditionally  .....  1,402 
Number  of  pupils  allowed    to  enter  High  Schools 

on  probation     .......  344 

Number  of  pupils  refused  diplomas         ...  43 

HigJi  Schools. 
Number  of  pupils  examiued  .....  522 


Number  of  diplomas  awarded,  as  follows  :  — 

English  High 

95 

Glials'  High 

144 

Eoxbury  High 

30 

Dorchester  High  .... 

23 

Charlestown  High 

30 

West  Roxbury  High     . 

12 

East  Boston  High 

27 

Brighton  High 

13 

' 

374 

Latin  Schools. 

Boys'  Latin  —  29  pupils  were  examiued  —  all  received 
diplomas. 

Girls'  Latm  —  13  pupils  were  examined  —  all  received 
diplomas. 
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Nomial  School. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  graduating  chiss  of  this  school 
was  84,  all   of  whom  received  diplomas  entitling    them  to 
teachers'  certiticates  of  the  fourth  grade. 

Nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  graduates  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  will  enter  the  High  Schools  in  Sei)teml)er. 

Eighty-seven  graduates  of  the  High  Schools  will  take  the 
fourth-year  course  at  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  seven  at 
the  English  High  School.  Twenty-one  will  enter  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Probahly  many  others  will  continue 
their  studies  in  other  institutions.  Seventy-two  graduates 
from  the  fourth-vear  course  at  the  Girls'  Hiijh  will  enter  the 
Normal  School. 

Twenty-eight  graduates  from  the  Boys'  Latin  School 
took  the  final  examination  at  Harvard  College  in  June,  and 
were  admitted  with  ten  conditions  and  forty-five  "honors.'" 
Twenty-two  of  these  Avere  admitted  without  conditions.  Two 
of  the  number  admitted  to  Harvard  College  will  enter  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  One  will  go  to  Boston  University. 
Three  will  not  go  to  college,  but  will  probably  enter  upon  a 
business  life. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  was  admitted  to 
Amherst  College,  and  intended  to  enter  this  autunm,  l)ut 
died  suddenly  in  August. 

Seven  graduates  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  will  enter  Smith 
College.  Four  will  enter  Wellesley  College.  One  will 
enter  Boston  University.  They  are  admitted  to  these  insti- 
tutions on  certificates  of  qualification  fiom  the  master  of  the 
school.  These  certificates  are  based  upon  the  diploma  ex- 
aminations, which  are  the  same  for  the  two  Latin  Schools. 

One  of  the  girls  who  entered  Smith  Ct)llege  has  just  re- 
ceived the  $200  scholarship  prize,  offered  to  the  mcml)er  of 
the  Freshman  Class  who  "passes  the  best  examination  in  all 
the  studies  required  for  admission  to  college." 
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PROMOTIONS    FROM    THE    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Exfiminations  foi-  promotion  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Grammar  Schools,  on  February  1,  were  held  in  27  of  the 
50  districts.  In  most  of  these  districts  the  number  promoted 
was  small.  The  whole  number  promoted  to  the  sixth  classes 
of  the  50  Grammar  Schools  was  less  than  1,000,  while  in  June 
it  was  about  4,500. 

This  seems  to  confirm  the  statements  made  in  the  last 
annual  report  that,  under  the  restoration  of  semiannual  pro- 
motions, the  number  of  children  who  are  passed  into  the 
Grammar  Schools  in  rel)ruaiy  will  be  small  as  compared  with 
the  number  promoted  in  June.  And  this  result  is  the  desir- 
able one.  Pupils  who  have  failed  of  promotion  in  the  June 
previous,  and  who  do  not  need  another  full  year  for  prepara- 
tion, and  pupils  who  entered  the  Primary  Schools  after  early 
home  training,  together  with  the  few  children  who  are  so  excep- 
tionally apt  to  learn  that  a  shortening  of  their  pi'iinary  course 
is  practicable,  may  be  advantageously  passed  on  at  mid-year 
to  the  Grammar  Schools.  But  it  is  always  to  be  rememl)ered 
that  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools  occurs  only  in 
June,  and  that  pupils  entering  these  schools  in  February 
must,  if  they  pass  on  to  graduation,  either  skip  a  half  year 
of  the  regular  course  of  study,  graduating  in  five  and  a  half 
years,  or  lengthen  their  time  in  the  Grammar  Schools  to  six 
and  a  half  years.  It  seems,  therefore,  unwise  to  promote  in 
February  any  children  Avhose  preparation  for  Grammar- 
School  work  would  be  strengthened  by  completing  the  year 
in  the  Primary  Schools  ;  and  especially  undesirable  is  it  that 
a  Grammar  School  should  be  disorganized  at  mid-year  to 
receive  a  part  of  a  class  of  Primary  children  who  must  join 
pupils  that  have  already  had  live  months  of  Grammar-School 
work. 

The  disturbance  of  classes  sometimes  extends  half  way 
through  a  Grannnar  School  ;  for  the  brightest  and  best  pupils 
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of  several  successive  classes  must  be  pushed  up,  thus  having 
the  clisadvantnge  of  a  change  of  teachers  twice  in  a  year,  while 
they  either  skip  a  half  year's  Avork  in  the  regular  course 
of  study  or  stop  the  work  of  the  room  they  enter  "  till  they 
catch  up,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 

To  the  brightest  and  the  slowest  pupils  of  a  graded  school 
this  semiannual  change  of  classes  is  alike  disadvantageous, 
—  weakening  the  preparation  of  the  bright  scholars,  by  lost 
links  in  the  chain  of  study,  and  discouraging  the  faithful  yet 
slow  scholars  by  a  repetition  of  work  directed  less  to  their 
benefit  than  to  the  catching-up  process  of  their  new  class- 
mates. That  the  ten  or  twenty  over-promoted  children  soon 
equal  or  surpass  the  class  they  have  joined  is  too  often  the 
result  of  the  special  attention  they  have  received,  while  the 
majority  of  the  class  has  been  necessarily  neglected. 

In  a  system  of  graded  schools  expediency  and  economy 
must  often  interfere  with  the  best  educational  plans.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  important  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
schools  should  seek  in  every  possible  way  to  preserve  pupils 
from  a  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  from  either  a  dis- 
connected course  of  study  or  dull  routine  of  repetition. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  desirable,  under  the  present  Regu- 
lations, to  preserve  the  organization  of  a  Grammar  School 
by  increasing  its  number  of  pupils  in  February,  preparatory 
to  the  canvass  of  the  corps  of  teachers  for  reelection  ;  and  the 
natural  way  to  do  this  is  b}^  promotion  of  Primary  pui)ils, 
provided  there  be  a  surplus  beyond  the  number  required  to 
secure  the  reelection  of  all  the  Primary  teacliers. 

Were  the  Regulations  so  modified  that  the  number  of 
pupils  in  a  district  should  determine  the  number  of  teachers 
reelected,  irrespective  of  Grammar  and  Primary  School  limits, 
this  temptation  to  keep  up  the  Grammar  School  quota  of 
pupils  by  excessive  mid-year  promotions  would  be  removed. 

The  ai)plication  of  the  present  Regulation  is  especially  un- 
fortunate when  the  necessity  for  a  small  promotion  to  some 
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Grammar  School,  at  mid-year,  sends  a  limited  number  of 
children  into  a  neighboring  district  where  no  promotions  are 
made.  Their  admission  to  the  Grammar  School  retards  the 
year's  work  of  several  classes,  and  brings  no  equivalent  gain 
to  them. 

UNGRADED    CLASSES. 

Ninet3'-one  pupils,  —  18  in  February  and  73  in  June,  — 
who  were  beyond  Primary-School  age,  and  yet  not  qualified  for 
Grammar-School  worl?,  were  passed  on  to  ungraded  classes, 
Under  the  present  Regulation  that  "no  child  is  to  be  placed 
in  such  class  for  misconduct,"  the  ungraded  class  is  a  most 
important  aid  to  the  classification  of  a  school,  and  a  real 
benefit  to  "children,  who  from  age  or  other  reason,  are  un- 
qualified for  the  regular  chisses  of  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools."  Here,  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  has  not  more 
than  thirty-five  pupils,  they  can  receive  the  individual  atten- 
tion they  need,  and,  if  they  have  the  capacity,  be  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Grammar  class  where  they  natu- 
rally belong.  Their  mental  and  physical  condition  demands 
a  consideration  that  they  cannot  receive  in  a  Primary  class- 
room, where  they  will  aimlessly  repeat  work  with  little  chil- 
dren, to  whose  companionship  they  are  as  ill-suited  as  they 
are  to  the  Primary-School  desks  and  chairs. 

LIST    OF    ELIGIBLE    TEACHERS. 

The  requirement  of  Section  149  of  the  Regulations  that 
"  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  revise,  at  least  once  a  year, 
the  list  of  certificated  teachers  who  are  avaihible  for  service," 
has  been  complied  with.  The  names  of  those  appointed 
during  the  previous  year  ;  of  those  who  vohnitarily  withdrew 
their  applications  ;  and  of  those  "  who,  after  a  fair  trial  and 
careful  investigation,  were  found  to  be  incompetent  teachers," 
were  stricken  from  the  list.  The  certificates  that  had  become 
invalid,  because  their  holders  had  "been  out  of  the  service 
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of  the  city  for  a  term  of  two  years,"  were  either  renewed  or 
reported  as  expired  hy  limitation,  "after  careful  investiga- 
tion." The  names  of  all  candidates  certificated  during  the 
previous  year  were  entered  in  the  classified  lists. 

This  duty  involved  much  clerical  work  in  the  Secretary's 
oflSce,  in  addition  to  the  supervision  and  investigation  de- 
manded of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ;  but,  without  such  re- 
vision and  supplementing  of  the  list,  annually,  it  would  be 
practically  useless  to  members  of  the  School  Committee, 
Supervisors,  and  Principals. 

In  revising  the  list  of  1883,  the  names  of  candidates 
appointed  after  its  issue  were  stricken  out,  and  also  the 
names  of  54  other  candidates,  who  were  either  no  longer 
available  for  service  or  whose  certificates  had  expired  by 
limitation,  and  for  good  reasons  were  not  renewed. 

The  revised  list  was  issued  in  October  last,  as  School 
Document  No.  16,  1884,  and  classified  as  usual,  according  to 
the  grades  of  certificates.  The  address  of  the  candidate, 
the  place  of  teaching,  the  years  of  experience,  and  the  availa- 
bility for  service,  were  appended  to  each  name, — abbrevia- 
tions being  used  for  economy  of  space  and  clearness  of 
tabulation,  thus  ;  — 

John  Blank, 

Principnl  of  Blank  School,  Newton,  Mass., 
[5,  H.G.,  s.  t.  p.,  Jan.  1,  1885]  ; 

which,  being  translated,  reads,  John  Blank,  Princi[)al  of 
Blank  School,  in  Newton,  Mass.,  has  taught  five  years  ;  will 
be  available  in  a  High  or  Grammar  School  as  substitute, 
temporary,  or  permanent  teacher,  Jan.  1,  1885. 

CANDIDATES    ELIGIBLE    AS    TEACHERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates  (601 ) 
holding  the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Septem- 
ber 1,   1884,  as  divided  aniono;  the    ditferent  grades,  witli 
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their   availability  for    service,  and    the    appointments  made 
during  the  year. 


6 
1 

5 
S 

69 
15 
51 
3 

3 

6 

T3 

a 

•u 

a 
o 

a> 
DC 

o 
■a 

O 

■ 

a 

6 

3 

T3  O     • 

o  So 

"3 
ci 

o 

T3 

CJ 

5 

Number  holding  certificates  . 

Number    available    as    substi- 
tutes and  temporary  teachers 

Number  available  as  permanent 
teachers  only 

Number      temporarily     with- 

66 

25 

38 

3 

4 

56 

16 

35 

5 

4 
1 

164 
99 
54 
11 

28 

167 

140 

19 

8 

42 
1 

5 
5 

74 

Number  appointments  for  day 
schools,  from  Sept.,  1884,  to 
Sept.  1, 1885 

2 

Evening  Drawing  School 
Evening  Elementarj'  School 
Sewing       .... 
Penmanship 
Phonography    . 


1  To  Teach 

24    j    Vocal  and  Physical  Culture 
13        French  and  German 


French 
German 


Total 74 


The  appointments  for  Evening  Schools  are  not  included  in 
the  table.  The  average  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
Evening  High  School,  for  the  term  of  1884-5,  was  22. 
Of  this  number  7  are  teachers  of  dny  schools,  made  eligible 
for  service  by  special  action  of  the  School  Board,  October  14, 
1884.  The  averao;e  number  of  teachers  in  the  Evenins:  Ele- 
mentary  Schools  was  82,  and  in  the  Evening  Drawing 
Schools  20. 

Though  the  whole  number  of  certificated  candidates  was 
large,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  regular  appointments 
during  the  year,  the  number  available  for  tem[)orary  service 
was  not  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  all  candidates  ready  for  service  as  substitutes,  temporary 
teachers,  or  special  assistants,  were  emplo\'ed  almost  con- 
stantly. 
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Of  the  three  special  substitutes  appointed  by  the  School 
Board,  April  20,  1884,  to  be  at  this  office,  ready  for  call, 
one  taught  in  the  same  position  from  April  29  to  the  end 
of  the  term,  another  was  unemployed  but  12  days,  and  the 
third  but  14^  days. 

M'ORK   OF   THE  INDIVIDUAL    SUPERVISORS. 

The  duties  of  the  Supervisors,  so  far  as  they  are  independ- 
ent of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  are  defined  in 
the  Regulations,  Sections  87,  138,  139,  151.  For  satisfac- 
tory performance  they  require  more  than  the  aggregate  time 
of  the  school  sessions  during  a  year ;  and  the  Supervisors, 
therefore,  reluctantly  devote  any  of  the  school  hours  to  other 
duties. 

TEACHERS    ON    PROBATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  there  were  104  teach- 
ers whose  terms  of  probation  had  not  expired.  Of  these  92 
were  recommended  for  confirmation  at  the  end  of  their  term, 
and  3  resigned  before  completing  their  term.  An  extension 
of  probation  was  advised  in  the  cases  of  9,  of  whom  5  were 
afterwards  recommended  for  confirmation. 

Of  the  104  teachers  on  probation  Sept.  1,  1884,  53  were 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School ;  33  entered  the 
service  by  examination  ;  17  held  certificates  of  former  ser- 
vice, and  1  was  a  Normal  School  graduate,  who  had  also 
passed  the  examination  for  admission  to  a  higher  grade. 

The  number  of  teachers  appointed  during  the  year  whose 
term  of  probation  has  not  expired  is  91. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  responsibility  more  delicate  and  im- 
portant than  that  assigned  in  Section  87  as  here  quoted  : 
"After  a  teacher  has  been  appointed  on  probation,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  two  or  more  Supervisors  to  examine,  from 
time  to  time,  his  work  in  the  class-room.  The  results  of  the 
examinations  during  the  year  of  probation,  with  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  shall  be  recorded  in 
a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  in  charge, 
after  having  examined  the  results  of  the  Supervisors' 
examinations,  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  principal, 
recommend  teachers  on  probation,  if  found  competent  for 
confirmation,  in  the  manner  required  for  nomination  on  pro- 
bation. The  committee  in  charge,  in  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  may,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  extend 
the  time  of  proliation." 

As  soon  as  the  notice  of  an  appointment  is  received  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Superintendent  designates  one 
other  Supervisor,  beside  the  one  in  charge  of  the  school  to 
which  the  teacher  is  appointed,  to  visit  and  examine  during 
the  3  ear  of  probation.  Naturally  the  Supervisor  of  the 
school  has  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  discii)ruie 
and  instruction  of  the  class-room,  yet  the  occasional  visits  of 
the  outside  Supervisor  are  of  great  importance  in  all  cases  of 
doubtful  success.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  independent 
reports  of  the  two  Supervisors,  who  have  refrained  from 
con)parison  of  opinions,  are  reported  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. If  the  opinions  agree  the  Board  has  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  recommendation  to  be  made.  If  the  opinions  difter 
inquiries  arise,  and  another  Supervisor  may  be  designated  to 
examine  and  report. 

So  careful  are  the  Supervisors  to  discharge  this  duty  with 
consideration  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  interest  of  the  school 
that,  W'hen  they  cannot  recommend  confirmation,  they  usually 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  probation,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Regulations.  So  desirous  are  they  to  give  every  new 
teacher  "the  benefit  of  a  doubt"  that  they  proba1)ly  err 
sometimes  in  the  direction  of  leniency,  when  the  best 
interests  of  a  school  demand  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  a 
teacher,  and  a  prolonged  probation  only  leads  to  further 
disappointment.  Yet,  there  are  cases  where  they  have  the 
satisfaction    of    finding    decided    improvement    during    the 
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extended  period,  and  of  recommending  for  confirmation  at  its 
close. 

EXAMINATION    OF    DIPLOMA    PAPERS. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  Regulation,  the  Superintend- 
ent designated  twelve  Grammar  Schools  and  two  High 
Schools,  the  diploma  papers  from  which  were  to  be  examined 
by  the  Supervisors  in  the  subjects  of  which  they  are  respect- 
ively in  charge.  This  duty  was  performed,  and  a  report 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations  with  reference  to 
"  the  value  of  the  pupils'  work  and  the  marking  of  the 
teachers  thereon." 

The  Committee  on  Examinations,  after  receiving  reports  for 
three  successive  years,  the  result  of  much  patient  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Supervisors,  are  convinced  that  the 
Regulation  requiring  this  reexamination  of  and  report  on 
diploma  papers  is  unnecessary  3  tind  that  the  results  found 
in  the  araduatini;  class  are  but  one  element  in  the  estimate 
of  a  school.  An  unusually  brilliant  class  iu  some  school  may 
write  a  set  of  diploma  tests  that  place  that  school  at  an  unfair 
advantage  when  compared  with  other  schools  whose  papers  are 
examined  in  the  same  year ;  and  an  exceptionally  dull  class, 
or  unfortunate  chcumstances,  may  lead  to  a  reverse  estimate 
equally  unjust.  Then,  too,  the  report  upon  a  limited  number 
of  schools  in  any  year  can  scarcely  fail  to  cause  a  direct  com- 
parison of  results  reached  under  very  different  conditions, 
while  one  of  the  ol)jects  in  establishing  a  uniform  standard 
of  graduation  throughout  the  city  was  to  prevent  the  com- 
parison and  ranking  of  schools. 

Though  the  Regulation  requiring  the  formal  reexamination 
of  diploma  papers  is  no  longer  in  force,  the  Sui)ervisors  will 
doubtless  continue  their  former  practice  of  looking  over  these 
papers,  with  the  double  purpose  of  noting  the  progress  in 
results  and  the  adaptation  of  their  questions  to  the  abilities 
of  the  pupils. 
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INSPECTIOlSr    AND    EXAMINATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  duties  of  inspection  and  examination,  as  provided  for 
in  Sections  138  and  139,  claim  the  largest  part  of  the  time 
of  the  Supervisors. 

For  their  performance  the  schools,  Primary,  Grammar, 
High,  and  Evening,  are  divided  into  six  groups  ;  one  group 
being  assigned  to  each  Supervisor.  In  his  own  group,  a 
Supervisor,  sometimes  without  interrupting  the  order  of  the 
school  work,  pursues  his  purpose  of  general  inspection.  He 
observes  "the  sanitary  conditions  "  of  the  class-rooms  ;  "the 
mode  of  government,  including  motives  to  study  ; "  "  the 
principles  and  methods  of  classifying  and  promoting  pupils  ; ' 
■■'  the  merits,  defects,  and  needs  of  the  various  schools  and 
classes,  and,  in  general,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  schohirs."  The  more  familiar  he  becomes  with 
a  group  of  schools,  and  the  more  freely  he  moves  in  and  out 
of  the  class-rooms,  without  disturbing  the  progress  of  the 
instruction,  —  observing  the  natural  relations  between  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  the  aims,  methods,  and  skill  of  the  teachers, 
—  the  more  valuable  in  his  opinion  upon  all  the  points  just 
noted,  and  concerning  which  he  is  to  offer,  once  a  year,  a  re- 
port to  the  committees  in  charge. 

In  addition  to  this  inspection  of  the  usual  order  of  things, 
he  verifies  his  opinions  by  an  examination  of  the  classes,  from 
time  to  time,  in  one  or  more  subjects.  Thus  he  finds  the 
results  of  the  daily  instruction  :  and,  comparing  methods  and 
results,  forms  his  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and 
of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  school,  a  record  of  which  he  is 
required  to  make  in  "books  kept  in  the  Supervisors'  office, 
and  open  only  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
Superintendent." 

Out  of  the  personal  relations  established  by  this  district 
supervision  come  many  opportunities  to  aid  teachers,  by  sug- 
gestion and  advice,  and  to  consider  with  them  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  "  Course  of  Study." 
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Besides  this  work,  general  and  special,  in  his  own  group  of 
schools,  each  Supervisor  devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
departmental  examination  in  schools  of  other  groups.  He 
proceeds  then  upon  a  different  plan.  Not  responsible  for 
general  inspection,  he  goes  from  class  to  chiss,  examining  in 
the  subject  or  subjects  which  are  especially  in  his  charge. 
He  learns  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  certain  subjects  throughout  the  school.  When  a 
school  has  been  thus  examined  by  the  different  Supervisors, 
a  trustworthy  report  can  be  made  of  the  instruction  in  all 
departments  of  the  "Course  of  Study." 

Early  in  the  year  the  Superintendent  designated  six  Gram- 
mar Schools  and  one  High  School  for  departmental  e>'amina- 
tion,  and  has  in  his  possession  reports  from  the  several  Su- 
pervisors upon  "the  method  of  teaching"  and  "the  results  of 
examinations  "  in  the  several  classes,  together  with  "  remarks 
upon  the  condition  of  the  schools,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  "  Course  of  Stud}'  "  in  the  departments 
covered  by  the  examination  of  each  Supervisor." 

Suggestions  and  inferences  coming  from  this  departmental 
work  have  been  written  out  by  the  different  Supervisors, 
for  their  respective  subjects,  and  are  here  presented  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  School 
Board. 

The  Examiner  of  Elementary  Science,  except  physics  and 
chemistry,  reports  as  follows  :  — 

In  recasting  tlie  "  Course  of  Stu.d3%"  in  1883,  this  department,  the  natural 
continuation  of  the  "Observation  Lessons"  in  the  Primary  Schools,  was 
marked  out  with  some  definiteness  as  to  progress  in  subjects  and  method 
of  treating  them  in  successive  classes.  This  was  done  to  indicate 
clearly  that  the  main  purpose  is  to  secure  good  training  for  the  ob- 
seiTJng  powers  and  the  judgment;  to  lead  pupils  to  make  their  own 
discoveries,  instead  of  accepting  facts  always  fi'om  the  teacher  or  the 
text-book.  When  a  child  acquires  a  fact  or  an  inference,  for  himself, 
he  knows  it,  and  will  find  a  way  to  state  it  intelligently.  If,  in  his 
eagerness  to  tell  Avhat  he  knows,  he  gives  it  inaccurate  expression,  the 
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teacher  lias  the  best  of  opportunities  to  correct  or  increase  his  vocabu- 
lary. 

The  relation  of  science  lessons  and  language  lessons  has  been  fre- 
quently misapprehended.  A  description  or  an  anecdote  of  some  ani- 
mal, told  or  read  by'the  teacher,  has  been  called  a  lesson  in  elementary 
science,  and  its  reproduction  by  the  pupils  a  language  lesson.  But  a 
science  lesson  is  given  only  when  the  teacher  provides  jH-oper  material 
and  leads  the  class  to  study  it  intelligently.  The  results  of  such  a  lesson 
will  naturally  furnish  the  subject  for  a  language  lesson. 

Specimens  of  natural  objects  —  each  child  having  oiie  —  give  the  best 
opportunity  for  science-study.  When  this  is  impracticable,  a  single  speci- 
men in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  may  serve  the  purpose,  if  the  object  be 
large  enough  for  tlie  observation  of  the  class,  and  supplemented  by  pict- 
ures or  blackboard  illustrations. 

True  science-training  —  tlie  creation  of  mental  activity  in  pupils  by 
the  use,  first  of  their  perceptive  powers,  and  later  of  their  judgment  in 
making  comparisons  and  inferences  —  is  found  only  when  the  pupils  do 
their  oivn  work,  the  teacher  simply  directing  and  emphasizing  the  im- 
portant points. 

Fundamental  training  of  the  faculties  is  the  educational  side  of  Ele- 
mentary Science,  and  it  may  be  added  that  no  department  of  Grammar 
School  study  gives  information  of  more  practical  value  in  the  industrial 
occupations. 

The  only  proper  examination  of  a  class  in  this  department  is  made  by 
watching  the  pupils  at  work  with  a  new  object.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  then  observe,  compare,  and  infer  is  the  best  evidence  of 
good  instruction.  The  examiner  occasionally  found  the  purpose  of 
these  lessons  fully  comprehended,  and  good  methods  in  progress  in  the 
lower  classes.  Generally,  however,  they  were  information  rather  than 
observation  lessons,  and  in  some  schools  this  important  department  of 
the  course  of  study  had  been  neglected. 

Examinations  in  Physiology  were  held  in  the  third  and  second  classes 
of  the  six  Grammar  Schools,  Avhere  this  subject  is  assigned  as  a  regular 
branch  of  instruction.  No  text-books  had  been  used,  but  the  teachers 
were  guided  by  the  outline  laid  down  in  the  "  Course  of  Study," —  the 
topics  for  each  year  being  indicated.  Physiological  charts,  with  such 
specimens  of  corresponding  parts  of  other  animals  as  the  teachers  were 
interested  to  provide,  furnished  the  needed  illustrations. 

Thei'e  Avas  evidence  of  much  good  insti'uction  in  the  imjiortant  points 
of  Physiology,  and  in  their  relation  to  Hygiene.  The  main  jjurpose  of 
the  study  had  been  kept  prominent,  —  namely,  to  lead  pupils  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  of  good  sanitary  conditions,  and 
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thus  to  the  formation  of  habits  that  will  promote  tlie  health  of  body  and 
mind . 

Preijaration  for  this  S3^stematic  though  still  very  elementary  study  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  is  made,  in  the  Primary  Schools,  by  a  series 
of  lessons  on  the  human  body ;  followed,  in  the  two  lower  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  by  observation  lessons  —  so  far  as  is  practicable  — 
on  typical  animals,  taking  in  order  the  simpler  forms,  and  ascending  in 
the  scale  to  vertebrates,  thus  bringing  pupils  to  a  ready  comprehension 
of  the  complex  structure  and  functions  of  their  own  bodies.  The 
lessons  on  Minerals,  in  the  fourth  class,  also  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  different  food  materials,  the  composition  of  bones,  the 
interchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs,  and  the  source  of  animal  heat. 

In  the  High  Schools,  Botany  and  Zoology  are  studied  by  the  same 
methods  with  broader  applications.  The  object  is  still,  by  objective  or 
experimental  study,  to  make  the  knowledge  real  and  of  ready  applica- 
tion in  practical  life. 

Botany  and  Zoology,  more  than  any  other  sciences,  require  sj'stematic 
observation.  These  subjects  are,  at  i^resent,  well  taught  in  our  High 
Schools,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Descrip- 
tive Astro nom}^  in  the  fourth-year  course. 

While  seeking,  through  the  department  of  elementary  science,  to  give 
pupils  mental  training  and  practical  knowledge,  we  are  imjjlanting  in 
them  a  love  of  nature,  and  a  habit  of  observing  the  natural  beauty  and 
wonders  around  them  that  will  help  to  keep  their  daily  lives  innocent 
and  happy. 

The  Examiner  in  Physics  offers  tlie  following  :  — 

The  "  Course  of  Study  "  requires  the  teaching  of  Physics  in  the  second 
and  first  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  In  a  few  schools  this  requisi- 
tion has  been  admirably  met,  while  in  some  other  schools  it  has  received 
but  little  attention.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  various 
schools  are  working  under  different  conditions.  In  one  school  the 
classes  may  hold  well  together  throughout  the  school  course,  and  the 
"  Course  of  Study"  may  be  closely  followed  without  imperilling  i^roli- 
oiency  in  those  studies  upon  which  successful  graduation  depends.  In 
another  school  so  many  pupils  droj)  out  along  the  way  that  the  upper 
classes  can  keep  their  full  supply  only  by  drawing  heavily  ujion  the 
lower  classes.  Hence  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  make  up  deficiencies,  and 
there  seems  to  be  time  only  for  those  studies  upon  which  the  examina- 
tion la3's  most  stress. 

The  neglect  of  Physics  may  make  but  little  difference  to  those  pupils 
who  are  to  take  the  Hitrh  School  course.     It  is  rather  for  the  advantaire 
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of  those  whose  school-life  ends  with  the  Grammai'  School  that  Ph3'sics 
is  made  a  required  studj*,  and  so  many  fa<^;ilitie9  are  furnished  for  pur- 
suing- it.  Not  only  are  there  very  many  physical  facts,  the  knowledge 
of  which  will  prove  useful  to  them  in  life,  but  the  method  of  g-etting-  at 
these  facts  gives  a  special  training,  which  may  prove  very  serviceable  in 
life.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  time  given  to  Physics  must  be 
the  occasion  of  less  proficiency  in  other  studies.  Rightly  manag'ed, 
there  is  no  branch  of  school-work  that  makes  pupils  more  alert,  more 
eao;er  in  their  search  for  knowledge,  and  thus  more  receptive  of  it. 
The  conditions  thus  produced  are  just  those  needed  for  substantial  prog;- 
ress  in  any  study.  The  skill,  observation,  reasoning',  and  accurate  use 
of  language  required  will  conti'ibute  to  advancement  in  other  directions 
and  be,  perhaps,  an  excellent  prejiaration  for  the  stated  examinations. 

Physical  fm-ts  are  soug^ht  through  observation  and  experiment.  But 
there  is  a  question  in  regard  to  the  experimenting,  whether  it  shall  be 
done  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupils?  It  is  answered  by  some  of  the 
teachers  veiy  judiciously.  The  ^jupils  are  encotirag'ed  to  observe  such- 
phenomena  as  come  within  their  ex])erience  ;  to  try  such  experiments  as 
they  can  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  often  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  constructing  simple  apparatus  for  ex2)erimental  purposes. 
The  apparatus  belonging  to  the  school  is  made  use  of  to  suggest, 
emphasize,  and  supplement.  Many  experiments  are  performed  with  it 
by  2)upils  before  the  class.  But  the  more  difticult  experiments,  —  those 
which  require  careful  handling  of  the  apj^aratus  and  skilful  adjustments, 
—  are  performed  by  the  teacher. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  moi'e  work  can  be  done  in  Physics  in 
many  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  even  in  those  where  the  circumstances 
seem  most  discouraging,  without  detriment  to  other  interests,  and  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  pupils.  The  time-schedule  gives  one  hour 
a  week  to  this  branch  of  study  in  the  second  class,  and  two  hours  in  the 
first,  —  a  little  less  than  120  hours  in  all.  This  time  utilized  will  cer- 
tainly give  the  graduates  of  the  Gi'ammar  Schools  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  facts  of  Physics,  and  considerable  facility  in  their  inter- 
Ijretation  and  application. 

The  teaching  of  Physics  in  the  High  Schools  is  generally  excellent. 
Laboratory  work  by  the  pupils  is  becoming  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  method  followed.  But  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  of  knowledge 
gained,  is  less  than  that  for  which  a  good  High-School  course  should 
pi'ovide. 

The  "  Course  of  Study  "  assigns  the  study  of  Physics  to  the  third  year. 
The  time  schedule  allows  for  three  lessons  j  week, —  the  maximum 
number  for  the  year  being  about  115  lessons  of  50  minutes  each.  Were 
the  teachers  working  upon  the  old  text-book  plan,  that  number  of  lessons 
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miglit  take  a  class  hniTiedly  thi'ough  the  text-book  used.  But  now  the 
book  is  simply  made  an  aid  in  investigating  the  subjects  brought  into 
view.  The  puj^ils  are  brought  face  to  face  with  actual  phenomena  and 
comjjelled  to  observe  for  themselves,  and  put  their  questions  to  nature 
rather  than  to  the  text-book  or  the  teacher.  They  thus  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  jjrocesses  by  which  definite  knowledge  is  obtained,  and 
througli  the  exercise  of  their  own  reasoning  faculties  grasp  underlying 
principles  or  laws.  It  is  a  slow  jjrocess,  but  exceedingly  fruitful  in 
valuable  results  ;  not  merely  in  the  real  knowledge  it  brings,  but  in  the 
habits  of  mind  it  forms. 

As  the  text-book  now  generally  in  use  is  well  ari-anged,  most  of  the 
teachers  follow  the  plan  of  the  book.  The  subjects  covered,  or  nearly 
so,  durmg  the  past  year,  were  Matter  and  its  Properties,  Dynamics, 
Heat,  and  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Sound  and  Light  were  un- 
touched, excepting  that  in  the  Girls'  High  School  there  was  found  time 
for  some  experiment^!  in  Light  by  omitting  portions  of  Djniamics. 

The  Exjiminer  in  Literatuie  and  Composition  reports  as 
follows :  — 

The  "  Course  of  Study  "  allows  much  latitude  in  the  employment  of  time 
assigned  to  the  general  subject  of  language  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 
It  is  natural  that  the  studies  which  are  followed  by  a  written  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  of  which  can  be  seen,  should  be  the  studies  uj^on 
"v^hich  most  time  is  spent,  and  tliat  these  should  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
teacher  and  pupil,  the  most  important.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that, 
in  the  upper  classes  of  many  Grammar  Schools,  sufficient  time  is  not 
given  to  reading  as  literature.  In  the  Primary  School,  and  in  the  early 
yeai's  of  the  Grammar  School,  a  large  portion  of  the  child's  training  comes 
from  reading.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Grammar  School,  however,  read- 
ing for  the  thoughts'  sake  finds  little  j^lat^e.  In  the  High  School  this 
mo.st  important  part  of  education  regahis,  to  some  extent,  its  rightful 
place  through  tlie  study  of  our  own  literature  and  that  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

History,  which  is  studied  in  the  last  i)art  of  the  Grammar-School 
course,  may  represent,  in  some  part,  the  literary  element  in  education. 
But  the  history  which  is  really  useful  to  this  end  must  be  real  literature. 
It  must  be  written  to  interest.     Of  nothing  is  it  so  true  as  of  reading  that 

*'  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en." 

A  skeleton  of  history  is  not  much  more  attractive  to  children  than  a 
skeleton  in  bones. 
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It  is  to  remedy  this  deficiency  that  the  list  of  books  of  supplemeutaiy 
reading  has  been  prepai-ed.  They  are  designed,  in  great  part,  for  the 
okler  pnpils  of  the  (Jrammar  Schools.  They  include  much  of  the  best 
literature  of  the  time.  Incidentally^  many  of  them  illustrate  Histoiy, 
Geography,  and  Science,  but  all  have  been  chosen  because  they  are  in- 
teresting, m^d  because  they  illusti-ate,  chiefly,  human  life  and  character. 
Some  of  these  books  have  been  i^urchased  at  the  request  of  masters,  and 
more  would  have  been  used  but  for  the  failure  of  the  apin'opriation.  If 
the  School  Committee  continue  this  apijropriation,  in  a  few  years  a  good 
libraiy  of  circulating  reading  will  be  accumulated 

It  is  recommended. 

First.  —  That  these  books  be  used  chiefly  in  the  three  upper  classes, 
and  that  each  class,  if  possilile,  read  through  two  books  during  the  year, 
either  at  home  or  in  school. 

Second.  —  That  these  books  be  made  the  themes  of  discussion  and 
composition,  no  less  than  two  hours  a  week  in  school  being  devoted 
to  this  work. 

Third.  —  That  greater  use  be  made  of  poetical  selections  in  all  the 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  sympathetic  study  with  the 
teacher,  and  afterwards  of  recitation. 

Fourth.  —  That,  in  place  of  an  examination  on  this  subject,  the  master 
of  each  school  be  requested  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  work 
done  in  this  department  by  the  two  ui)per  classes. 

The  written  work  of  the  graduating  classes  of  our  Grammar  Schools 
is,  in  general,  creditable  to  botii  teacher  and  jDupil.  In  no  department 
of  school-training,  it  is  believed,  has  there  been  a  greater  advance  of  late 
years  than  in  this  branch  of  education.  In  point  of  correctness,  in  hand- 
writing, orthograi^hy,  and  grammar,  the  papers  show  the  efl"ect  of  care- 
ful and  thorough  training.  There  is,  of  course,  much  difterence  in 
schools,  and  much  too  in  the  members  of  a  given  class.  But  for  the 
general  I'esult  Boston  schools  need  not  fear  anj  fair  comparison  with 
the  results  obtained  elsewhen;  from  children  of  the  same  age.  Any 
doubter  on  this  point  should  examine  for  himself  the  papers  written  at 
the  annual  examinations,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  School  Committee 
Rooms. 

Something  more,  however,  might  be  done,  it  is  believed,  toward  secur- 
ing correctness  of  language,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  in  the  earlier 
grades,  while  in  the  later  grades  the  teacher  must  aim  at  something  be- 
yond correctness  in  the  forming  of  sentences.  The  pupil  must  gain  fa- 
cility in  the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts.  His  progress  in  composi- 
tion will  be  limited  by  his  progress  in  the  power  of  thinking.  He  must 
have,  therefore,  at  every  stage,  some  opportunity  to  use  his  power  of 
original  thought  in  composition.     AVritten  work  should  not  be  confined 
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• 

to  dictations  and  reiirodnctions  in  the  earlier  grades,  nor  to  absti'acts  in 
the  later.  The  following  suggestions  are  oifered  on  the  general  sub- 
ject :  —  . 

First.  —  It  is  desirable  that  the  subjects  for  composition  in  the  higher 
classes  be  taken  only  occasionally  from  other  lessons.  The  Avriting  of 
an  abstract  in  history  or  physiology,  however  useful  in  classifying  and 
systematizing  the  pupil's  thoughts,  does  not  give  him  sufficient  exercise 
in  invention  and  in  the  free  use  of  his  own  language.  In  an  abstract, 
his  own  vocabulary  and  even  the  forms  of  his  sentences  are  largely 
detei'mined  for  him.  Reproductions  of  stories,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
are  moi-e  likely  to  lead  to  a  natural  style  of  expression,  and  are  the  best 
exercises  when  nothing  oiiginal  is  attemjated.  The  common  scenes  and 
events  of  a  pupil's  life  should  also  be  made  the  subject  of  composition, 
often  in  letter-form.  Next  come  descriptions  of  imaginary  scenes  where 
a  hint  is  furnished  by  a  picture  or  a  verse  of  poetry.  "  An  imaginary 
journey,"  which  is  simply  a  catalogue  of  facts  gathered  from  geogra- 
phies and  guide-books,  calls  for  little  exei'cise  of  the  imagination,  and 
is  of  little  value  for  the  purpose  of  composition.  Exercises  upon  words 
with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar,  and  which  may  form  the  heads  of  a 
connected  story,  are  useful ;  while  exercises  upon  words  of  which  he 
does  not  know  the  right  use,  selected  at  random  from  the  dictionary  or 
spelling-book  that  the  pupil  may  combine  them  into  a  connected  com- 
position, are  largely  a  waste  of  time.  In  the  higher  classes  such  subjects 
as  the  development  of  a  character,  either  real  or  fictitious ;  a  crisis  in 
history  or  biography,  will  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  the  pupil, 
and  help  train  his  moral  judgments. 

Nor  ought  lessons  on  morals,  which  every  teacher  is  bound  by  the 
"  Regulations,"  as  well  as  by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
give  to  his  pupils,  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  subjects  for  coraijo- 
sition  in  the  higher  classes.  These  lessons  should  not  be  given  formally 
or  too  abstractly.  They  must  begin  with  the  "minor  morals"  and 
manners  of  a  scholar's  daily  life.  A  homely  jaroverb,  an  incident  from 
the  newspapers,  a  character  in  a  story,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  good 
teacher,  not  so  much  to  "  jDoint  a  moral  "  of  his  own  making,  as  to  lead 
his  pupils  through  question  and  discussion  to  make  their  own.^  After 
the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  its  leading  points  should  be 
written  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  pupils  encouraged  to  write  freely  their 
own  thoughts,  even  though  at  variance  with  the  teacher's  opinions  and 
with  conventional  standards. 

Second,  —  More    should   be   attempted  than   is  now   generally  done 

iTeachers  will  find  valuable  hints  in  "  Notes  of  LeBBons  on  Moral  Subjects,"  by  Fred  W. 
Hackwood.    T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
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toward  the  correction  of  the  common  errors  in  speech  and  in  writing 
in  the  lower  grades.  It  is  of  little  accoimt  that  the  teacher  corrects 
an  error  when  she  hears  it.  The  ears  of  teachers  become  so  hardened 
to  violations  of  grammar,  that,  in  many  cases,  they  fail  to  notice  the 
eiTors ;  and  the  correction  comes  so  seldom,  while  the  mistake  is  so 
often  repeated  in  the  child's  home  and  school-life,  that  the  error  lives 
on.  Such  errors  can  be  killed  only  by  systematic  teaching,  beginning 
in  the  lowest  grades,  and  by  emphasizing  the  right  use  of  language 
at  school  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  wrong  habit  elsewhere.  The 
teaching  must  be  systematic.  The  correction  of  certain  errors  in  speech 
should  be  assigned  to  the  teachers  of  each  grade.  Written  and  oral 
exercises  should  be  had  frequently  during  the  week  for  this  purpose,  as 
they  are  now  given  for  teaching  the  use  of  capitals,  points,  and  quota- 
tion marks.  A  skilful  teacher  will  often  combine  the  two.  The  work- 
ing rules  of  grammar  may  thus  be  taught  to  pupils  by  example  in  the 
first  part  of  their  school  course,  so  that  they  will  find,  when  they 
come  to  take  up  the  formal  study,  that  they  have  learned  grammar  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  Greater  emjjhasis,  too,  should  be  placed  upon 
the  riofht  use  of  lano-uao-e.  An  offence  against  the  mother  tongue  must 
be  treated  jis  seriously  as  an  offence  against  the  multiplication  table. 
Were  teachers  in  the  earlier  grades  to  take  the  same  pains  to  train  pupils 
to  bring  their  nouns  and  verbs  into  concord,  their  pronouns  into  the 
proper  case,  and  their  past  tenses  into  proper  form,  that  they  take  in 
teaching  the  "  tables,"  our  Grammar  Schools  would  be  still  more  worthy 
of  the  name. 

Of  Reading  the  Examiner  writes  thus  :  — 

The  examination  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  Reading,  as  far  as  it  has 
progressed,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  important  respects  there 
has  been  a  decided  gain,  while  in  some  other  respects  there  has  been  a 
loss.  School  reading  implies  now  more  than  it  formerly  did.  Reading, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  simply  reading  fi-om  the  regular  series  of  text- 
books. Now,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  vai'ious  books  which  belong 
to  the  schools,  or  circulate  among  tlie  schools,  which  are  read  for  the  in- 
formation they  contain,  and  for  training  in  book-reading.  There  is,  of 
course,  less  time  for  pr'aetice  on  selections  fi'om  the  text-books. 

Formerly,  cei'tain  text-book  pieces  that  had  received  a  large  share  of 
attention  could  be  read  almost  faultlessly,  and  other  pieces  that  had 
been  practised,  could  be  read  well,  while  new  pieces  would  generally  be 
handled  very  poorly.  It  was  considered  unfair,  in  an  examination,  to 
call  for  the  reading  of  pieces  that  had  not  been  read  in  class.  Now,  in 
addition  to  the  reading  of  such  text-book  exti'acts,  the  reading  of  ])ieces 
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with  which  the  pujiils  are  unfamiliar  is  alwaj's  expected.  Care,  how- 
ever, is  taken  to  select  matter  which  is  less  dilficult  than  that  of  the  class 
reading-book,  and  clearly  within  the  comprehension  of  the  i7upils.  This 
"  sig-ht-reading,"  as  it  is  called,  shows  what  ability  the  pupils  have  to 
quickly  recognize  words  and  their  arrangement ;  to  take  in  for  them- 
selves the  thought  they  carry,  and  to  give  them  such  vocal  expression  as 
will  convey  the  thought  to  the  minds  of  others.  >Vhile,  therefore,  not  so 
much  excellent  reading — reading'  that  was  mostly  of  the  imitativekind  — 
is  found  in  the  schools,  there  is  fomid  more  real  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  pujiils  to  deal  with  ordinary  reading  matter  of  the  proper  gi-ade.  All 
the  pupils  of  several  Gi'anniiar  Schools  liaA'e  been  tested,  and  the  gen- 
eral average  of  the  reading,  in  the  most  important  particular  of  express- 
ing the  sense,  may  be  pronounced  good.  In  some  classes  it  was 
I'emarkably  good. 

Thougli  it  is  well  that  there  is  less  striving  for  elocutionary  effect  in 
ordinar}^  reading,  it  does  seem  desirable  that  some  of  the  virtues  of  the 
old  practice  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  found  in  many  classes  that 
veiy  little  is  done  to  get  pure  tone,  clear-cut  articulation,  right  inflec- 
tion, and  jjroper  modulation.  The  most  jn'ominent  fault  in  such  classes 
is  indistinctness  of  utterance,  arising-  from  lack  of  voice  and  the  non- 
recognition  of  consonants.  In  some  classes  there  is  noticed  another 
fault,  which  may,  possibly,  have  its  root  in  the  Primary  Schools.  The 
jDupils  are  taught  there  to  read  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  It  takes,  of 
course,  the  falling  slide.  For  a  time  the  sentences  are  simjile  and  short. 
Later,  they  are  longer,  and  made  up.  of  phrases  and  clauses.  The 
pupils,  not  able  to  take  in  the  whole  sentence  at  once,  rightly  read  in 
phrases  and  clauses ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  each  jjhrase  and 
clause  the  falling  slide.  In  some  instances  this  may  not  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  tendency  gi'ows  into  a  habit.  This  peculiarity  being 
overlooked  in  the  Grammar  classes,  and  sometimes  encouraged,  the 
habit  becomes  confirmed.  Therefore,  it  is  found  that  pupil  after  pupil, 
in  some  classes,  will  read  long  paragi-aphs,  apparently  getting  the 
sense,  but  yet  giving  the  falling  slide  at  every  suspension  of  the  voice, 
though  the  natural  expression  of  the  thought  frequently  requires  the  op- 
jjosite. 

Bj  lajnng  gi'eat  em^jhasis  upon  the  necessitj'  of  getting  at  the 
thought,  mvxch  has  been  gained  in  oral  as  well  as  in  silent  readinof. 
Without  Ipssening  any  efforts  in  that  direction,  it  will  certainly  be  wise 
to  give  some  time  to  such  vocal  drill  as  will  exercise  in  all  directions  the 
organs  of  speech,  —  aiming  at  pure  tones,  distinct  articulation,  command 
of  the  different  slides,  and,  by  degi'-ees,  recognition  of  the  qualities  and 
movements  of  the  voice  natural  to  the  expression  of  different  sentiments. 
"Work  of  this  kind  effectively  done  will  make  the  pupils  more  studious 
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to  get  at  the  ideas  contained  in  what  they  are  to  read,  and,  what  is  even 
better,  more  likely  to  feel  their  force.  ]\Iost  of  poetiy  and  much  of  prose 
require  to  be  read  with  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding. 

The  recitation  of  selections,  prose  and  ijoetry,  is  i-equired  in  all  the 
classes.  Some  teachers  reach  surprisingly  good  results  through  such 
recitations.  Pieces  of  poetiy  are  studied  till  their  excellences  are 
to  some  extent  appreciated,  and  then  committed  to  memory.  The 
recitation  receives  much  attention,  and  becomes  a  means  of  good 
training  in  vocal  expression.  Many  teachers,  however,  partially  neglect 
tliis  exercise  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  have  no  time  for  it 
without  interfering  with  more  needful  work.  As  this  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  directly  exercising  and  strengthening  the  verbal  memory  now 
recognized  in  the  schools,  it  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  even,  were  there 
no  other  end  in  view.  But,  beyond  that,  it  is  a  langtiag-e  lesson  ;  it  im- 
proves the  reading ;  it  opens  the  eyes  to  beautiful  things,  and  the  heart  to 
good  sentiments  ;  and  it  has  a  power  of  future  blessing.  Other  studies 
have  their  due  proportion  of  time,  and  no  one  is  of  importance  enough 
to  trench  upon  the  time  assigned  to  this  exercise. 

It  of  (course  demands  time  to  do  all  of  the  work  tliat  has  been  indicated 
in  connection  with  reading;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  many  classes  time 
enough  is  not  taken.  The  "  Course  of  Study"  takes  Penmanship,  Lan- 
guage Exercises,  Reading,  and  Siielling,  us  a  whole,  in  the  allotment  of 
time.  Of  this  allotment,  ReaVling  should  have  the  largest  share,  espe- 
cially in  the  classes  below  the  second.  Two  or  three  lessons  a  week  are 
not  enough  to  secure  good  reading,  unless  pupils  are  favored  with  much 
good  instiiiction  at  home.  At  least  fi'om  one-fifth  Uy  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  school-time  yuax  well  be  given,  during  tlie  first  three  or  four  years 
of  the  Grammar  School  course,  to  text-book  and  supplementary  read- 
ing, and  the  recitation  of  selections. 

The  ability  to  read  must  come  through  much  reading.  The  iMeces  to 
be  read  ought  not  to  be  so  much  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  i^upils  to 
understand  as  to  require  the  taking  of  mucli  time  in  talking  about  them 
in  order  to  make  them  understood.  The  notion  that  one  is  never  to  tell 
a  pupil  how  to  pi'onounce  a  word  or  read  a  sentence,  but,  somehow,  to 
get  the  right  way  out  of  him,  is  Avorthy  of  banishment.  It  is  a  painful 
waste  of  time  to  keep  fifty  pupils  waiting  while  an  attempt  is  made  to 
get  out  of  a  single  pupil  what  is  not  in  him.  The  reading  exercise 
should  pi'oceed  with  spirit,  and  have  the  concentrated  attention  of  the 
whole  class.  Let  reading  have  all  the  time  that  properly  belongs  to  it, 
and  that  time  be  used  with  proper  economj' ;  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
all  that  is  asked  can  be  well  done,  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
school  advanced  therein'. 
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On  Handwriting  the  Examiner  reports  :  — 

Tlie  practical  importance  of  a  good  handwriting  warrants  the  expen- 
diture of  tlie  time  and  attention  usually  given  to  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  become  what  is  termed  "  beautiful 
writers  ;  "  but  all  can  acquire  a  style  of  handwriting  that  is  legible  and 
rapid,  and  tliough  in  after  life  the  position  of  the  body  in  relation  to  the 
desk,  the  metliod  of  holding  the  pen,  and  the  particular  style  of  writing, 
may  be  changed,  yet  the  general  features  of  the  writing,  the  ease  and 
facility  of  holding  and  moving  the  pen,  will  be  retained,  and  those  who 
were  excellent  writers  at  school  will  be  very  likel}'-  to  maintain  that 
re2)utation. 

As  the  acquisition  of  a  good  style  of  handwriting  is  generally  the  re- 
sult of  imitation,  good  copy-books,  carefully  and  systematically  graded, 
are  allowed  each  pupil . 

By  judiciously  selecting  a  copy-book  for  a  class,  and  employing  cer- 
tain expedients  to  give  tlie  pupil  good  control  of  the  muscles,  requiring 
him  to  hold  the  pen  correctly,  to  take  a  projier  position  at  the  desk,  and 
to  see  the  relation  of  the  letters  to  each  other,  improvement  is  seen  in 
each  class,  till  pupils,  graduating  from  our  Grammar  Schools,  usually 
obtain  a  good  handwriting.  Some  of  the  exercises  and  examination 
l)a])ers  of  the  graduating  classes  are  models  of  neatness,  uniformity,  and 
legibility. 

Teachers  usually  explain  to  the  class  each  new  lesson,  shoAving  the 
construction  of  the  diliei'ent  letters,  words,  and  sentences,  either  on  the 
black-board  or  by  referring  to  the  copy  placed  in  the  books,  so  that  pupils 
can  intelligently  imitate  the  copy. 

Before  taking  the  lessons  in  the  writing-book,  pupils  are  usually  exer- 
cised in  the  various  movements  that  secure  freedom  of  the  arm,  hand, 
and  fingers,  with  the  l)ody  in  ])roper  position  and  the  pen  held  correctly. 

Care  is  also  taken  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  form  of  the  letters,  the 
different  lines  that  enter  into  their  construction,  and  how  they  are  united 
to  form  words. 

The  blank  books,  in  which  are  written  dictated  and  memory  exer- 
cises, choice  extracts  of  prose  and  poetry,  notes,  receipts,  commercial 
forms,  telegrams,  compositions,  etc.,  are  of  essential  benefit. 

Pujiils  are  encouraged  or  required  to  write  as  carefully  and  methodi- 
cally in  these  books  as  in  the  ordinary  authorized  copy-book,  and  thus  a 
foundation  for  a  good  business,  commercial,  or  common  handwriting  is 
formed. 

It  is  very  evident  that  penmanship  is  taught  carefully,  methodically. 
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and  successfully,  and  that  a  good   foundation  is  laid  for  legible,  rapid 
writing. 

If  High-School  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  write  their  various  exercises 
careless]}',  and  too  rapidly,  they  will  be  good  penmen  when  they  leave 
our  schools. 

The  Exainiiier  in  Mathematics,  Greek,  and  Psychology 
reports  thns  :  — 

The  number-work  in  the  third  classes  of  the  Primary  Schools  is  largely 
objective.  Only  a  few  instructors  now  persist  in  teaching  names  of 
numbers  and  of  figures  for  numbers  themselves.  There  is,  however,  a 
pi'evailing  practice,  which,  in  its  results,  is  hardly  less  pernicious  than 
the  teaching  of  '•  abstract "  numbers.  The  practice  is  that  of  using  gen- 
eral "  abstract"  names  for  expi'essing  particular  '■  concrete"  numbers. 
The  reason  given  for  using  general  names  of  numbers  is  that  it  saves 
words  and  time.  There  is  no  doul)t  that  this  practice  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  children  ;  that  it  induces  in  them  a  habit  of  inexact  thought  and 
expression  ;  and  that,  at  last,  it  takes  the  life  out  of  the  general  names, 
leaving  them  mere  husks  or  shells. 

In  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  Primary  Schools  there  is  less 
work  done  in  number  with  objects  present  than  in  the  third  classes.  But 
by  means  of  "  practical"  problems,  and  by  repeated  reference  to  objects 
of  sense,  the  good  number- work,  begun  in  the  tirst  year,  is  continued  dur- 
ing the  second  and  the  third  year.  The  common  weights  and  measures, 
lately  introduced  into  the  Primary  Schools,  are  used  both  to  increase  the 
jjupils'  real  knowledge  of  numbers  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  the 
units  that  they  must  daily  use  a  few  years  hence.  The  number-work  of 
the  first  classes  is  especially  good.  One  reason  for  this  result  is  that  the 
examinations  for  promotion  to  the  Grammar  Schools  has  given  point  and 
pith  to  the  instruction.  Oral,  sight,  and  written  work  —  all  being  con- 
crete —  receive  a  proper  degree  of  attention.  By  no  means  are  the 
results  satisfactoiy  in  all  the  first  classes.  The  causes  for  failure  in  some 
schools  are  plain  :  (1)  The  mental  act  of  finding  the  result  in  concrete 
numbers  is  not  repeated  until  the  con-ect  result  is  firmly  associated  with 
the  mental  act.  (2)  The  result  is  not  used  often  enough  to  make  it  a 
jjart  of  the  mental  furniture. 

In  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  the  teachers  of  Mathematics  have 
done  much  hard  work,  with  results  ranging  from  poor  to  excellent. 
This  difierence  in  results  is  caused,  partly,  by  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  schools  and  classes,  but,  mainly,  by  the  difference  in 
purposes,  plans,  and  methods,  and  in  the  degree  of  skill  with  which 
the  jjlans  are  executed  and  the  methods  used. 
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In  the  fifth  and  sixth  chisses  of  the  Grammar  Schools  there  are  two 
prevalent  faults  in  the  instrnction :  (1)  Too  larj^e  numbers  are  used  in 
written  arithmetic.  (2)  Ideas  of  decimal  fractious  are  not  given  before 
figures  are  used  to  exj^ress  them.  Tlic  first  fault  may  be  corrected  1)}^ 
continuing  and  extendiuir  the  simple  instruction  begun  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  by  gradually  increasing  the  size  of  the  numbers  used  in  the 
daily  exei'cises.  The  second  fault  may  be  easily  corrected  by  beginning 
decimal  fi'actions  with  the  stud}^  of  United  States  money,  and  1;}'  means 
of  other  obvious  concrete  illustrations  ;  in  other  words,  by  following  the 
"  Course  of  Study."  Teachers  of  the  fourth  classes  in  Grammar  Schools 
have  an  excellent  ojJportuuity  for  giving  real  instruction  in  common  frac- 
tions ;  and  some  of  them  use  the  opportunity  with  great  benefit  to  the 
pupils.  Others,  however,  treat  common  fractions  as  a  science  oi  figures. 
After  gi\ing  some  concrete  illustrations  of  fractions  they  teach  cij^hering, 
mainly,  until  the  "applications"  are  made.  So  great  is  this  evil  in 
some  fourth  classes  that  what  is  actually  cZo?ie  by  Primary  pui^ils,  when 
asked  to  find  the  fractional  jjart  of  a  number  of  blocks,  cannot  be  done 
by  fourth-class  jjupils  in  Grammar  Schools,  but  must  be  ciphered  out. 
The  Primary  jjupil  thinks  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  does  it.  The  Gram- 
mar 2)upil  thinks  of  the  figures  on  slate  or  black-board,  and  begins  to 
cipher. 

The  results  of  the  work  in  Arithmetic  in  the  Grammar  Schools  seem 
to  show  that  the  present  needs  are:  (1)  More  exercises  in  sight  arith- 
metic.    (2)  More  intelligent  and   rapid  work  with  concrete  numbers. 

(3)  More  use  of  the  common  sense  of  pupils  in  "  explaining  examples." 

(4)  More  steady,  independent,  solid  work  on  the  part  of  the  jjupils  in 
solving  problems  in  written  arithmetic. 

In  the  High  Schools  Algebra  is,  without  exception,  taught  with  great 
carefulness ;  and,  if  the  results  are  not  satisfactory  in  some  schools,  the 
cause  may,  in  part,  be  traced  to  wrong  aims  and  methods,  rather  than  to 
a  lack  of  skilful  instruction.  It  is,  indeed,  time  that  the  aim  of  the 
study  of  Algebra  in  High  Schools  be  changed,  so  that  it  may  become  a 
continuation  and  genei'alization  of  Arithmetic,  rather  than  a  preparation 
for  the  study  of  the  higher  JNIathematics.  But,  whatever  its  aim,  pupils 
should  be  so  trained  that  they  can,  without  the  help  of  teachers,  solve 
proljlems  that  are  not  unusually  difficult.  The  training  received  by  the 
study  of  Geometry  in  the  High  Schools,  and  of  Algebra  and  Geometry 
in  the  two  Latin  Schools,  is  excellent. 

In  the  Latin  Schools  Greek,  as  a  study,  holds  a  prominent  place ;  and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  fine  teaching  and  excellent  results  in  that  de- 
partment, it  richly  deserves  the  prominence  now  given  to  it. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  Arithmetic  is  pursued  with  zeal,  and  with  results  that  greatly 
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benefit  the  schools.     Psychologj-,  too,  —  the  study  of  studies  —  gives,  as 
pursued  in  tliis  school,  excellent  mental  training  to  the  pupils,  and  lays 
for  them  a  solid  foundation  of  principles  upon  which  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  of  govei'iiing  may  firmly  stand. 

Of  the  teaching  of  Geography  the  Supervisor  reports  :  — 

The  diploma  papers  and  the  departmental  examinations  show  an 
increasing  comprehension  of  the  essential  points  of  geographical  study, 
and  a  gain  in  ability  to  arrange  and  express  the  knowledge  acquired. 
Ver}-  few  schools  give  evidence  now  of  the  dependence  of  pupils  upon 
dictated  exei'cises,  committed  to  memory  and  reproduced,  more  or  less 
accurately,  according  to  their  comprehension  of  the  forms  of  expression 
learned. 

There  is  occasionally  a  school  where  the  teacher  of  each  class  receives 
a  carefully  made,  detailed  plan  of  work  from  the  principal,  and  loyally 
endeavors  to  caiTy  it  out.  This  being  the  method  of  the  school,  the 
several  teachers  give  little  attention  to  the  authorized  "  Course  of  Study," 
as  a  whole,  but  do  the  work  assigned  them  without,  perhaps,  perceiving 
its  close  relation  to  other  parts  of  a  graded  course,  in  which  each  year's 
study  should  be  regarded  b}^  the  teacher  as  a  sequel  to,  and  a  prei^aration 
for,  the  work  of  other  class-rooms. 

In  other  schools  the  study  of  the  successive  classes  is  based  upon  the 
outline  given  in  the  "  Coui\se  of  Study,'"  each  teacher  putting  individu- 
ality- into  the  details  of  the  working-plan,  consulting  with  teachers  of 
parallel  classes,  and  with  those  of  the  next  higher  class,  and  thus 
giving  unity  to  the  development  of  the  subject  throughout  the  school. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  undue  pressure  of  work  in  any 
class. 

In  the  two  lower  classes  a  simple  course  in  Geography,  mainly 
observational  and  descriptive,  should  be  completed,  so  that  pupils  who 
do  not  remain  in  a  Grammar  School  more  than  two  years  will  have  a 
definite,  though  limited,  knowledge  of  all  the  important  countries  of  the 
world. 

In  the  fourth  classes  a  second  course  in  Geography  is  begun,  to  be  con- 
tinued progressively  through  the  school.  This  second  course  should 
have  a  real  foundation  in  the  simple  presentation  and  illusti-ation  of  the 
physical  laws  that  determine  climate,  since  natural  products  and  the 
conditions  of  human  life  are  largely  depenflent  ujion  climate. 

To  impress  the  importance  of  these  laws,  and  to  illustrate  the  distribu- 
tion of  products,  the  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  difi'erent 
grand  divisions,  in  succession,  is  assigned  for  the  remainder  of  this 
vear's  work. 
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The  fuiidrtmental  study  of  the  fourth  chiss  is  too  often  omitted  or  mis- 
directed, and  the  teachers  of  the  next  two  classes,  in  taking  up  the 
physical  and  political  geogi'aphj^  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
lind  the  foundations  of  their  work  wanting,  and,  in  supj^ljing  defi- 
ciencies, have  a  burden  not  imposed  by  the  "  Course  of  Study." 

Map-drawing,  which,  rightlj"  api^lied,  is  an  essential  aid  to  geograph- 
ical study,  is  sometimes  disconnected  from  the  lessons  in  progress,  as  if 
it  were  an  end  and  not  a  means.  If  practised  by  the  simplest  methods, 
in  connection  with  the  countries  studied,  the  use  of  the  eye  and  hand 
helj:)  the  memory- in  learning  the  kind  of  outline,  the  direction  of  drainage, 
the  position  of  imj^oitant  cities  and  products,  and  so  time  is  actually 
gained.  If  not  thus  practised,  as  an  aid  to  study,  it  were  better  omitted 
altogether. 

In  the  Normal  School  careful  consideration  is  given  to  right  aims  and 
methods  in  the  study  of  Geogi-ajihy.  The  jjupil-teachers  find  abundant 
occasion  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  natm-al  science,  histor}*,  and  liter- 
atiire,  as  they  try  to  catch  relations  between  the  life  of  ditierent  nations 
and  their  jihysical  conditions;  or  to  travel,  in  imagination,  over  the 
broad  earth.  The  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  usually  teach  Geog- 
I'aphy  with  enthusiasm  and  success. 

On  the  teaching  of  History  the  Supervisor  writes  as 
follows  :  — 

During  the  j'ear  History  has  been  taught,  not  to  see  hew  many  pages 
of  the  text-book  could  be  committed  to  memoiy  and  recited ;  how  many 
dates  coidd  be  leai'ned ;  how  many  battles  coukl  be  remembered;  how 
rapidly  the  succession  of  presidents  or  the  sovereigns  of  England  could 
1)0  "rattled  oft';"  but  to  create,  if  possible,  a  fondness  for  historical 
study,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  nation 
studied,  and  in  the  j^ersons  and  places  mentioned,  to  stimulate  a  zeal  for 
inquiry  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  historical  reading. 

Pupils  are  taught  to  feel  that  to  be  Avell  versed  in  history  depends  not 
upon  how  much  they  have  read,  but  upon  how  well  they  have  read. 

The  prominence  formerly  given  to  time  and  place  is  now,  happily  for 
pupil  and  teacher,  exi;lianged  for  the  more  important  knowledge  of 
persons  and  events. 

History,  as  now  taught  in  our  schools,  is  not  a  bare  account  of  wars, 
and  the  exact  date  of  their  occurrence ;  but  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  the  causes  that  have  i^ro- 
duced  ther.i,  with  the  effect  of  these  events  on  the  subsequent  life  of  the 
people. 
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Teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  recital  of  the  events  mentioned 
in  tlie  book,  but  they  strive  to  cultivate  in  their  pupils  the  habit  of  trying 
to  find  out  why  this  or  that  one  occurred,  and  what  influence  certain 
events  must  have  on  tlie  character  and  condition  of  the  people. 

The  relative  imijortance  of  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  in  history 
and  the  time  and  attention  given  to  each'is  answered  bj-  the  oft-recurring 
questions,  whaf?  who?  where?  when? 

There  are  certain  prominent  events  which  stand  as  "landmarks" 
in  the  history  of  any  peo])le,  about  which  minor  events  naturally 
cluster. 

These  events  will  be,  must  be,  learned  and  understood,  and  their  re- 
lation to  antecedent  and  subsequent  events,  if  possible,  comprehended. 
These  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  occupy  much  of  the  time  devoted 
to  the  study  of  history,  and  answer  the  question,  what? 

Biography  properly  forms  an  important  factor  in  the  stud}^  of  history, 
for  the  events  studied  are  more  or  less  intimatel}'  associated  with  some 
person  or  persons,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  knowing  how  they 
were  shajied    by  certain  individuals. 

This  biographical  feature  has  been  recognized  in  the  teacliing  of  his- 
tory the  past  year,  and  2)npils  have  become  interested  in  the  lives  of 
great  men  as  answering  the  ijuestion,  who? 

History  and  geography  have  such  a  mutual  relation  to  each  other  and 
are  so  intimately  connected  by  the  law  of  association  that  facts,  events, 
and  persons  in  history,  will  be  more  indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind  when 
the  geographical  position  is  definitely  determined ;  hence  historical  maps 
and  charts  have  been  made  both  for,  and  by  the  pupils  on  the  black- 
board, and  on  jiaj^er,  and  the  pupil.s  have  been  enabled  to  answer  in- 
telligentl}^  the  question,  tchere  ? 

Only  the  exact  dates  of  a  ver^^  few  leading  events  or  salient  points 
in  histor}^  have  been  memorized,  and  these  have  served  as  centres 
ai'ound  which  others  may  be  grouped.  It  is  the  sequence  of  events 
that  has  been  reqiiired,  and  not  the  lunibei"ing  up  of  the  mind  with 
many  exact  dates  which  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Some  few  dates  will  be  remembered ;  and  it  is  enough  to  know  whether 
events  of  lesser  importance  occurred  before  or  after  prominent  events  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  the  exact  date  of  whose  occurrence  sliould  be 
committed  to  memory. 

The  method  of  committing  many  dates,  which  prevailed  so  long  in 
our  schools,  is  now  superseded  by  answering,  for  only  a  few  events, 
the  question,  when? 

Histoi-y  has  been  recited  for  the  most  part  topically,  though  question 
and  answer  have  not  been  entirely  ignored. 

Pupils    have    been    encouraged  to   express  the    fixcts    of   liistory,  or 
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give  the  biography  of  individuals,  either  orally  or  in  Avriting-,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  clear  conception  of  any  given  event  or  jDerson 
that  is  required,  and  not  the  words  of  the  book. 

The  papers  containing  the  answers  to  the  diploma  questions  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  history  show  that  the  jiupils  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  mentioned,  have  expressed  their  thoughts  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise, logical  manner,  and  have  j^'iid  attention  to  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  handwriting. 

The  improvement  in  teaching  history  in  our  schools  has  not  been 
abrupt  or  sudden,  but  has  gradually  grown  and  developed,  because  the 
teachers  have  steadily  sought  to  find  the  best  "  ways  and  means  "  of  pre- 
senting the  different  subjects  they  are  required  to  teach. 

They  do  not  adopt  new  methods  because  they  are  new  ;  but,  when  per- 
suaded that  there  is  a  better  way  than  the  one  they  are  pursuing,  they 
are  desirous  and  anxious  to  adopt  it.  Thus  the  teaching  of  history  has 
become  interesting  and  successful. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING. 

Continued  use  has  brought  ti  higher  ap[>reciation  of  sup- 
plementary reading  in  every  grade  of  school.  Its  purpose 
is  quite  different  in  the  different  grades. 

In  the  Primary  Schools  it  is  used  mainly  for  additional 
practice  in  reading.  Each  class  has  the  use  of  a  limited  per- 
manent supply  ;  but  the  first  and  second  classes  receive  a  set 
of  books  monthly  through  the  circulating  plan.  The  circulat- 
ing books  assigned  to  a  class  are  simpler  in  style  and  vocabu- 
lary than  the  authorized  Reader,  and  thus  reading  at  sight 
and  with  facility  is  encouraged. 

In  the  Grammar  Schools  this  additional  readinsr  serves  two 
important  purposes.  The  permanent  supply  is  intended  for 
use  throughout  the  year  as  collateral  to  some  of  the  studies 
pursued ;  while  the  books  of  the  circulating  library  are  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  culture. 

Books  selected  for  the  young,  in  the  hope  of  inciting  a 
love  for  wood  readinir,  must  be  interestins'  as  well  as  in- 
structive.  The  circulating  library,  therefore,  includes 
biographies,  books  of  travel,  and  carefully  chosen  books  of 
fiction. 
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A  circulating  library  for  the  Latin  and  High  Schools  has 
not  proved  acceptable.  Supplementary  reading  is  used  in 
these  schools  in  connection  with  the  study  of  History,  Lit- 
erature, and  Science,  and  therefore  a  limited  but  permanent 
su[)ply  of  books,  available  whenever  they  will  supplement 
the  regular  lessons,  is  more  desirable  than  a  Avider  range  of 
circulating  reading.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  recom- 
mended last  spring  to  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  the 
approval  of  a  list  of  books  for  these  schools  from  which  the 
principals  could  order  sets,  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  copies, 
for  permanent  use,  and  this  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  School  Board. 

The  Supervisors  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  high  esti- 
mate of  supplementary  reading  l>y  teachers  of  all  the  grades 
of  schools,  and  of  their  care  to  preserve  it  from  unnecessary 
wear.  Yet  there  are  schools,  especiall}'  in  the  Primary 
grade,  whei'e  the  teachers  do  not  guard  it  sufticiently  from 
careless  use,  and  do  not  l)ear  their  share  of  the  burden  of 
keeping  the  books  in  good  paper  covers,  as  they  pass  from 
school  to  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a  circular  was  sent  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  all  the  Primary  teachers,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  importance  of  observing  the  directions 
for  using  the  books,  printed  on  the  record-cards  that  accom- 
pany the  boxes. 

Yet  the  reexamination  of  the  portion  of  the  books  called 
in  during  the  summer  vacation  has  shown  that  further  cau- 
tion in  regard  to  their  use  is  needed 

At  this  date,  Sept.  1,  1885,  there  are  102  sets  of  circu- 
lating "First  Readers,"  28  copies  for  a  set,  for  use  in  second 
classes  of  the  Primary  Schools.  Of  these,  43  sets  are  new, 
and  take  the  place  of  sets  thoroughly  worn  out.  Many  of 
the  other  sets  will  need  to  be  withdrawn  after  another  year's 
service.       There  are  at  present  11  diflfcrent  "First    Read- 
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ers,"  and  a  still  greater  variety  will  be  desirable,  as  new 
books  take  the   place  of  those   that  are  worn  out. 

There  are  99  sets  of  circulating  "  Second  Readers,"  and  15 
kinds  of  books,  for  use  in  the  lirst  classes  of  the  Primary 
Schools.  26  of  these  sets  are  new,  and  take  the  place  of 
books  no  longer  usable. 

This  supply  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  circulation, 
allowing  one  set  only  of  "First  Readers,"  and  one  set  only 
of  "Second  Readers,"  for  any  building.  Thus  it  happens 
that,  in  the  large  Primary  Schools,  the  same  books  may  be 
read  by  two  or  three  parallel  classes  during  a  month.  With 
such  constant  use  a  set  of  books  nuist  be  worn  out  in  three 
or  four  years. 

There  are  43  sets  of  34  kinds  of  books,  about  50  copies 
for  a  set,  now  in  circulation  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Dorchester  Schools,  which  are  sup[)lied  from  the 
Gibson  Fund.     29  sets  have  been  added  since  Sept.,  1884. 

12  different  kinds  of  books,  in  sets  varying  from  10  to  35 
copies  each,  have  l)een  sent  to  the  several  High  Schools,  as 
ordered,  for  })ermanent  supi)lementary  reading. 

EVENING     SCHOOLS. 

The  pleasing  contrast  between  most  of  the  Evening  Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  last  winter  and  those  of  the  Avinter  of 
1876-7,  when  the  Supervisors  began  their  inspection,  de- 
serves a  brief  mention.  Then  poorly  housed,  poorly  sup- 
plied, poorly  taught,  with  some  exceptions,  these  schools 
wei'e  the  resort  of  boys,  Avho  came  either  because  they  were 
compelled  to  attend,  or  with  the  intention  of  "having  a 
good  time"  in  any  other  way  than  by  profitable  study. 
They  received  little  benefit  themselves,  and  they  were 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  well-intentioned,  who,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  sought  the  privileges  freely  offered  them  by 
the  city.       Many,    desirous    of  these    privileges,    were    de- 
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terred  from  attending  because  of  the  disorderly  element  to 
be  encountered. 

The  principals  were  occupied  with  a  kind  of  police  duty, 
not  always  etiective,  while  the  teachers  went  from  [)upil 
to  pupil  giving  individual  instruction.  There  were  few'  at- 
tempts at  classitication,  and,  of  course,  none  of  the  interest 
and  stimulus  that  come  from  class  exercises. 

Now  the  schools  are  classitied,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  and 
the  time  of  the  teachers  so  economized  that  the  adults,  who 
are  either  wholly  uneducated,  just  learning  to  read  and 
write,  or  foreigners  eager  to  learn  P^nglish,  can  receive 
proper  individual  attention.  Hard-working  men,  who  at- 
tend for  successive  winters,  are  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
Evening  Schools,  persevering  under  many  difficulties  until 
they  are  able  to  read  a  newspaper,  to  write  a  letter,  and  to 
make  out  bills  or  accounts  in  proper  form. 

Pupils  who  are  disposed  to  be  a  disturbing  element,  are, 
after  warning  and  a  fair  trial,  discharged  from  the  schools. 
Hegularity  of  attendance  on  the  evenings  selected  is  insisted 
upon,  and  tardiness  permitted  only  in  those  pupils  whose 
daily  work  is  so  prolonged  that  they  must  come  late  or  be 
excluded  altogether. 

xVnd,  now  that  our  Evening  Elementary  Schools  are  assum- 
ing their  proper  function,  they  deserve  a  more  appropriate 
and  generous  supply  of  material.  The  teacher  nnist  have 
good  tools  before  he  can  do  good  work  ;  but  too  often  the 
Evening-School  teacher  is  obliged  to  use  readers  and  writ- 
ing-books wdiolly  unsuited  to  his  pupils,  who,  having  but 
two  hours  of  instruction,  five  times  a  Aveek,  during  five 
months  of  the  year,  ought  not  to  lose  a  moment  for  want  of 
proper  aids  to  study. 

The  Supervisors  would  earnestly  recommend  that  these 
schools  receive,  for  the  coming  W' inter,  books  and  other 
material  corresponding  to  that  used  by  pupils  of  the  same 
stages  of  advancement  in  the  day  schools. 
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The  general  inspection  of  the  Evening  High  School  was 
assigned,  as  usual,  to  one  Supervisor,  while  the  other  Su- 
pervisors visited  classes  pursuing  studies  especially  in  their 
charge. 

Though  the  Supervisors  go  to  their  duties  of  inspection 
in  the  Evening  Schools  after  wearisome  days,  they  take 
great  interest  in  this  part  of  their  work,  and  endeavor  to 
l)e  helpful  by  advice  and  suggestion. 

During  the  past  winter  re[)orts  were  made  monthly  to  the 
Superintendent,  and  a  Hnal  report  on  each  school  w^as  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 

RECORDS  AXD  REPORTS  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS. 

The  confidential  records  and  reports,  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tions 138  and  139  of  the  Regulations,  and  open  only  to  the 
inspection  of  the  School  Board,  and  of  the  Superintendent, 
contain  the  results,  carefully  com])iled,  of  the  daily  investi- 
gations of  the  Supervisors  in  the  schools  during  the  year. 

By  dii'ection  of  the  School  Board  the  Superintendent  made 
a  partial  change  in  the  groups  of  schools  assigned  to  the 
different  Supervisors  on  December  1,  1884.  This  change 
came  so  near  the  time  of  the  January  reports  that  the  respect- 
ive Supervisors  reported  upon  the  schools  in  their  charge 
during  the  year  previous.  In  these  schools  they  had  become 
familiar  with  the  "sanitary  condition,"  "the  mode  of  gov- 
ernment,'' "the  methods  of  classifying  and  promoting  pupils," 
"the  merits,  defects,  and  needs  of  the  various  classes,  and, 
in  general,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
scholars." 

SANITARY    CONDITIONS. 

If  knowledge  of  defects  could  have  remedied  them,  our  ill- 
ventilated  and  unhealthful  school-rooms  would  now  be  either 
vacated  or  improved. 

The  unfavorable  sanitary  condition  of  certain  school-build- 
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ings  has  been  repeatedly  noted  in  the  January  reports  of  the 
Supervisors,  and  the  proper  committees  have  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  secure  remedies.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  health  of  some  of  our  teachers  is  seriously  impaired  by 
occupying,  year  after  year,  ill-ventilated  class-rooms.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  physicians  of  two  valuable  teachers,  who 
have  had  repeated  attacks  of  illness  during  the  past  few 
years,  that  they  are  suffering  from  malaria ;  and  those  who 
know  the  school  premises  cannot  doubt  where  it  was  con- 
tracted. Whether  or  not  the  changes  made  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation  are  radical  enough  must  be  determined  by 
another  year's  experience. 

Pupils  may  happil}^  pass,  by  promotion,  to  better  surround- 
ings before  they  are  seriously  affected ;  but  to  the  teachers 
who  remain  in  the  same  class-rooms  year  after  year  the 
danger  from  unsanitary  conditions  is  very    great. 

MODE    or    GOVERNMENT    AND    MOTIVES    TO    STUDY. 

A  good  principal  can  oversee,  but  he  cannot,  and  would 
not  if  he  could,  direct  the  immediate  relations  between  his 
teachers  and  their  classes.  Differences  in  the  character  and 
temperament  of  the  respective  teachers  are  evident  to  the  in- 
spector. In  some  classes  good  order  is  the  natural  result  of 
constant  occupation  and  enthusiastic  interest.  In  other  well- 
ordered  rooms  discipline  is  the  strong  point,  while  methods 
of  instruction  are  only  passable.  In  still  other  rooms 
much  time  is  lost  by  teachers  who  would  instruct  well  if  they 
could  command  the  attention  of  their  pupils. 

Direct,  sympathetic  influence  between  teacher  and  pupils 
gives  opportunit}''  for  the  moulding  of  character,  which  is  so 
important  a  part  of  education.  In  schools  where  teachers  of 
successive  classes  maintain  good  order  by  appealing  to  the 
higher  motives  it  is  good  to  see  the  evident  growth  of  char- 
acter, as  the  pupils  advance. 

The  old  adage,   "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the   school,"  is 
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ever  true.  A  spirit  of  cooperation  between  teacher  and 
pupils  makes  cheerful  workers,  and  brings  good  results. 
Occasional  words  of  sarcasm  or  irony  from  a  teacher  disturb 
the  good  will  of  a  class.  Wherever  the  desire  to  excel  pre- 
vails, rather  than  the  desire  for  excellence,  bright  pupils  are 
unduly  stimulated,  slow  ones  discouraged,  and  all  lose  the 
highest  motives  to  study. 

METHODS    OF    CLASSIFYING    AND    PROMOTING    PUPILS. 

The  principals  of  many  districts,  having  found  annual  pro- 
motions advantageous  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  have,  since 
the  restoration  of  semiannual  promotions  from  Primary  to 
Grammar  Schools,  provided  for  the  reception  of  Primary 
pupils  in  February  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the 
classification  of  the  Grammar  departments.  With  annual 
promotions  here  the  year's  Avork  can  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption or  change  of  teachers,  and  the  large  majority  of 
pupils  can  be  carried  on  regularly  through  the  "Course  of 
Study  "  in  six  years,  without  halting  or  skipping. 

A  change  of  pupils  in  the  class-rooms  may  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  children  from  the  Primary  Schools  ;  but  this 
should  not  be  considered  a  promotion,  even  if  the  pupils  in  a 
room  must  be  taught  in  two  sections.  A  part  of  the  pupils 
of  a  class-room  should  not  be  trying  to  do  work  beyond 
their  capacity  merely  because  a  proper  distribution  in  the 
several  rooms  has  required  them  to  change  their  places. 
Good  progress  in  a  course  of  study,  and  a  properly  graded 
school,  cannot  be  found  where  promotions  are  based  upon  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  class-rooms. 

In  the  Latin  and  some  of  the  High  Schools  the  promotions 
from  class  to  class  are  carefully  made.  The  value  of  the 
year's  work  in  the  various  branches,  as  determined  by  daily 
recitations,  and  by  occasional  written  examinations,  is  the 
basis.  Pupils  who  do  not  reach  a  certain  average  standard 
repeat  the  work  with  the  next  class  ;  or,  if  they  make  a  partial 
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failure  in  some  branches,  have  the  opportunity  of  going  on 
witli  their  chiss  by  removing  "conditions  "  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year.  Thus  a  good  standard  of  scholarship 
is  kept  in  the  several  classes,  and  the  pupils  who  complete  the 
course  merit  the  diploma  received. 

In  some  of  the  High  School  stoo  man}^  pupils  are  allowed 
to  continue  with  their  classes  who  have  failed  to  do  the  work 
of  the  year  properly.  This  plan  degrades  the  standard  of 
scholarship,  and  encourages  idleness  or  indifference. 

INTERPRETATION    OF    THE    "COURSE    OF    STUDY." 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  different 
departments  of  study  have  a  mutual  dependence,  and  that 
development  and  training  of  the  mental  powers,  rather  than 
cramming  with  facts,  is  the  end  to  be  sought.  In  the 
lower  grades  this  development  implies  study  in  many  direc- 
tions, with  a  simple  and  limited  treatment  of  each  subject 
presented.  Later  in  school  life,  when  the  right  mental 
training  has  been  secured  and  the  power  of  concentration 
developed,  students  can  pursue  a  few  lines  of  study  with 
vigor  and    thoroughness. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Supervisors  there  should  be  a  closer 
link  between  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

The  teachers  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
should  be  familiar  with  the  methods  and  results  of  the  first 
classes  in  the  Primary  Schools.  They  should  study  the 
Primary  course  of  instructitin,  and  the  mental  development 
reached  by  children  prepared  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  that 
they  may  carry  them  on  with  the  least  possible  break  or  loss 
of  time. 

Criticism  and  discussion  of  our  schools,  if  sometimes  un- 
just and  indiscriminating,  are  better  than  indifference  toward 
them,  and  should  incite  all  interested  in  their  progress  to 
greater  effort  for  their  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  practical 
life. 
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Admitting  the  high  standard  of  the  schools  in  past  years, 
it  is  still  the  belief  of  the  Supervisors  that  there  is  constant 
improvement,  and  that  the  graduates  of  this  year  from  the 
different  grades,  and  pupils  who  have  left  midway  in  their 
course  of  studj^,  are  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  life 
before  them  than  were  the  pupils  of  earlier  years. 

In  doing  the  work  prescribed  for  them  the  Supervisors 
have  endeavored  to  be  both  conservative  and  progressive, 
and  thus  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

LUCRETIA  CROCKER, 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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ANNUAL  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL,  1885. 


The  Annual  School  Festival  in  honor  of  the 
graduates  of  the  public  schools  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  July  3,  in  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Building,  Huntington  avenue, 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  School 
Board  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  James  S.  Murphy  (Chairman),  George  B. 
Hyde,  Edwin  H.  Darling,  Hon.  Henry  F.  Xaphen, 
and  Kev.  Raphael  Lasker. 

Invitations  were  extended,  as  usual,  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  City 
Council,  School  Committee,  Heads  of  Departments, 
and  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  the 
parents  of  the  graduates. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  (the  first  time  for  several 
years).  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  members  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  other  distinguished  officials  and 
citizens. 

The  bouquets  provided  for  the  graduates  were 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  s4age.  In  the  centre  was 
a  large  pyramid  of  bouquets,  and  on  either  side  was 
a  huge  bank  of  flowers  of  every  hue.  The  bouquets, 
2,200  in  number,  were  furnished  by  the  following 
florists:  James  Delay,  J.  P.    Clark,  John  Gormley 
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&  Son,  J.  Newman  &  Sons,  Norton  Bros.,  and 
Galvin  Bros. 

The  schools  were  marshalled  to  their  places  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  James  A.  Page,  master  of  the 
Dwight  School. 

The  Boston  Cadet  Band  furnished  the  music  for 
the  occasion.  The  collations  for  the  committee  and 
pupils  wei'e  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Tufts. 

In  former  years,  as  the  graduates  passed  over  the 
stage  of  the  hall  and  received  their  bouquets  from 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  there  was  no  way  to  desig- 
nate which  school  was  passing  at  a  given  time.  The 
committee  have  remedied  this  defect,  and  have  added 
to  the  exercises  a  very  pleasing  feature.  Banners, 
with  the  names  of  the  schools  printed  thereon,  were 
carried  by  the  leading  pupils  of  the  different  schools. 

The  twenty- two  hundred  graduates  of  all  the 
public  schools  filled  the  entire  first  balcony,  and 
about  four  hundred  of  them  were  accommodated 
with  the  front  seats  on  the  floor. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee,  Mr. 
James  S.  Murphy,  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
dress :  — 

REMARKS   OF   MR.    JAMES    S.    MURPHY. 

Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Bos- 
ton:—  This,  our  annual  school  festival,  is  nearly  one  hundred 
years  old.  In  1788,  Franklin^the  greatest,  the  most  renowned  of 
Boston's  school-bo3'S,  wrote  that  provision  in  his  will  that  gave  us 
the  Franlilin  medal  fund.  This  was  the  year  before  Washington 
became  first  President  of  our  country.  Four  years  later,  in  1792, 
the  school  committee  of  Boston  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Franklin  medals.     Then  came  the  Franklin  medal  festival,  when 
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the  Franklin  medal  scholars  met  the  city  government  each  year  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  In  1857,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  came  this  festival, 
—  the  festival  of  all  the  graduates  of  our  schools.  For  ninety-two 
years  it  has  been  our  pleasure,  our  delight,  to  set  apart  one  day  of 
the  3'ear  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  graduates  of  our  schools.  Like 
the  Roman  mother,  Boston  turns  to  her  children,  to  all  her  chil- 
dren, and  counts  them  as  her  jewels.  In  this  government  of  the 
people  you  are  our  hope  for  future  life.  On  you  will  lean  the 
weight  of  this  free  government  for  years  to  come.  De  Tocqueville 
sa3's :  "Democratic  principles  are  a  divine  decree.  They  are 
universal,  enduring,  irresistible."  Democratic  principles  will  not 
be  enduring  unless  we  build  up  good  men  and  good  women.  For 
the  people,  the  whole  people,  must  make  our  history  here.  The 
people,  not  kings,  not  rulers,  are  shaping  the  history  of  the  world 
to-da}'.  The  world  has  advanced  because  its  people  have  advanced. 
Class  distinctions  have  been  fading.  They  will  be  utterl}'  forgot- 
ten. During  the  crusades  a  title  of  nobility  was  above  all  price. 
Two  hundred  years  later  it  could  be  bought  with  mone}-.  Nobility' 
with  us  can  only  be  bought  by  manhood,  b}^  womanhood.  The 
world  now  will  not  crowd  npto  make  room  for  any  man,  or  any  class 
of  men.  Such  times  are  past.  Every  man  must  make  his  own 
standing-room  by  labor,  by  good,  solid  work.  Public  opinion  with 
us  pays  honor  to  the  worker,  —  not  the  drone  ;  for  all  that  we  are, 
all  that  our  country  ever  will  be,  must  come  from  him.  Boston 
has  poured  forth  her  millions  to  make  3'ou  good  workers  in  this  great 
undertaking.  Boston  has  poured  out  her  millions,  not  to  give  you 
the  contents  of  text-books,  but  to  give  you  a  habit,  a  plan  of  work, 
a  foundation  on  which  every  one  of  you  can  build  up  a  good,  help- 
ful man,  a  good,  helpful  woman,  an  honor  to  your  family.  Our 
government  is  just  as  good  as  we  are, —  no  better,  no  worse.  For 
its  future  we  must  depend  upon  individual  character,  individual 
effort.  Constant  workal  one  accomplishes  results,  and  fits  a  man 
to  fill  a  man's  place  in  life.  The  muscles  of  the  body  develop  with 
their  use.  Tlie  man  who  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  himself  be- 
comes the  better  man.  Every  qualitj^,  ever3'  ability,  within  us 
becomes  the  better  by  exercise,  by  work.  We  hail  you  who  go  to 
the  college  and  high  school  because  of  the  great  step  made  toward 
us  this  day.     We  welcome  you  who  join  us  as  workers  in  the 
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world,  — you  who  come  to  ns  bright  and  fresh  from  the  class-room, 
hoping,  trusting,  that  3'ou  come  with  a  determination  to  improve 
your  abilities.  This  determination  is  the  essence  of  true  education. 
Without  it  all  your  school  work  has  been  in  vain.  Without  it  the 
individual  man  is  almost  as  nothing  to  his  fellow-citizens, — as 
nothing  even  to  himself.  A  constant  desire  for  improvement  is  the 
life-blood  of  our  country,  and  the  onlj'  fundamental  principle  on 
which  a  government  of  the  people  can  stand. 

I  have  read  the  idea  that  man  is  like  a  drop  of  water  in  a  great 
river, —  only  one  individual  drop,  —  obliged  to  follow  the  flow  of  the 
river  and  dependent  upon  his  fellow-drops  for  his  advance.  We 
are  all  dependent  upon  our  fellow-drops,  we  are  all  dependent  upon 
our  neighbor :  our  neighbor  in  this  our  country,  —  our  neighbor 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  all  interested  in  one  grand  partner- 
ship, to  which  each  of  us  owes  the  full  measure  of  work  of  one  man, 
of  one  woman,  in  this  world.  Will  30U  give  it?  Will  you  pay  your 
debt?  Will  you  give  to  this  grand  partnership — this  grand 
brotherhood  —  the  full  measure  of  one  man's  work?  Will  you 
give  it  with  all  your  heart?  With  all  your  heart,  I  sa}' ;  for 
where  the  heart  is  there  is  always  success.  In  whatever  work  the 
heart  is  it  rushes  the  whole  man  along.  On  the  shoulders  of  such 
men  and  such  women  might  rest  our  countr}-  solid  and  secure. 
On  such  shoulders  the  government  of  the  people  would  have  an 
everlasting  foundation,  immovable  and  sure.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  whether  the  people  of  a  nation  are  poor, 
abject,  debased,  careless  of  their  own  and  their  country's  interest, 
or  whether  the}'  are  men  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  are  with  their 
country  ;  whose  every  drop  of  blood  tingles  with  honest  pride  and 
joy  at  their  countr3^'s  honor  and  success.  Such  men,  such  women, 
would  fulfil  to  the  utmost  Do  Tocqueville's  fond  idea,  that  demo- 
cratic principles  are  a  divine  decree  ;  that  they  are  enduring  and 
irresistible.  May  3'Ou  always  do  your  part  toward  building  up 
such  men,  such  women.  Then  Boston  will  always  turn  to  you, 
proud  of  her  offering  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Republic. 

We  have  with  us  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  State  and  the  chief 
magistrate  of  our  cit}'.  A  common  purpose  brings  both  here  to- 
day.    The}'  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new,  quick,  vigorous 
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blood  that  flows  upward  toward  the  college,  or  outward,  to  take  its 
part  in  the  work  of  the  cit}^  and  of  the  State,  and  which  shall  over- 
flow, perhaps,  upon  the  whole  country.  His  Excellency  was  a 
school-bo}'  only  a  few  miles  from  us.  He  was  also  for  some  time 
a  school -master  ;  but  "  the  school-master  went  abroad"  and  became 
the  Governor.  Thus  he  has  a  threefold  interest  in  us  and  our 
festival.  We  are  pleased  to  see  him.  We  will  be  much  more 
pleased  to  hear  him.  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  His  Excellency  Hon.  George  D.  Robinson,  our  Governor. 

REMARKS  OF  GOVERNOR  ROBINSON. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  When  I  received  the  invitation  to 
attend  this  school  festival  of  the  Boston  pupils  I  thought  what 
possible  reason  can  there  be  for  such  an  invitation?  These  are  the 
Boston  schools,  and  this  the  public  da}-  at  the  close  of  their  year's 
work.  What  has  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  to  do  with 
it?  But  an  answer  came  to  m}'  mind  that  it  was  possible  the 
school  committee  and  the  authorities  of  Boston  wanted  to  show 
the  chief  executive  of  the  Commonwealth  the  finest  exhibition  the 
city  could  produce.  Perhaps  the}*  wanted  to  present  before  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  eye  of  him  wlio  stands  for  her  now,  that  he 
might  speak  elsewhere  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  as  a  proof 
of  the  reall}'  good  worth  of  this  great  citv.  If  that  be  the  purpose 
it  was  a  good  one  ;  but  while  appreciating  it  I  desire  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  those  who  with  that  view  have  given  me  the  invita- 
tion, for  wherever  the  Governor  goes  tliis  3-ear  I  go  too.  They 
have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  be  present  and  to  recall  some  of 
the  most  precious  associations  of  luy  life.  I  was  a  boy  once  ;  you 
don't  doubt  it?  Yes,  and  I  am  one  of  the  boys  now.  When  you 
come  up  close  to  me  now,  possibl}"  you  may  think  I  still  preserve  a 
little  of  my  boyhood.  I  was  a  school-master,  too.  And  though  I 
do  not  follow  on  the  pedagogic  line,  yet  there  are  some  people  who 
consider  it  is  their  duty  now  to  render  me  a  little  obedience. 
When  I  came  on  this  platform  and  looked  over  the  audience,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  draw  a  contrast  between  this  one  to-day  and 
that  which  met  my  eye  in  this  hall  in  April  last.  Then  thousands 
had  assembled  to  recognize  the  lo\alty  and  the  devotion  of  those 
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patriots  and  heroes  of  our  land  whose  sacrifices  made  our  liberty 
again  enduring.  Then  came  people  from  far  and  near  to  bring 
aid  to  the  men  who  want  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  an 
imposing  sight,  and  brought  to  mind  many  memories  of  the  past, 
and  forced  to  the  heart  the  feeling  and  the  conviction  that  our 
liberties  were  secured  at  great  cost.  To-da^',  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  national  anniversary,  we  come  together  again  in  this  hall, 
—  not  the  same  individuals,  but  a  far  different  group,  but  with  one 
intent,  seriously  indicative  of  the  integrity  and  stability  of  our 
government.  A  school-book  is  a  better  protection  to  the  liberties 
of  a  free  people  than  months  of  war  ;  :or  where  intelligence  and 
virtue  go  in  their  highest  development  and  perfection  there  is  less 
occasion  for  strife.  Just  now,  out  of  our  glorious  past,  has  come 
the  rich  inheritance  of  peace,  and  if  we  would  have  it  continued 
permanent  and  lasting,  it  will  be  because  we  perfect  our  intelli- 
gence and  maintain  our  virtue. 

Our  schools  cost  money,  but  they  bring  in  return  an  ample  in- 
come, more  than  that  to  which  a  man  puts  his  earnings,  because  the 
profits  go  to  ever}-  home  within  the  State.  The  capitalist's  money 
brings  property  to  himself,  but  the  money  spent  for  the  education  of 
the  3'oung  is  distributed  safely,  and  brings  blessing  unlo  every  life. 
We  well  know  that  the  greatest  blessings  come  to  those  families 
which  could  least  provide  for  such  advantages  at  their  own  expense. 
Suppose  you  go  on  that  beautiful  Common  some  night.  What  see 
you  there?  You  find  that  the  citj'  has  set  up  its  thousands  of 
lamps,  tliat  men  and  women  may  walk  in  safety  and  in  peace. 
But  in  every  school-house  in  the  city  is  set  a  light  with  a  million 
times  greater  refulgence.  Put  intellect  trained  and  developed  in 
the  city  of  Boston  ;  carry  its  light  and  influence  into  the  streets  ; 
let  it  not  be  found  alone  where  fashion  and  wealth  dwell,  but  in 
the  narrow  passages  and  the  by-ways,  where  people  are  crowded 
almost  beyond  endurance ;  let  education  go  into  all  those  homes, 
making  the  best  example  of  the  complete  democrac}' of  our  govern- 
ment, and  you  will  have  safety  otherwise  not  tenable.  That  our 
people  are  fully  agreed  upon  ;  but  touch  them  on  any  other  point 
and  they  are  divided.  Do  they  go  to  the  same  church,  or  are  they 
agreed  in  politics?  Do  they  wear  the  same  kind  of  clotiies?  No ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  education  every  man,  woujan  and  child  says : 
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"  Count  me  on  that  side."  Yon  may  set  up  any  issue  in  politics, 
elect  any  man  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  tlie  city  or  the  State,  and 
you  will  not  find  any  individual  who  will  be  strong  enough  to  say  : 
"  Down  witli  the  cotnmon  schools  of  this  State."  That  day  will 
never  come  ;  for  every  man  feels  the  worth  of  the  security  of  this 
possession  and  the  safety  of  the  future.  So  it  is  well  that,  in  front 
of  the  State-House.  Massachusetts  has  put  alongside  tiie  statue  of 
Webster,  the  expounder  of  the  Commonwealth,  tlie  statue  of 
Horace  Mann  ;  not  because  he  was  a  strong  man,  but  because, 
higher  and  greater,  he  touched  the  whole  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth when  he  put  forth  his  efforts  in  support  of  the  common- 
school  system  of  this  State.  Look,  as  3'ou  pass  there,  boys,  you 
who  have  in  mind  Webster's  familiar  declamation,  and  do  not  for- 
get that  on  the  other  side  of  the  green  is  the  statue  of  the  man 
who  has  given  you  tlie  blessing  of  such  an  education  as  might  not 
have  been  possible  witliout  him.  These  behind  me  are  flowers. 
Of  course,  I  mean  witli  some  exceptions.  But  before  me,  and  all 
around  me,  are  a  great  man}'  more  flowers  and  fewer  exceptions, 
and  2,300  of  you  are  in  full  blossom  to-day.  Now,  if  I  had  been 
a  boy  in  Boston,  and  going  to  school  here,  how  deliglited  I  should 
have  been  when  the  school  festival  came  round,  and  wliat  pleasure 
it  would  have  been  to  come  before  a  great  audience  like  this  and 
receive  a  testimonial  from  the  chief  official  of  the  city  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  my  studies  !  But  countiy  boys  do  not  get  sucli  flowers,  but 
only  dandelions.  You,  children  of  Boston,  —  two  regiments  of  you, 
or  more,  — are  come  in  solid  ranks  to  say  in  spirit  to  the  Mayor  : 
"  Give  us  a  bouquet  to-day  ; "  and  he  is  a  happy  man  because  he  is 
pleased  with  such  an  assembly.  Whj',  what  gratification  he  must 
feel !  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see,  and  I  am  glad  I  am  here  to 
enjoy  it ;  but,  in  order  that  you  may  enjo\'  yourselves,  I  must  bring 
my  speech  to  a  close.  I  know  the  Mayor  is  deeply  interested  in 
this  assembly  to-da}-,  for  it  was  m}'  pleasure  to  hear  him  deliver 
his  inaugural,  when  he  declared  himself  devoted  to  all  the  interests 
of  education  ;  and  so  I  congratulate  30U  and  him  that  you  come 
together  on  this  afternoon  just  before  we  usher  in  tlie  grand  Fourth 
of  July,  an<l  that  you  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  into  your 
hands  the  proof  of  your  work.  I  congratulate  you,  children,  —  3'es, 
I  may  sa^'  children  ;   but  I  congratulate  you,  boys  and  girls,  and 
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I  congratulate  you,  the  teachers,  for  3'ou  have  had  very  hard  work. 
Let  you,  parents,  bear  in  mind  that  you  struggle  with  the  hoys  and 
girls  "  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  and  then  wonder  how  it  is 
the  teacher  cannot  do  more  than  he  does.  But  the  triumph  has 
come,  and  I  am  glad  I  am  here  to  witness  it. 

The  Chairman  then  said  :  — 

The  chief  magistrate  of  our  citj'  we  have  always  with  us  on  these 
happy  occasions.  It  is  alwaj's  a  pleasing  duty  to  him  to  give  3'ou 
each  a  kind,  encouraging  word.  It  is  especially  a  pleasing  duty 
for  our  Mayor  to-day,  for  he  lisped  his  first  A  B  C's  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  old  Milk  street,  where  Franklin  was  born.  Our 
Mayor's  whole  grammar-school  life  was  passed  within  the  same 
narrow  limit.  He  was  always  a  Boston  school-boy.  He  is  a  Bos- 
ton school-boy  even  to-day,  although  his  hair  is  gray.  His  best 
thoughts,  his  best  efforts,  have  always  been  given  to  Boston.  Per- 
mit me  to  introduce  His  Honor  Hugh  O'Brien,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

REMARKS    OF   MAYOR  O'BRIEN. 

My  dear  Children :  —  I  do  not  hesitate  to  address  you  as  my 
dear  children,  because,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  I  feel  proud 
of  you  as  Boston  boys  and  Boston  girls.  You  represent  some 
60,000  children  in  our  public  scliools,  and  I  challenge  the  world  to 
produce  a  better,  purer,  or  more  intelligent  number  of  scholars 
than  the  graduates  of  1885.  No  prince  or  potentate  of  the  Old 
World,  no  ma3'or  of  any  other  city  in  the  country,  could  surround 
himself  b}'  so  numerous  and  happy  afamil}'  of  young  and  bright 
faces  as  now  surrounds  me.  It  is  to  me  a  great  privilege  and 
honor  to  be  here  ;  to  feel  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  next  gen- 
eration of  noble  men  and  women  who  will  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  good  old  city  of  Boston  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  sustained 
in  the  past. 

I  am  glad"  that  His  Excellenc}'  the  Governor  is  present  to  look 
upon  this  sight,  and  I  only  wish  that  he  was  surrounded  by  every 
member  of  his  Legislature,  so  that  I  could  say  to  them  collectively, 
these  are  our  children.     Trained  and  educated  in  the  best  schools 
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in  the  country,  on  this  foundation  we  are  building  up  the  future 
of  Boston.  Have  you  an}'^  doubt  as  to  the  result?  Some  men 
think  that  Boston  is  deteriorating  ;  that  we  cannot  be  trusted  with 
local  self-government ;  and,  with  the  eye  of  a  pessimist,  picture  a 
most  unfavorable  future.  To  them  I  would  say  that  we  have 
already  secured  the  future,  and  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  vast 
assemblage  are  our  corner-stones,  our  bulwarks.  On  you  we  place 
our  fondest  hopes,  and  feel  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

I  have  no  doubt  I  am  now  talking  to  some  future  Ma3'ors  of  the 
city,  to  some  future  Governors  of  the  State,  perhaps  to  even  future 
Presidents.  In  this  free  land  the  prospect  before  3^ou  is  unbounded. 
Franklin  went  out  from  among  us,  and  his  name  became  world- 
renowned.  He  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  Boston  school-boy,  and 
it  is  to  him  in  part  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  inauguration  of 
this  festival.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  3'ou  that, 
like  Franklin,  you  should  alwaj's  stand  up  for  your  native  city. 
You  have  trials  and  temptations  to  meet ;  but,  if  3'^ou  are  manly  and 
courageous  and  true  to  your  record,  3'our  future  success  is  certain. 
In  conclusion  I  will  now  wish  you,  one  and  all,  a  joyful  and 
happy  vacation. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mayor's  address  the  graduates 
marched  over  the  stage,  and  a  bouquet  was  phiced  m 
the  hands  of  each  by  the  Mayor.  At  the  close  of  the 
distribution  of  bouquets  a  collation  was  served  to  the 
committee  and  invited  guests  and  to  the  pupils.  The 
entire  building  was  then  thrown  open  to  the  pupils, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  spent  in  dancing 
and  promenading. 
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FRANKLIN  MEDALS,  1885. 


Charles  C.  Batchelder, 
Seth  Boale, 
William  H.  Clifford, 
Stillman  E.  Dunham, 
Frederick  W.  Faxon, 


LATIN    SCHOOL. 


Cornelius  F.  Hennessey, 
William  A.  Levi, 
Prescott  0.  Skinner, 
William  H.  Warren. 


ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Henry  C.  Wiley, 
George  W.  Coleman, 
Clarence  E.  Burnham, 
John  A.  McCauley, 
Philip  H.  Savage, 


Robert  J.  Lucey, 
Harry  E.  Whitcomb, 
Harry  E.  Sawyer, 
Walter  H.  Tenney, 
Charles  E.  Bateman. 


LAWEENCE  PRIZES,  1885. 


LATIN   SCHOOL. 


Declamation.  —  First  Prize — Frederic  F.  Cutler.  Second  Prizes  — 
Clement  G.  Morgan,  Joseph  Vila.  Third  Prizes  —  Frederick  S.  Goodwin, 
Francis  E.  Park. 

Reading.  —  First  Prize  —  Samuel  F.  Coues.  Second  Prizes  —  Horace  J. 
Prince,  George  V.  Leahy.  Third  Prizes  —  Hadley  G.  Fuller,  Frederick  S. 
Goodwin. 

Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality. — Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Clifford 
G.  Twombly,  Stillman  R.  Dunham,  Henry  0.  Marcy,  George  V.  Leahy, 
William  A.  Levi,  Elias  Grossman,  Frederick  G.  Jackson,  William  F.  Harris, 
Harry  E.  Burton,  Harry  A.  Gushing,  Howard  G.  Nichols. 

Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity.  — John  S.  Phelps,  John  H.  Boynton, 
Harry  G.  Butler,  Percy  Chadwick.  William  C.  Fessenden,  Charles  M.  Blodg- 
ett,  Percy  H.  Thomas,  Larkin  G.  Thorndike,  James  H.  Hawkins,  Henry  P. 
Moore. 
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Excellence  in  Classical  Department.  —  Stillnian  R.  Dunham,  CliflPord 
G.  Twombly,  David  E.  Atwood,  Francis  P.  McKenna,  Eugene  A.  Reed,  Tar- 
rant P.  King,  Henry  0.  Marcy,  Percy  L.  Atherton,  William  F.  Harris,  Macy 
M.  Skinner,  Horace  C.  Fisher. 

Excellence  in  Modern  Department. — Frederick  W.  Faxon,  George 
V.  Leahy,  Loring  B.  Mullen,  Starr  Parsons,  Will  O.  Hersey,  William  S. 
Bangs,  Harry  E.  Sears,  Willis  W.  Stover,  Frederick  G.  Jackson,  Horace  E. 
Eraser,  Leon  E.  Eoss. 


PRIZES   FOR  SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 
English  Essay.  —  Frederick  W.  Faxon. 

FOR    translations    AT    SIGHT,    INTO 

Latin.  —  (First  Class)  — Prescott  O.  Skinner.  (Second  Class)  —  George 
V.  Leahy. 

Greek.  —  (First  Class)  —  WUliam  H.  Clifford.  (Second  Class)  —  George 
V.  Leahy. 

French.  —  (First  Class)  —  Prescott  0.  Skinner.  (Second  Class)  —  Clifford 
G.  Twombly. 

FOR     TRANSLATIONS    AT    SIGHT,    FROM  " 

Latin.  —  (First  Class) — Charles  C.  Batchelder.  (Second  Class) — John 
H.  Boynton. 

Greek.  —  (First  Class)  —  Charles  C.  Batchelder.  (Second  Class)  — 
George  V.  Leahy. 

French.  —  (First  Class)  —  Seth  Beale.   (Second  Class)  —  Harry  E.  Burton. 

FOR    THE    BEST    WRITTEN    EXAMINATION. 

English.  —  Frederick  W.  Faxon. 

Roman  History.  —  Clifford  G.  Twombly. 

Geometry.  —  Frederick  W.  Faxon. 

Algebra. — Walter  R.  Lamkin. 

Arithmetic.  —  George  V.  Leahy. 

Penmanship. — Elias  Grossman. 

Latin. —  (Third  Class) — Loring  B.  Mullen,  Starr  Parsons.  (Fourth 
Class)  —  Percy  Chadwick,  William  C.  Fessenden  (second  prize).  (Fifth 
Class)  —Frank  B.  Gallivan,  Willis  W.  Stover,  Larkin  G.  Thorndike.  (Sixth 
Class) — John  Clement,  Herbert  R.  Woods. 

GARDNER    PRIZE. 

William  A.  Levi.     (First  Class.) 
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ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Essays.  —  Graduating  Class  Prizes  —  (Second  Prizes)  —  Clarence  E. 
Burnham,  Robert  J.  Lucey. 

Declamation.  —  First  Prizes  —  (First  Class)  —  Benjamin  P.  Cheney, 
Jr.  (Second  Class)  — Walter  Littlefield.  Second  Prizes  —  (Second  Class) 
—  Harry  M.  Goodwin.     (Third  Class)  —  Grosvenor  M.  Robinson. 

For  Reading  Aloud.  —  First  Prize  —  (First  Class)  —  David  P.  Goodrich. 
Second  Prizes —  (First  Class)  —  Charles  F.  Pease,  Clarence  E.  Burnham. 
(Second  Class)  —  Frank  D.  Chester,  Howard  B.  Hodgate.  (Third  Class)  — 
Arthur  G.  Kelso,  Charles  F.  McLellan. 

FOR   TRANSLATION    OF    GERMAN    AT    SIGHT. 

First  Prize — (First  Cass) — Robert  J.  Lucey.  Second  Prize — (First 
Class)  —  John  A.  McCauley. 

FOR    TRANSLATION    OF    FRENCH    AT    SIGHT. 

First  Prize  —  (Second  Class)  —  William  G.  Howard.  Second  Prizes  — 
(Second  Class)  —  Harry  H.  Wood,  Frank  D.  Chester. 

FOR    ORIGINAL    DEMONSTRATIONS    IN    GEOMETRY. 

Second  Prizes  (First  Class)  —  Henry  C.  Wiley.  (Second  Class)  —  Frank 
D.  Chester,  Cyrus  C.  Babb. 

FOR  EXAMINATION  IN   ALGEBRA. 

First  Prize  —  (Third  Class)  —  Harry  C.  Bradley.  Second  Prize  —  (Third 
Class)  —  Arthur  E.  Pearson. 

FOR    DEPORTMENT    AND    SCHOLARSHIP. 

First  Class  —  A.  H.  Wiggin,  H.  French,  G.  H.  Soule,  R.  M.  Irwin,  S.  H. 
Mildram,  E.  B.  Allen,  W.  P.  Crockett,  F.  L.  Dame,  W.  VV.  Lewis,  H.  B. 
Adams. 

Second  Class  — H..  M.  Goodwin,  F.  C.  Rising,  W.  G.  Howard,  H.  H.  Wood, 
F.  D.  Chester,  W.  Mossman,  ISI.  G.  Stanley,  L.  A.  Spinney,  E.  W.  Capen, 
Charles  Hayden,  J.  A.  Gleason,  C.  F.  Kimball,  A.  K.  Cohen,  J.  A. 
Jackson,  C.  W.  Godfrey,  C.  F.  O'Brien,  B.  Capen,  Jr.,  J.  E.  Morse,  H.  T. 
Cue,  C.  C.  Babb. 

Third  Class  — H.  C.  Bradley,  R.  C.  Kingsley,  J.  F.  Rollins,  T.  F.  Patter- 
son, Jr.,  E.  W.  Clarke,  J.  E.  Dawson,  C.  W.  McGuire,  A.  E.  Pearson,  M. 
.J.  Donovan,  H.  W.  Huff,  C.  Wing,  P.  G.  Browne,  H.  Manning,  Francis 
Walker,  W.  T.  Ulman,  J.  H.  Applebee,  A.  C.  Lootz,  H.  A.  Harwood,  A. 
B.  Smith,  S.  A.  Chevalier,  E.  F.  Smith,  H.  W.  Drummond,  C.  H.  Innes, 
W.  H.  Tighe,  C.  C.  Waterman,  F.  J.  Bush,  E.  W.  Lewis. 
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FOR    DEPORTMENT    AND    FIDELITY. 

First  Class  — 3.  E.  Murphy,  C.  C.  J.  Dornbach,  B.   P.   Cheney,  Jr.,  0.   A. 

Brigham. 
Second  Class  — J.  H.   Shea,  R.  G.  Brown,  W.  H.  Seaver,   W.  O.  Perkins, 
.  A.  K.  Peck,  E.  S.  Mitchell,  E.  E.  Castillo,  C.  F.  Farren,  W.  S.  Barker, 

F.  S.  Hicks. 
Third  Class  — J.  D.  Crosby,  F.  E.  Poole,  J.  S.  Heiderman,  H.  N.  Chandler, 

S.  L.  Modee,  P.  J.  Malley,  P.  A.  Carroll. 


DIPLOMAS  OF  GRADUATION,  1885. 


NORMAL    SCHOOL, 

Mary  L.  Allen, 
Caroline  S.  Barry, 
Alice  M.  Barton, 
Ella  L.  Bird, 
Mary  E.  Bradley, 
Nellie  F.  Brazer, 
Elinor  F.  Buckley, 
Mary  Butler, 
Mary  W.  CaflTrey, 
Elizabeth  G.Cahill, 
S.  Frances  Carbee, 
Annie  F.  Childs, 
Antoinette  Clapp, 
Evelyn  N.  Clark, 
Grace  M.  Clark, 
Winifred  M.  Clarkson, 
Hope  M.  Cobb, 
Rose  V.  Collier, 
Julia  E.  Collins, 
Mary  V.  Cunningham, 
May  J.  Cunningham, 
Mary  Currie, 
Mary  W.  Currier, 
E.  Gertrude  Cushing, 
Margaret  E.  Dacey, 
Florence  M.  DeMeritt, 
Ettie  L.  Deuel, 
Margaret  T.  Dooley, 


Annie  B.  Drowne, 
Lula  L.  Eames, 
Jennie  C.  Frazier, 
Minnie  E.  Gaskins, 
Mary  H.  Gibbons, 
Katharine  E.  Gillespie, 
Mary  E.  Graham, 
Mary  A.  Gregg, 
Katie  M.  Groll, 
Ellen  F.  A.  Hagerty, 
Mary  G.  Harkins, 
Nellie  E.  Hastings, 
Hattie  C.  Hathaway, 
Mary  E.  F.  Healy, 
Amanda  E.  Henderson, 
Nellie  S.  Henry, 
Nellie  M.  Howard, 
Louisa  E.  Humplirey, 
M.  Alice  Kimball, 
S.  Josephine  Lavery, 
Mary  L.  Lewis, 
Sarah  N.  Macomber, 
Isabel  L.  Marlowe, 
M.  Elizabeth  McGinley, 
Marian  A.  Mclntyre, 
Annie  F.  McMahon, 
Fannie  E.  Merriam, 
Ruth  C.  Mills, 
Mary  E.  Mullen, 
S.  Agnes  Mulloney, 
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Eva  L.  Munroe, 
Blanche  L.  Ormsby, 
Fannie  L.  Osgood, 
L.  Idalia  Provan, 
Alice  M.  Raymond, 
Hattie  L.  Rea, 
Mary  H.  Reid, 
Sarah  E.  Roome, 
Marcella  M.  Ryan, 
Emily  H.  Sanderson, 
Belle  K.  Sanger, 
Mattie  L.  Sargent, 
Ariel  D.  Savage, 
Annie  F.  Sears, 
Mary  E.  Smith, 
Charlotte  G.  Snelling, 
H.  Adelaide  Sullivan, 
Kate  A.  Sullivan, 
S.  Louella  Sweeney, 
Annie  L.  Treanor, 
Grace  L.  Tucker, 
Georgiana  V.  Wait, 
Lilian  A.  Wellington, 
Katie  B.  Wentworth, 
Elizabeth  C.  White, 
Nettie  M.  Willey. 

BOYS'   LATIN    SCHOOL. 

Charles  C.  Ayer, 
Charles  C.  Batchelder, 
Seth  Beale, 
William  H.  Clifford, 
Charles  F.  Cogswell, 
Alvin  M.  Gushing, 
Frederic  F.  Cutler, 
John  B.  Darling, 
Stillman  R.  Dunham, 
Frederick  W.  Faxon, 
Frederick  S.  Goodwin, 
Leon  S.  Griswold, 
Cornelius  F.  Hennessey, 
George  E.  Howe, 
Herbert  P.  Johnson, 
Carlton  H.  Lee, 
William  A.  Levi, 
James  F.  Morse, 


Joseph  Nickerson, 
Franklin  E.  Parker, 
Walter  J.  Phelan, 
John  S.  Phelps, 
George  F.  Pitts, 
Frank  E.  Sanborn, 
Prescott  0.  Skinner, 
Charles  H.  Slattery, 
William  H.  Thayer, 
Robert  E.  Townsend, 
William  H.  Warren. 

GIRLS'  LATIN    SCHOOL. 

Emily  A.  Beale, 
Agnes  Carr, 
Harriet  L.  Constantine, 
Lillian  Jameson, 
Clara  M.  Jordan, 
Kittie  J.  Lane, 
Edith  Perkins, 
Grace  H.  Richardson, 
Sarah  I.  Shaw, 
Almira  F.  Swan, 
Grace  G.  AVhite, 
Caroline  L.  Williamson, 
Eliza  B.  Wright. 

ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

THIRD-YEAR    CLASS. 

Herbert  W.  Adams, 
Edward  B.  Allen, 
Napoleon  F.  Barcelo, 
Charles  W.  Barnes, 
Thomas  J.  J.  Barry, 
John  L.  Batchelder,  Jr., 
Charles  E.  Bateman, 
Otis  A.  Brigham, 
Henry  T.  Brown, 
Gustav  Buettner, 
Clarence  E.  Burnham, 
Walter  S.  Campbell, 
William  H.  Carroll, 
John  L.  Carter, 
James  W.  Cartwright,  Jr., 
Dexter  H.  Chamberlain, 
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Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  Jr. 
Allison  E.  Coffin, 
James  H.  Cohen, 
George  W.  Coleman, 
Herbert  P   Cook, 
Henry  A.  Craigin, 
William  P.  Crockett, 
Albert  D.  Dadley, 
Frank  L.  Dame, 
Allen  E.  Davison, 
John  A.  Dawson, 
Arthur  B.  Dearborn, 
Charles  B.  Devereanx, 
Charles  C.  J.  Dornbach, 
James  S.  Draper, 
Arthur  W.  Evans, 
Allen  H.  Farnham, 
Everett  C.  Fay, 
William  A.  Fisher, 
Hollis  French, 
Langdon  Frothinghara, 
Frank  B.  Galbraith, 
Edwin  B.  Gallagher, 
James  P.  Gilbert, 
David  P.  Goodrich, 
Franklin  P.  Gowing, 
Harry  H.  Hale, 
Henry  C.  Hajward, 
Walter  Herrick, 
Alphonsus  C.  Hickey, 
Walter  S.  Hill, 
Richard  M.  Irwin, 
George  M.  Jack, 
Harry  L.  Johnson, 
Charles  G.  Kelley, 
Daniel  D.  Kelley, 
Robert  Levi, 
Clement  G.  Lewis, 
William  W.  Lewis, 
Walter  B.  Libby, 
Robert  J.  Lucey, 
John  F.  Madden, 
John  A.  T.  May, 
John  A.  McCauley, 
Francis  J.  McKee, 
Charles  E.  McLaughlin, 
Samuel  H.  Mildram, 


Jeremiah  E.  Murphy, 
Charles  F.  Pease, 
Horatio  H.  Phinney, 
Henry  H.  Pope, 
Frederic  W.  Porter, 
Albert  E.  Rogers, 
George  L.  Ruffin,  Jr., 
Philip  H.  Savage, 
Harry  E.  Sawyer, 
Homer  E.  Sawyer, 
Murray  Smith, 
Winthrop  G.  Snelling, 
George  H.  Soule, 
Harry  N.  Squires, 
George  B.  S.  Taylor, 
Walter  H.  Tenney,  Jr., 
George  H.  Tileston, 
Warren  W.  Tucker, 
Frank  B.  Van  Nostrand, 
Arthur  A.  Ventress, 
Thomas  M.  Vinson, 
George  C.  Wales, 
Abraham  M.  Weiscopf, 
Arthur  W.  Weysse, 
Harry  E.  Whitcorab, 
Fred  L.  Wiiite, 
George  L.  Wiiitehouse, 
Henry  A.  Wiggin, 
Henry  C.  Wiley, 
Charles  S.  Woodward, 
Arthur  M.  Wright, 
Fred  A.  Wright. 

GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Fourth-Year  Class. 

Amy  F.  Acton, 
Lena  A.  Aechtler, 
Mary  C.  Barry, 
Amelia  J.  Bibbey, 
Elizabeth  M.  Blackburn, 
Mary  A.  Brennan, 
Kate  T.  Brooks, 
Katharine  A.  Burns, 
Elizabeth  R.  Carty, 
Susie  J.  Clough, 
Fanny  E.  Coe, 
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Ida  M.  Condon, 
Mary  E.  Connor, 
Eva  M.  Cotton, 
Bertha  F.  Cudworth, 
Margaret  Cunningham, 
Elinor  F.  Decatur, 
Inez  Drake, 
Caroline  J.  Duff, 
Clara  E.  Fairbanks, 
Ellen  M.  Farrell, 
Lucy  G.  Flusk, 
Marguerite  J.  Flynn, 
Jessie  C.  Fraser, 
Grace  J.  Freeman, 
Gertrude  Halladay, 
May  M.  Ham, 
Martha  S.  Harding, 
Kate  F.  Hobart, 
Edith  M.  Hobbs, 
Leslie  D.  Hooper, 
Agnes  B.  Hudson, 
Mary  E.  Kelley, 
Nellie  L.  Kelley, 
Anna  E.  Lanning, 
Grace  L.  Lovejoy, 
Lottie  B.  Lucas, 
Margaret  H.  Manning, 
Nellie  M.  Mason, 
Catherine  E.  McDonald, 
Emma  L.  McDonald, 
Katherine  A.  McMahon, 
Helen  J.  Morris, 
Ruphine  A.  Morris, 
Lizzie  C.  Muldoon, 
Isabella  J.  Murray, 
Margaret  A.  Nichols, 
Mary  E.  O'Brien, 
Mary  F.  O'Brien, 
Florence  M.  Perry, 
Florence  E.  Phillips, 
Nellie  M.  Porter, 
Helen  E.  Kisteen, 
Genevieve  C.  Roach, 
Olive  J.  Sawyer, 
Etta  M.  Smith, 
Katharine  C.  Sullivan, 
Mary  E.  Sullivan, 


Edith  H.  Sumner, 
Katharine  A.  Sweeney, 
Lizzie  A.  Thorndike, 
Myra  F.  Towie, 
M.  Ella  Tuttle, 
Caroline  M.  Walsh, 
Mabel  L.  Warner, 
Gertrude  L.  Watson, 
Ida  J.  Wheeler, 
Annie  M.  Wilson, 
Lottie  S.  deWolf, 
Mabelle  F.  A.  Woodbury, 
Frances  Zirngiebel. 

Third-Year  Class. 
Nellie  M.  Adams, 
Harriet  J.  Bacon, 
Miriam  Badlam, 
Bessie  L.  Barnes, 
Elizabeth  C.  Barry, 
Emily  I.  Boardman, 
Abbie  L.  Butler, 
Lucy  F.  Campbell, 
Hattie  E.  Carr, 
Ella  J.  Carroll, 
Amy  Cheever, 
Mary  M.  Clapp, 
Evelyn  M.  Condon, 
Ellen  V.  Courtney, 
Agnes  M.  Cronon, 
Sarah  E.  Crosby, 
Elizabeth  G.  Desmond, 
Lillian  C.  Drew, 
Gertrude  L.  Ellis, 
Mary  L.  Fay, 
Ella  G.  Fitzgerald, 
Agnes  G.  Flanagan, 
A.  Ethelyn  Friend, 
Laura  W.  Gage, 
Eliza  W.  Gardner, 
Edith  Glidden, 
L.  Gertrude  Hall, 
Mamie  E.  Hayes, 
Ella  M.  Hersey, 
Mary  A.  Higgins, 
Helen  E.  Hobbs, 
Grace  E.  Holbrook, 
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Carrie  L.  Holley, 
Josephine  C.  Hosmer, 
Mary  L.  Huse, 
Sarah  A.  Hyams, 
Stasia  G.  Hyde, 
Katharine  J.  Keefe, 
Gertrude  L.  Lamkin, 
Florence  E.  Lamphear, 
Mary  J.  Learned, 
Jane  C.  Levi, 
Rose  C.  Louis, 
Florence  K.  Manson, 
Margaret  F.  Harden, 
May  J.  Marlow, 
Esther  E.  McGrath, 
Margaret  A.  McGuire, 

Susan  Milliken, 
Mary  C.  M oiler, 
Lizzie  E.  Morrill, 
Florence  E.  Neill, 

Margaret  A.  M.  O'Dowd, 

Bertha  Peirce, 

Lura  M.  Power, 

Jennie  V.  Richardson, 

Susie  L.  Sanborn, 

Adelaide  Sherman, 

Ada  A.  Spence, 

Grace  A.  Stevenson, 

Jennie  A.  E.  Swenson, 

Elizabeth  S.  Tash, 

Carrie  E.  Taylor, 

Elizabeth  M.  Thacher, 

Kate  V.  Tiernay, 

Alice  F.  Tonkin, 

Fannie  S.  Tufts, 

Lucretia  E.  Ward, 

A.  Louise  Washburn, 

Mary  J.  Watts, 
Clara  J.  Wetherell, 

Helen  A.  Woods, 

Dora  R.  Wright. 

ROXBURY   HIGH    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
George  F.  Cobb, 
Charles  F.  Dunmore, 


Robert  G.  Ferguson,  Jr., 
Frank  M.  Greenlaw, 
Alfred  R.  Hanson, 
Arthur  C.  C.  Hill, 
John  P.  Kenney, 
James  J.  McCarty, 
Llewellyn  D.  Seaver, 
John  G.  Sutherland, 
Daniel  W.  Weis, 
Albion  D.  Wilde. 

Girls. 

Edith  E.  Beverly, 
Araminta  Bishop, 
Nellie  F.  Cobb, 
Margaret  E.  Dodd, 
Annie  W.  Ekman, 
Josie  W.  Greenlaw, 
Bertha  F.  Haigh, 
Lillian  S.  Hilton, 
Edith  I.  Kenison, 
Ella  F.  Little, 
Gertrude  J.  Pond, 
Nellie  G.  Poore, 
Florence  Reynolds, 
Mary  T.  Short, 
Louise  G.   Soule, 
Nellie  G.  Stone, 
Agnes  A.  Watson, 
Ida  T.  Weeks. 

DORCHESTER    HIGH    SCHOOL, 

Boys. 
John  P.  Barrett, 
Frank  H.  Bent, 
William  H.  Cook, 
William  A.  Coolidge, 
Albert  L.  Forbush, 
George  W.  Hay  ward, 
George  H.  Richardson. 

Girls. 
Gertrude  Blanchard, 
Mabel  F.  Boardman," 
Louise  L.  Carr, 
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Anna  S.  Coffey, 
Emma  L.  Currier, 
Lena  LeV.  Dutton, 
Agnes  J.  Hallahan, 
Winona  T.  Hartford, 
Ellen  S.  Hill, 
Florence  S.  Horton, 
Bessie  C.  Jones, 
Susie  A.  Pratt, 
Alice  M.  Smith, 
Mauri  W.  Souther, 
Eleanor  Waterman, 
Elizaheth  B.  Wood. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

George  B.  Archer, 
Thomas  S.  Clark,  Jr., 
Harry  E.  Coburn, 
Harry  W.  Davis, 
Henry  Gerrish,  Jr., 
Michael  J.  Gough, 
Frank  L.  Magurn, 
Charles  C.  Perkins, 
Frank  R.  Shepard, 
Frank  E.  Silva, 
Frederick  A.  Silva, 
Charles  G.  Thompson, 
Arthur  AV.  Toppan, 
John  H.  Welsh, 
Howard  A.  Wilkinson. 

Girls. 
Dena  Dodge, 
Sarah  R.  Dodge, 
Katharine  G.  Flanagan, 
Clara  I.  Harkins, 
Agnes  A.  Herlihy, 
Belle  Lamprey, 
Mabel  O.  Mills, 
Emma  L.  Mitchell, 
Margaret  D.  Mitchell, 
Emma  F.  Murdock, 
Ethel  J.  Park, 
Grace  H.  Prime, 
Annie  V.  Rand, 


Elizabeth  D.  Rice, 
Emeline  W.  Ripley. 

W^EST    ROXBURY   HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Harold  L.  Barrett. 
Charles  A.  Bennett, 
William  E.  Foss, 
Elbridge  B.  Lincoln. 

Girls. 
Margaret  Allen, 
Elizabeth  M.  Atwill, 
Elizabeth  L.  Crispin, 
Alice  Edson, 
Antoinette  E.  Fiedler, 
Agnes  G.  Homes, 
Anna  H.  Payson, 
Carrie  L.  Robinson. 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Carl  E.  Doughty, 
William  H.  Muldoon, 
Frank  C.  Weitz. 

Girls. 
Agnes  A.  Aubyn, 
Katherine  M.   Brown, 
Addie  L.  Corson, 
Isabel  Daniels, 
Helen  L.  Duncklee, 
Mabel  A.  English, 
Grace  L.  Harvey, 
Hattie  C.  Leatherbee, 
Harriet  Rice, 
Lilian  G.  Wilson. 

EAST  BOSTON   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
James  J.  Baker, 
Alexander  Burr, 
John  F.  Cady, 
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Winfred  N.  Emery, 
James  E.  Frame, 
Charles  F.  Gilchrist, 
Marvin  T.  Goodwin, 
Edward  J.  McGonJgle, 
Henry  S.  McPherson, 
Thomas  J.  Mitchell, 
Harry  Morris, 
Melvin  H.  Prior, 
Charles  G.  Schwaar, 
Fred  A.  Soraerby, 
Joseph  E.  Waterhouse, 
Joshua  B.  Weston, 
James  C.  Woolley. 

Girls. 

Emma  M.  Bates, 
Stella  M.  Dixon, 
Maria  H.  Donnell, 
Inez  R.  A.  Googins, 
Nellie  F.  Greeley, 
Mary  E.  Hills, 
Cora  L.  Lanman, 
Kate  L.  Niland, 
Lilla  H.  Rich, 
Amy  A.  Snelling. 


ADAMS  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Louis  O.  Brown, 
George  H.  Buckminster, 
Patrick  T.  Campbell, 
Joachim  G.  Dittmer, 
Daniel  W.  Donovaro, 
Jeremiah  P.  Hayes, 
Joseph  Keating, 
James  J.  Killilea, 
Henry  F.  J.  Klagge, 
James  A.  Maguire, 
Joseph  P.  McCarron, 
Joseph  L.  McLaughlin, 
William  G.  Petri, 
Gustaf  Rennerfelt, 
Elliot  E.  Smart, 


Walter  R.  J.  Smith, 
George  W.  SuUiyan, 
Joseph  M.  Sweeney, 
John  P.  Toomey, 
William  B.  Whitney. 

Girls. 

E.  Mabel  Dillaway, 
Clara  T.  Dutton, 
Lillias  N.  Ford, 
Anna  B.  Glines, 
Hattie  M.  Harding, 
Lucy  H.  Howes, 
Bertha  S.  Noyes, 
Mary  J.  Ross. 

ALLSTON  SCHOOL 

Boys. 

J.  Russell  Abbott, 
Richard  F.  Bates, 
Fred  M.  Cook, 
Fred  Cutter, 
Henry  R.  Daniels, 
John  J.  Hannon, 
Leslie  P.  Phinney, 
John  C.  Rand, 
S.  Gordon  Sawyer, 
William  A.  Wheeler, 
William  D.  Williams, 
Frank  J.  Wilson. 

Girls. 

Clara  E.  Buckley, 
Lucy  E.  Buckley, 
Kate  H.  Callahan, 
Lillian  M.  Coffran, 
Ella  M.  Cox, 
Mabel  F.  HoUis, 
Bessie  T.  Loudon, 
Alice  S.  Moreland, 
Bfssie  E.  Remmonds, 
Lena  L.  Upham, 
Josephine  Walker, 
E.  Fannie  White. 
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ANDREW   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Samuel  F.  Bachelder, 
William  A.  Copithorne, 
Frank  Harlow, 
William  E.  Home, 
Ralph  E.  Kellen, 
George  E.  King, 
William  E.  Lj'ncii, 
William  H.  McMorrow, 
Harry  T.  Quigley, 
William  F.  Timmins, 
Arthur  H.  Trower, 
George  H.  Tucker, 
John  J.  Wilson. 

Girls. 
Edith  J.  Amery, 
Elizabeth  A.  Bagley, 
Elizabeth  T.  Carolan, 
Isabella  E.  Harvey, 
Nellie  F.  Marlden, 
Lizzie  A.  Mahoney, 
Mabelle  T.  I.  Mills, 
Annie  E.  Moore, 
Mary  E.  A.  Murphy, 
Annie  V.  Quism, 
Edith  G.  Shankland, 
Mary  E.  Stuart, 
Elizabeth  F.  Sullivan, 
Ada  E.  Thomas, 
Annie  G.  Tuttle. 

BENNETT   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Daniel  E.  Brogie, 
John  J.  Dowling, 
Lindell  T.  Dudley, 
Will  S.  Fuller, 
John  P.  Grace, 
William  E.  Grace, 
H.  Albert  Henderson, 
Thomas  F.  Horrigan, 
George  A.  Lee, 
Charles  O'Connell, 


Wallace  P.  Sanderson, 
C.  Fred  Travis, 
William  Warren, 
John  Welch. 

'Girls. 
Joanna  Bnrry, 
Florence  A.  Chaffin, 
Lucy  A.  Cronin, 
Mabel  E.  Harvey, 
Gouynette  Layman, 
Gertrude  W.  Livermore, 
Ruth  H.  Loring, 
Annie  M.  Ricker, 
Alice  E.  ScoUans, 
Bessie  F.  Sheridan, 
Elizabeth  A.  Spaulding, 
Nettie  A.  Stevens, 
Ede  F.  Travis. 

BIGELOW   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Franklin  T.  Barber, 
John  J.  Barry, 
Elmer  L.  Berry, 
Henry  L.  Bloom, 
William  C.  Boback, 
Charles  E.  Boothby, 
Patrick  H.  Buckley, 
Charles  A.  Bussell, 
Harry  E.  Carpenter, 
George  H.  Caswell, 
Arthur  W.  Caulfield, 
Guy  G.  Chadbourne, 
David  Council, 
Thomas  J.  M.  Cully, 
Richard  J.  Daley, 
Edward  H.  Delano, 
William  H.  Devine, 
Edmund  L.  Dolbeare, 
Edward  V.  Foley, 
Eben  H.  Goodhue, 
William  J.  Griffin, 
Francis  J.  Hal 03-, 
Joseph  D.  Harrison, 
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Alfred  A.  Hajes, 
Frederick  L..  Howard, 
George  E.  Jennett, 
Michael  E.  F.  Kelly, 
J.  Francis  Keniff, 
Thomas  J.  Killea, 
George  A.  Laphaniy 
Daniei  T.  Leary, 
Jaraes  J.  L.yneb, 
John  E.  Malin, 
Stephen  J>.  McCarthy, 
Michael  J.  McGrath, 
John  P.  V.  McKee, 
John  H.  McMalwin, 
Charles  Mitchell, 
William  L.  Montgomery, 
Louis  Ohrenberger, 
Arthur  J.  O'Neil, 
Thomas  W\  Kani&ey, 
Chariea  J.  V.  Reagan, 
John  P.  V.  Keagan, 
Danisel  J.  Reardon, 
Basil  J.  Rehill, 
Henry  W.  Ridings, 
Benjamin  S.  Simons, 
George  P.  Slattery, 
Adelbert  L.  Sprague, 
William  S.  Stewart, 
John  H.  Toland, 
John  H.  Webber, 
Aaron  Wolfson. 


BOWDOIN   SCHOOL. 

Girls. 

Alice  M.  Barnard, 
Lonise  T.  Bohm, 
Mary  E.  Butler, 
Ellen  E.  Cobb, 
Nellie  M.  G.  A.  Coney, 
Jessie  A.  Connor, 
Lillian  A.  Cutter, 
Etta  J.  Davis, 
Frances  S.  Duncan, 
Marion  L.  Eraser, 
Jennie  B.  Hartley, 


Elizabeth  G.  Hastings, 
Florence  A.  Hersey, 
Ida  A.  Johnson, 
Emma  F.  Keefe, 
Ida  J.  Levi, 

Constance  T.  McCarthy, 
Agnes  M.  Meany, 
Elizabeth  F.  Mulhern,    . 
Frances  M.  Newell, 
Ida  I.  Patterson, 
Adaline  M.  Phillips, 
Mabel  B.  Putnam, 
Harriett  L.  Riley, 
Mary  A.  Spinney, 
Annie  E.  Sullivan, 
Rachel  A.  Washington. 


BRIMMER   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

John  E.  Crowley, 
Thomas  F.  Delury, 
Jacob  De  Young, 
Frederick  R.  Dix, 
William  A.  Doogue, 
George  T.  Doyle, 
Charles  D.  Fowles,  Jr., 
Albert  F.  Gunnarson, 
Henry  L.  Jouve, 
John  J.  Keenan, 
James  F.  Kelley, 
Sigismund  B.  Levi, 
Alexander  B.  Lothrop, 
John  F.  McDevitt, 
Frederick  L.  McGowan, 
Charles  A.  McGrath, 
John  L.  McKenny, 
George  A.  Moore, 
Robert  R.  Moore, 
John  J.  Mundo,  Jr., 
Thomas  A.  Murray, 
Julius  Nelson, 
Mark  Nelson, 
Patrick  J.  O'Sullivan, 
Otto  H.  Riecke, 
Emil  S.  A.  Schriftgiesser, 
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Morris  L.  Schwarz, 
Fitz  H.  Smith, 
Edward  C.  Spring, 
William  F.  Steffens, 
James  A.  Walsh, 
William  F.  Walsh. 

BUNKER   HILL   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Michael  F.  Callahan, 
Dennis  P.  Cearey, 
Walter  F.  Corwin, 
Wallace  G.  Crowell, 
Harry  O.  Currell, 
John  F.  Desmond, 
Joseph  F.  Ducey, 
Eddie  P.  Dudley, 
Charles  H.  Duncan, 
Herbert  E.  Fairfield, 
Fred  H.  Follett, 
Hubert  B.  Furlong, 
Sewall  J.  Gage, 
Ernest  A.  L.  Hill, 
William  T.  Hogan, 
John  F.  Mahoney, 
William  H.  Marnell, 
Charles  F.  McDevitt, 
Joseph  O'Donnell, 
Henry  L.  Rodden, 
Mark  E.  Smith, 
John  O.  Warner. 

Girls. 

Kittie  C.  Brown, 
Mary  E.  Brown, 
Mary  E.  Cearey, 
Etta  F.  Clifford, 
Agnes  G.  Corbett, 
Rose  E.  Dolan, 
Florence  L.  Dyer, 
Mary  A.  Earley, 
Ruth  A.  Easter, 
Mary  A.  A.  Hartford, 
Mattie  S.  Holton, 
Jennie  W.  Johnston, 


Minnie  F.  Kimball, 
Gertrude  R.  Lerned, 
Katie  T.  Lynch, 
Grace  E.  Meserve, 
Annie  M.  Pratt, 
Florence  G.  Pratt, 
Alice  L.  Taylor, 
L.  Gertrude  Tobey, 
Alice  Tufts. 

CENTRAL   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

Thomas  R.  Armstrong, 
Frank  W.  Bodenbrown, 
Charles  L.  Bullock, 
Herman  E.  Cameron, 
Albert  E.  Chase, 
William  E.  Colby, 
Charles  J.  Dawson, 
Thomas  P.  Dolan, 
John  M.  Downey, 
William  E.  Evans, 
Robert  A.  Falconer, 
Patrick  F.  Fallon, 
George  P.  Forde, 
John  J.  Gerrity, 
Edward  W.  Haines, 
Harry  E.  Hammond, 
Robert  M.  Jameson, 
John  J.  Kraus, 
John  Minton, 
William  E.  Mock, 
William  J.  Moffit, 
Harrie  S.  Moy, 
George  D.  O'Brien, 
William  Peterson, 
Edwin  W.  Pierce, 
James  E.  Reiley, 
Thomas  B.  Robinson, 
Adolph  F.  Sharp, 
George  R.  Slader, 
Frank  L.  Tuttle, 
Leopold  H.  Vogel, 
James  A.  Wilson, 
James  T.  Woodward. 
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CHAPMAN   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
William  L.  Adams, 
Fred  B.  Blinn, 
Walter  E.  Burdakin, 
William  R.  Cobb, 
John  M.  Colby, 
Frank  I.  Davis, 
Harvey  L.  Eldridge, 
John  K.  Erskine, 
William  H.  N.  Francis, 
Cliarles  B.  Grimes, 
William  T.  Lakin, 
James  W.  MeClaverty, 
John  N.  Morrison, 
Frederick  M.  Murphy, 
Frederick  E.  Penington, 
J.  Willard  Phillips, 
Albert  A.  Reed, 
James  Rice, 
Charles  E.  Rogers, 
James  H.  Simpson, 
John  T.  Stone, 
Walter  P.  Tliacher, 
F.  Morton  Weale. 

Girts^ 
Grace  Campbell, 
Annie  Carbee, 
Blanche  Carruthers, 
Florence  Covington, 
Gertrude  C.  Cowing, 
Jennie  Emmons, 
Edith  L.  Ferreira, 
Lizzie  M.  Fitch, 
Mary  J.  Geddes, 
Marion  B.  George, 
Alice  M.  Gove, 
Laura  E.  Griffiths, 
Isabella  Groat, 
Susan  S.  Hancock, 
Clara  N.  Harlow, 
M.  Elizabeth  Hill, 
Jennie  C.  Lothrop, 
Stella  L.  Loveland, 
Emily  D.  McKenna, 


Alice  L.  McLaughlin,  ' 

E.  Marion  Morrison, 

Bertha  J.  Pearson, 

Ada  F.  F.  Pitcher, 

Gertrude  L.  Plummer, 

Mabel  P.  Rice, 

Emma  J.  Robinson, 

Ida  N.  Ryder, 

Harriet  L.  Towle, 

Annie  E.  Turner. 

CHARLES   SUMNER  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
John  B.  F.  Adams, 
Edwin  A.  Babb, 
George  V.  Baker, 
John  A.  Coulterst, 
Alfred  J.  Egge, 
Fred  J.  Fowler, 
John  T.  Garrity, 
John  J.  Gateley, 
George  W.  Havey, 
John  T.  Hosford, 
James  A.  McGuinness, 
Otis  G.  McKenzie, 
Willie  J.  O'Brien. 

Girls. 
Alice  F.  Blanchard, 
Sarah  L.  Marshall, 
Kate  B.   Saxer, 
Carrie  S.  Whittemore. 

COMINS   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Henry  Byrne, 
Bernard  F.  Corbett, 
Michael  F.  Daly, 
George  W.  Erhard, 
William  F.  Farrell, 
George  H.  Finneran, 
Thomas  F.  Finneran, 
Jacob  Gilbert, 
James  H.  Gormley, 
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William  E.  Hobby, 
Louis  Jacobus, 
Charles  P.  Laviska, 
Patrick  W.  Lynch, 
James  M.  Maney, 
Thomas  B.  McDonald, 
Robert  H.  McDonough, 
Frank  J.  McNulty, 
Charles  S.  Monahan, 
George  H.  Mulvey, 
Leopold  A.  Munier, 
John  B.  F.  Naven, 
Thomas  J.  Rooney, 
John  F.  Shea, 
Daniel  P.  Shedd, 
J.  Louis  D.  Single, 
Patrick  E.  Whalan. 

Girls. 
Ellen  M.  Barry, 
Ida  A.  E.  Carver, 
Elizabeth  A.  Costello, 
Theresa  A.  Coyle, 
Sarah  B.  Evans, 
Bridget  A.  Fallon, 
Katharine  E.  Fallon, 
Louise  T.  Foster, 
Rebecca  M.  Eraser, 
Mary  E.  Gurry, 
Mary  E.  Lehan, 
Ellen  Mackinaw, 
Nellie  A.  Manning, 
Ellen  E.  McCarthy, 
Margaret  T.  McCormick, 
Mary  L.  McCormick, 
Annie  L.  Mulvey, 
Margaret  E.  Raftery, 
Minnie  Smith, 
Catharine  A.  Stewart, 
Mary  L.  West, 
M.  Louise  Zeigler. 

DEARBORN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
George  A.  Barry, 
Michael  J.  Burns, 


James  E.  P.  Dunn, 
William  I.  Edwards, 
Patrick  F.  Hopkins, 
Frank  J.  McFariand, 
Thomas  G.  McNamee, 
Charles  I.  Quirk, 
Martin  H.  Weil, 
Franklin  J.  Wight, 
Frank  R.  Wright. 

Girls. 
Blanche  E.  Bean, 
Minnie  E.  Bolton, 
Annie  M.  Bond, 
Lizzie  J.  Broghan, 
Rosa  I.  Byrne, 
Mary  E.  Carey, 
Mary  A.  Connor, 
Margaret  E.  Decatur, 
Rose  F.  Dolan, 
Flora  Gilfoil, 
Nellie  A.  Kennedy, 
Alice  E.  Kilroy, 
Alma  W.  Lorell, 
Minnie  E.  O'Brien, 
Norah  V.  O'Brien, 
Alice  G.  Perkins, 
Mary  E.  Quirk, 
Nellie  F.  Ratigan, 
Cora  M.  Rowe, 
Florence  B.  Smith, 
Clara  E.  Tisdale, 
Alice  M.  Wallburg. 


■DILLAWAY   SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Elizabeth  M.  Bacon, 
Lucy  F.  Brownell, 
Annie  B.  Butterfield, 
Lillian  M.  Carter, 
Mary  A.  Connell, 
Clarabella  S.  Curtis, 
Alma  D.  Curtiss, 
Mabel  G.  Emerson, 
Katherine  Fallon, 
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Mary  A.  Farrington, 
Sarah  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Mary  A.  Gaddis, 
Anna  M.  Gibson, 
Mabel  A.  Harding, 
Mary  E.  Hogarty, 
Elizabeth  A.  Hooper, 
Margaretta  M.  Kelly, 
Mabel  T.  Loring, 
Elizabeth  S.  Luscomb, 
Grace  L.  McCobb, 
Bertha  M.  Moses, 
Rosa  F.  Moses, 
Adaline  G.  Murphy, 
Nellie  F.  Nason, 
Margaret  G.  Rock, 
Ida  G.  Seabury, 
Bessie  Shuman, 
Blanche  L.  Southwood, 
Lillie  Sterne, 
Annie  V.  Tobin, 
Mabel  L.  Towle, 
Lillian  G.  Treat, 
Carrie  A.  Waugli, 
Josephine  M.  Wesch. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT 
SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
George  W.  Andrews, 
Elisba  B.  Bird, 
William  P.  BuUard, 
Chester  Corey, 
Oliver  F.  Davenport, 
Benjamin  S.  Dill, 
David  E.  Dow, 
Frank  L.  Gamble, 
Edward  J.  Hayes, 
Charles  F.  Heywood, 
Dudley  P.  Holden, 
Albert  Howard, 
William  J.  Johnson, 
J.  Howard  Leman, 
Thomas  A.  Maguire, 
Raymond  L.  Moxon, 


Gilbert  F.  Ordway, 
W.  Henry  Robey, 
Frederick  P.  Robie, 
Sheafe  C.  Rose, 
F.  Irving  Sears, 
Gilbert  H.  Smith, 
Edward  H.  Willett. 

Girls. 
Bertha  L.  Adams, 
Lulu  M.  Bixby, 
C.  Margaret  Browne, 
Minnie  E.  Dolan, 
Mamie  D.  Dutton, 
Jennie  G.  Fruean, 
Katherine  Havey, 
Alice  F.  McManus, 
Julia  K.  Ordway, 
Georgiana  A.  Patterson, 
Annie  L.  Smith, 
Helena  Soren, 
E.  Mabel  Wilder. 


DUDLEY   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Edward  J.  Aiken, 
William  T.  Aiken, 
Irving  E.  Bell, 
G.  Stuart  Blair, 
Charles  S.  Chase, 
James  P.  Dolan, 
John  F.  Dowd, 
John  H.  Downey, 
Gordon  Eaton, 
Mattliew  H.  Farrington, 
Arthur  0.  Garrison, 
Edward  W.  Groll, 
Wiliiam  G.  Hastings, 
Patrick  H.  Heath, 
AVilliam  Housman,  Jr., 
Franklin  H.  Hutchins, 
Maurice  S.  Jacobs, 
Benjamin  T.  Marshall, 
Charles  F.  M.  Morrill, 
George  E.  Morrill, 
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George  W.  Morrison, 
Patrick  E.  Murray,  Jr., 
Albert  A.  Pollard, 
Channing  Kobinson, 
Alvah  G.  Salmon,  Jr., 
Frank  J.  Sanders, 
J.  Percy  Sears, 
Russell  A.  Sears, 
Frederick  D.  Shay, 
John  M.  Shine, 
F.  Hartley  Small, 
Charles  A.  J.  Smith, 
A.  Edward  Taylor, 
Daniel  G.  Town, 
Callen  J.  Wright, 
Benjamin  C.  Youngren. 


DWIGHT    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

Albert  August, 
Frederick  W.  Burgess, 
Daniel  A.  Casey, 
Leo  M.  Cohen, 
Joseph  E.  Crowell, 
John  A.  Curtin, 
Martin  F.  Donnelly, 
Joseph  A.  Ellis, 
Percival  A.  Evans, 
William  H.  Furber, 
Edward  J.  Furniss, 
Frank  H.  Glover, 
Vane  M.  Gray, 
Solomon  F.  Green, 
T.  Harry  Harlow, 
Cecil  C.  Hearn, 
Charles  E.  Hodgson, 
David  F.  Hogan, 
Francis  A.  Howard, 
Eugene  Ireland, 
Calvin  A.  Jones, 
Thomas  A.  Kelly, 
Edwin  C.  Kivlan, 
L.  Ernest  Knott, 
WilletB.  Lee, 
Walter  D.  Litchfield, 


Edward  J.  McHugh, 
John  J.  McSweeney, 
Walter  G.  Newell, 
Walter  C.  Nickerson, 
James  J.  O'Brien, 
James  A.  O'Donnell, 
John  B.  O'Neill, 
Ernest  Y.  Percival, 
Phillip  E.  Perry, 
Arthur  E.  Priest, 
William  A.  Rolfe, 
Edward  P.  Sands, 
William  0.  Schibye, 
Jolm  J.  Sheehan, 
Sanford  Tappan, 
Benjamin  Taylor, 
Albert  J.  Wright, 
William  R.  Yeo, 
Freeman  L.  Zittel. 


ELIOT   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
William  A.  Boudrot, 
Francis  T.  Bowes, 
Daniel  J.  Breivogel, 
John  J.  Carraher, 
Charles  Crowley, 
Charles  A.  Crowley, 
Timothy  R.  Crowley, 
Cornelius  J.  Doherty, 
Amos  V.  Downing, 
Michael  J.  DriscoU, 
William  Eagan,- 
Thomas  A.  Feeley, 
Louis  S.  Fcnochietti, 
James  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Andrew  J.  Granara, 
George  M.  Hutchinson, 
John  D.  MacLeod, 
Dennis  F.  Maloney, 
Joseph  H.  Maloney, 
Dennis  T.  McCarthy, 
William  J.  McLaughlin, 
John  F.  W.  Mooney, 
Edward  F.  Morgan, 
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James  A.  Murphy, 
John  J.  Neary, 
John  N.  Peterson, 
Richard  A.  Roach, 
Charles  F.  Smith, 
Daniel  L.  Splaine, 
John  W.  Urann. 


EMERSON   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
William  H.  Bird, 
Edwin  T.  Bonney, 
William  H.  Butcher, 
Willey  O.  Greeley, 
Walter  S.  Holway, 
William  E.  Johnson, 
Arthur  B.  Kenney, 
Thomas  F.  Mansfield, 
William  H.  Messenger, 
Arthur  G.  Pierce, 
John  J.  Russell, 
Joseph  AV.  Sheeran, 
Albert  R.  Stedfast. 

Girls. 
Annie  A.  B.  Appleton, 
Edith  M.  Bain, 
Katie  A.  Bertram, 
Alice  S.  Burt, 
Florence  Cliamberlain, 
Lily  Clegg, 
Cora  L.  Cooper, 
Lucy  H.  Cutcliffe,    ^ 
Lena  L.  Day, 
Abbie  M.  Dunbar, 
Rachel  L.  Gerrold, 
Belle  E.  Gray, 
Elizabeth  J.  Green, 
Ada  F.  Hamlin, 
Jennie  L.  Hendry, 
Mary  R.  Marshall, 
Sadie  J.  McNally, 
Mildred  F.  Murch, 
Maude  F.  Norton, 
Helen  E.  Palmer, 


Mabel  A.  Patten, 
Fleda  M.  Shurtleff, 
Ella  H.  Waters. 


EVERETT   SCHOOL. 

Girls. 

Kittie  M.  Beardsley, 
Effie  J.  Blake, 
Esther  Bornstein, 
Jennie  G.  Bunker, 
Alice  C.  Butler, 
Minnetta  H.  Butler, 
Mabel  L.  Clark, 
Mary  C.  Crowley, 
Alice  M.  Ellis, 
Mary  St.B.  Eustis, 
Antoinette  M.  Farnham, 
Gladys  M.  Faye, 
Margaret  T.  Finn, 
Laura  A.  Flanders, 
Rosa  L.  Fox, 
Soplironia  I.  Grant, 
Minnie  M.  Graves, 
Catherine  E.  Hanning, 
Edith  V.  Hanscom, 
Stella  D.  Harrington, 
Alma  J.  Heitmann, 
Minnie  W.  Heyer, 
Margaret  A.  Hogan, 
Alice  E.  Hook, 
Alice  Howland, 
Joanna  G.  Keenan, 
Agnes  G.  Kelley, 
Lottie  M.  Lamkin, 
Mabel  G.  Lary, 
Julia  Lasker, 
Ellen  B.  Mackie, 
Maude  A.  Mayall, 
Catharine  L.  McCaig, 
Elizabeth  B.  Meara, 
Annie  T.  O'Neill, 
Catharine  W.  Pickett, 
Florence  Potter, 
Louise  F.  Rogers, 
Ethel  J.  Sawyer, 
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Eleanor  L.  Scott, 
Clara  B.  Sias, 
Lucinda  M.  Smith, 
Edith  L.  Stahl, 
Emma  J.  Tarbox, 
Hettie  C.  Willis, 
Marion  A.  Wilson, 
Matilda  Wise. 


FRANKLIN    SCHOOL. 

Girls. 

Clara  B.  Barry, 
Josephine  L.  Broughton, 
Annie  L.  Buckley, 
Annie  E.  Burke, 
H.  Marion  Campbell, 
Maggie  C.  Cohane, 
Gertrude  M.  Creech, 
Annie  F.  Curry, 
Annie  E.  Daly, 
Katie  G.  Dooling, 
Annie  H.  Fisk, 
Mary  E.  Green, 
Kittle  B.  M.  Harding, 
Lizzie  L.  Hayes, 
Ida  M.  Linton, 
Lulu  R.  Luker, 

Annie  E.  McKay, 
Nellie  F.  Murphy, 

Mary  F.  O'Brien, 

Agnes  M.  O'Leary, 

Mattie  W.  Pope, 

Maggie  V.  Quinlan, 

Rosa  Rothfuchs, 

Katie  M.  Russell, 

Ida  B.  Shattuck, 

Amy  G.  Smith, 

Jennie  A.  Smith, 

M.  Gertrude  Stewart, 

Alice  Z.  Thomas, 

Mary  G.  Tolan, 
Grace  M.  Wethern, 
Carlotta  Williamson, 
Flora  E.  Wise, 
Mary  A.  Young. 


FROTHINGHAM    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

James  W.  Bond, 
James  H.  Bossen, 
Joseph  Byrnes, 
Joseph  A.  Donahue, 
Frank  W.  Emery, 
Michael  H.  Harrington, 

William  L.  Kenney, 

Otis  E.  Little, 

Thomas  W.  Mullen, 

Joseph  E.  Murphy, 

William  H.  Parker, 

Henry  C.  Rowan, 

Peter  F.  Tague, 

Fred  Tomfohrde. 

Girls. 

Margaret  F.  Breslin, 
Alice  G.  Brown, 
Nellie  F.  Chapman, 
Annie  S-  Conant, 
Margaret  J.  Creed, 
■  Julia  F.  Crowley, 
Alice  A.  Davis, 
Margaret  J.  Farley, 
Nettie  M.  Flynn, 
Margaret  R.  Maguire, 
Catherine  T.  McCabe, 
Mary  A.  McMahon, 
Alice  G.  Morse, 
Georgianna  Norton, 
Sadie  E.  Norton, 
Eva  G.  Sawyer, 
Mary  L.  Shannon, 
Carrie  A.  Thorndike, 
Mary  J.  Tierney, 
Margaret  E.  Welsh- 


GASTON  SCHOOL. 

Oirls. 

Annie  E.  Briggs, 
Mary  L.  Buckley, 
Nora  A.  Campbell, 
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Florence  M.  Collins, 
Ellen  A.  Cotter, 
Lizzie  G.  Eastman, 
Clarissa  M.  Elms, 
Mabel  L.  French, 
Mary  A.  Gleeson, 
A.  Maude  Jackson, 
Sarah  G.  Kelley, 
M.  Edith  Kennedy, 
Carrie  A.  Lauten, 
Lottie  M.  Lockhart, 
Mary  E.  Lyons, 
Elizabeth  M.  McDonough, 
Mary  F.  McGinness, 
Jennie  V.  Middleton, 
Agnes  J.  Murray, 
Margaret  M.  Noonan, 
Mabel  V.  Page, 
Jessie  I.  Pease, 
Abbie  L.  Porter, 
Lucy  A.  Reed, 
Kosanna  L.  Rock, 
Edith  I.  Sanborn, 
Carrie  H.  Smith, 
Catherine  G.  SutlifF, 
Miriam  Wezansky, 
Katherine  D.  Whitman, 
Lena  B.  Wood, 
Edith  C.  Worcester. 


GEORGE  PUTNAM  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

John  B.  Busteed, 
Owen  F.  Clasby, 
Fred  W.  Dahl, 
George  E.  Farrington, 
Frank  C.  Hersey, 
Joseph  J.  Sampson, 
Edgar  Spenceley. 

Girls. 

Alraira  W.  Bennett, 
Mary  L.  Green, 
Lena  G.  Hewitt, 


Mary  L.  Knight, 
Josephine  O.  Paine, 
May  F.  Small, 
Lottie  W.  Stockman, 
Lula  Sullivan, 
Emma  J.  Todd, 
Mary  L.  Whitney. 


GIBSON  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

George  H.  Belknap, 
Walter  R.  Field, 
Frederick  P.  Hall, 
John  J.  Hennessey, 
Charles  D.  Hickey, 
Joseph  M,  Kelly, 
Joseph  M.  Lennon, 
George  Livermore, 
Charles  A.  E.  Long, 
James  T.  O'Brien, 
Charles  W.  Spear, 
S.  Payson  Waldron, 
Patrick  J.  Welch. 

Girls. 

Clara  A.  Adams, 
Florence  W.  Cook, 
Isabel  Cook, 
Mary  E.  Donald, 
Bertha  C.  Fox, 
Amelia  J.  Gill, 
Grace  G.  Hill, 
Amy  B.  Hurlbert, 
Grace  M.  Hurlbert, 
Alice  C.  Johnson, 
Annie  McLaughlin, 
Louisa  M.  Merrick, 
Theresa  J.  Mitchell, 
Grace  E.  Needham, 
E.  Dora  Ripley, 
M.  Gertrude  Shattuck, 
Carrie  D.  Silva, 
Annie  M.  Wilcox. 
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HANCOCK    SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Mary  V.  Bagley, 
Ellen  M.  Barr, 
Hannah  E.  Collins, 
Catharine  F.  Crane, 
Daisy  Dann, 
Ellen  G.  Desmond, 
Frances  G.  Dever, 
Sarah  A.  Douglas, 
Ellen  E.  Dunn, 
Laura  S.  Evans, 
Ellen  G.  Farren, 
Emma  E.  Farrington, 
Theresa  E.  Eraser, 
Henrietta  J.  Green, 
Abby  F.  Greene, 
Gertrude  J.  Harding, 
Annie  L.  Hierlihy, 
Annie  E.  Johnson, 
Maria  G.  McElaney, 
Mary  E.  McQueeney, 
Blanche  E.  Myers, 
Mary  E.  O'Brien, 
Mabel  S.  Pease, 
Carrie  F.  Powers, 
Lucretia  F.  Randolph, 
Mary  Rosatto, 
Charlotte  S.  Ruhl, 
Augusta  Thompson, 
Annie  C.  White, 
Lulu  K.  White, 
Lila  Wingersky. 


HARRIS   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Patrick  F.  Brophy, 
Guy  B.  Carter, 
Frank  B.  Johnston, 
Thomas  J.  Killian, 
Alfred  W.  Maclean, 
George  R.  Mair, 
Herbert  N.  Nute, 
John  F.  Young. 


Girls. 
Grace  G.  Babbitt, 
Isabella  H.  Bates, 
Mary  M.  Beale, 
Mary  F.  Brophy, 
Henrietta  Burrows, 
Julia  F.  Delurey, 
Elena  C.  Home, 
Winifred  C.  Mix, 
Mary  A.  Murray, 
Rose  P.  Smith, 
Isabella  G.  Thayer. 

HARVARD   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Henry  W.  Bryant, 
George  E.  Chapin, 
John  H.  Chapin, 
John  J.  Denny, 
Robert  F.  Denvir, 
Frank  C.  Gillooly, 
John  J.  Harvey, 
George  H.  Hine, 
Clinton  E.  Jenkins, 
Joseph  B.  Lyons, 
Patrick  J.  McAuliffe, 
John  J.  McCarthy, 
James  A.  McDonald,  Jr., 
John  J.  McEUigott, 
George  H.  Murray, 
Thomas  P.  Nugent, 
Joseph  W.  Putnam, 
George  H.  Quirk, 
Frederic  L.  Rimbach, 
Herbert  F.  Sawyer, 
Herbert  E.  Stockbridge, 
Joseph  F.  Sullivan, 
Henry  B.  White. 

Girls. 
Florence  E.  Bovey, 
Lizzie  A.  Burchill, 
Helen  S.  Carleton, 
Hattie  F.  Chapin, 
Mary  E.  Crane, 
Minnie  L.  Dodge, 
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Margaret  M.  Farrell, 
Catherine  T.  Lawler, 
Mary  A.  McNiece, 
Catherine  V.  Morrissey, 
Lucia  G.  Neweomb, 
Annie  F.  O'Hayer, 
Catherine  E.  Phalan, 
Grace  M.  Richards, 
Mary  T.   She<i, 
Mary  C.  Singleton, 
Mary  E.  SpilSane, 
Ellen  E.  SulHran, 
Lottie  L.  Tltayer, 
Hattie  F.  WJIliamSr 
Emma  L.  Willoughby. 

HILLSIDE   SCHOOL. 
GirCs. 
Eva  W.  Barrett, 
Henrietta  F.  Barton ^ 
Susie  J.  Biir-ton, 
Georgian na  C.  Bell, 
Sarah  A.  G.  BdJ, 
Lizzie  B.  BigeJow, 
Mary  L.  Bryan, 
Blanche  ChanaberiairUj, 
Laura  A.  Colby, 
Ida  F-  Curry, 
Kate  M.  Da  hi, 
M.  Ethelyn  Dorr, 
Kate  Galvin, 
Minnie  S.  Graun>ann, 
S.  Agnes  Ilodgraan, 
Mary  A.  Kelly, 
Helen  F.  Marsh, 
Cora  B.  Miulge, 
Alma  11.  Payson, 
Mattie  A.  Smith, 
Alice  M.  Spear, 
Ada  W.  Spencer, 
Helen  L.  Wilder. 

LAWRENCE   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
James  A.  Barry, 
George  L.  Bishop, 


Clement  H.  Colman, 
Michael  J.  Coleman, 
Coleman  J.  Conley, 
John  T.  Connolly, 
Thomas  F.  Cooney, 
Gustav  A.  Danielson, 
John  F.  Delaney, 
James  J.  Donahue, 
John  A.  Dooley, 
Peter  Dunn, 
David  M.  Fennessey, 
Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick, 
Edward  J.  Fitzsiinmons, 
Thomas  J.  Fleming, 
Thomas  Flood, 
Frank  J.  Flynn, 
Patrick  Foley, 
Daniel  M.  Gallivan, 
Richard  T.  Hill, 
Michael  J.  Hughes, 
John  L.  Kearney, 
Charles  H.  Landers, 
Timothy  J.  Lane, 
Michael  Lynch, 
Thomas  M.  McSweeney, 
Michael  A.  Meany, 
James  A.  Morrison, 
Augustine  Mulqueney, 
Timothy  J.  Murphy, 
George  Nagle, 
Hugh  F.  O'Donnell, 
Michael  J.  O'Leary, 
William  Paterson, 
Pierce  A.  Power, 
Jeremiah  J.  Reagan, 
Philip  J.  Reagan, 
Thomas  E.  Reardon, 
Matthew  Welch. 

LEWIS  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Leopold  Abraham, 
Mark  Abrams, 
Hollis  W.  Alexander, 
J.  Willard  Baldwin, 
Fred  W.  Beal, 
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Richard  R.  Bolles, 
Charles  H.  Boyden, 
Stephen  Bradford, 
Robert  S.  Burr, 
Charles  S.  Butler, 
Samuel  P.   Carrick, 
Charles  P.  Cummings, 
Albert  B.   Curtis, 
William  T.  Davis, 
"Walter  F.  Dove, 
C.  Irving  Eaton, 
Henry  W.  Gore, 
Abbot  S.  Hefler, 
Eugene  Hefler, 
Ernest  Houston, 
William  C.  Houston, 
William  S.  Jones, 
Thomas  F.  Kenney, 
Fred  H.  Leach, 
Arthur  E.  Locke, 
Charles  P.  Loveland, 
Walter  S.  Mcintosh, 
Ernest  L.  Newcomb, 
Charles  J.  Quinn, 
Charles  E.  Read, 
George  L.  Schirmer, 
William  A.  Sherry, 
Marshall  S.  P.  Smith, 
Nathaniel  A.  Walcott, 
Frank  H.  Wallis, 
John  H.  Wells, 
Albert  R.  Wentworth, 
Charles  H.  Williams, 
James  T.  Winn, 
Henry  E.  Woodworth. 

Girls. 
Fannie  Abraham, 
Etta  A.  Allen, 
Cecilia  C.  Bradt, 
Wiliiamina  K.  Brown, 
Maggie  E.  Burns, 
Mary  E.  Burns, 
Katie  D.  Chase, 
Carrie  H.  Conley, 
Louise  M.  Davis, 


Carrie  M.  Dove, 
Lillian  M.  Fall, 
Mary  N.  Goodwin, 
Carlotta  Harris, 
Norah  A.  Jackson, 
Hattie  M.  Leach, 
A.  Maude  Margeson, 
Mabel  C.  Mason, 
Eva  M.  McLean, 
Clara  F.  Nichols, 
Serene  M.  O'Rourke, 
Mary  T.  Orrok, 
Myra  R.  Peabody, 
Mabel  A.  Phelps, 
Elizabeth  F.  Quinn, 
Mary  F.  Riley, 
Gertrude  A.  Ruddick, 
Annie  Shultz, 
Maria  H.  Silk, 
Nellie  L.  Small, 
Grace  D.  Smith, 
Alice  E.  Wheelock, 
Grace  H.  White, 
Gertrude  B.  Wright, 
Eva  L.  Wyart. 


LINCOLN   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
J.  Herbert  Adam, 
Joshua  Atwood, 
William  T.  Barnes, 
George  E.  Barton, 
J.  Wallace  Bragdon, 
George  H.  Briggs, 
John  P.  Casey, 
Herbert  Charnock, 
Frederic  L.  Childs, 
Charles  H.  Cole,  Jr., 
Thomas  Courtney, 
John  M.  Daley, 
Charles  A.  Davis, 
Frederick  S.  DeLue, 
Algernon  M.  Draper, 
Daniel  J.  Driscoll, 
Thomas  F.  Flynn, 
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James  A.  Francis, 
Frank  J.  Gleason, 
Arthur  Hicks, 
Ralph  W.  Hobbs, 
Artliur  M.  Howard, 
Frank  Howard, 
Richard  Landers, 
Charles  A.  Little, 
Michael  M.  Mackey, 
John  McCarty, 
Frederic  C.  McLaughlin, 
Francis  J.  McNerney, 
Pliny  B.  Morrill, 
George  J.  Moulton,  Jr., 
Harry  R.  Noyes,         ' 
Walter  F.  Osborn, 
Clarence  F.  Palmer, 
Charles  D.  Pieper, 
George  A.  Ricker, 
Charles  A.  Robbins, 
Horace  G.  Robbins, 
Herbert  S.  Russell, 
George  H.  Smith, 
Frederick  W.  Soule, 
Frederic  M.  Spalding, 
Herbert  A.  Talbot, 
Joseph  A.  Vincent, 
William  H.  Wack, 
Frank  R.  Wheater. 

LOWELL   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
John  J.  Barry, 
John  T.  Bruce,  Jr., 
Thomas  H.  Connolly, 
Robert  J.  Culbert, 
Robert  R.  Culbert, 
William  N.  Elston, 
William  G.  Ferris, 
John  J.  Finley, 
Moses  Freiman, 
Alfred  S.  Fulton, 
Harry  M.  Gordon, 
James  A.   GrifHn, 
George  M.  Hamilton, 
George  N.  Pai-ker, 


Ernest  A.  Paskell, 
Albert  W.  Robinson, 
George  W.  St.Amant. 

Girls. 
Agnes  C.  Ade, 
Alma  C.  E.  Blomberg, 
Orintha  G.  Burgess, 
Elsie  B.  Chirke, 
Mary  L.  Daly, 
Louise  C.  Decatur, 
Ida  A.  Ekman, 
Delia  G.  Fallon, 
Mary  A.  Fallon, 
Ida  A.  M.  Foster, 
Ellen  F.  Gately, 
Georgiana  G.  Goode, 
Delia  F.  Green, 
Agnes  M.  Hagerty, 
Jenet  Hellewell, 
Sarah  E.  Kelsey, 
Ada  K.  Latimer, 
Elizabeth  M.  Loeffler, 
Mary  E.  Magee, 
Elizabeth  R.  Marinkovits, 
Irene  A.  McDonald, 
Annie  L.   Seaverns, 
Annie  M.  Stoddard, 
Lizzie  W.  Thompson. 


LYMAN   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
William  Calhoun, 
John  J.  Cronin, 
Clinton  L.  Densmore, 
Thomas  J.  Freer, 
Linville  XL  Higgins, 
J.  Albert  Johnson, 
William  T.  Kenney, 
Frank  J.  Lindergreen, 
Christopher  P.  Lyons, 
Dennis  J.  Mahoney, 
Samuel  McLane, 
Joseph  D.  Sweeney, 
Robert  H.  Wade. 
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Girls. 
Lena  E.  Alexander, 
Clara  M.  H.  Campbell, 
Margaret  E.  Campbell, 
Julia  L.  Horther, 
A.  Jeannette  McConnell, 
Mary  E.  McDevitt, 
Emma  E.  Morrison, 
Elizabeth  R.  Porter, 
Lillian  A.  Sprague. 

MATHER   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

James  A.  Boyce, 
Winthrop  L.  Carpenter, 
Joseph  L.  Cook, 
Thomas  D.  Feeney, 
Raymond  S.  Hayes, 
Charles  H.  Holmes, 
Charles  T.  Hough,  Jr., 
Henry  H.  Hougli, 
George  W.  MacBride, 
Malachi  J.  Reddington, 
John  W.  Regan, 
George  W.  Rogers. 

Girls. 

Martha  W.  Barry, 
Jane  Chapman, 
Eva  F.  Dustin, 
Ada  D.  Elms, 
Mary  A.  Flood, 
Mabel  E.  Galloup, 
Alice  I.  Gordon, 
Agnes  D.  Haggerty, 
Sarah  M.  Hallahan, 
Frances  E.  Hogan, 
Ida  L.  Jones, 
Sabina  F.  Kelly, 
Margaret  A.  Nutley, 
Gretchen  Piper, 
Alice  L.  Reinhard, 
Gertrude  M.  Reinhard, 
Bessie  L.  Roberts, 
Sarah  F.  Rogers, 


Laura  Whalen, 
Lilian  H.  Whitney. 


MINOT   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Henry  H.  Brett, 
George  W.  Oakman, 
Edward  A.  Qaincy, 
Sylvester  Riley. 

Girls. 
Addie  L.  Bowker, 
Agnes  Brickley, 
Ida  M.  Hartshorn, 
Kittle  F.  Loring, 
Julia  A.  Murphy, 
Margaret  G.  O'Brien, 
Milla  H.  Temple, 
Ellen  F.  Turner, 
Florence  G.  Tuttle, 
Mary  A.  Walsh, 
Harriet  E.  Whitmarsh. 


MOUNT  VERNON   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Thomas  A.  Clark, 
Fred  A.  Davis, 
Charles  H.  Kelley, 
Lawrence  B.  Manley, 
Arthur  L.  Reagh, 
William  P.  Rourke, 
George  A.  Walker,  Jr. 

Girls. 

Annie  M.  Dorr, 
Nellie  L.  Holbrook, 
Mary  A.  Lane, 
Maggie  T.  Morris, 
Minnie  A.  Pearce, 
Lillian  A.  Peters, 
Lulu  E.  Tyler, 
Edith  F.  Walker. 
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NORCROSS   SCHOOL. 

Girls. 
Elizabeth  J.  Andrews, 
Wilhelmina  Andrews, 
Ellen  L.  Breen, 
Katharine  P.  Burke, 
Aldena  Christopher, 
Martha  R.  Coen, 
Minnie  A.  Cronan, 
Margaret  H.  Crowley, 
Mary  E.  Dacey, 
Mary  E.  Denning, 
Nora  E.  Desmond, 
Josephine  M.  Donovan, 
Mary  A.  Dugan, 
Ellen  F.  Farrell, 
Julia  A.  Granger, 
Sethena  E.  Haickett, 
Susan  M.  Huckins, 
Ellenor  Knecht, 
Agnes  M.  Lally, 
Elizabeth  L.  Martin, 
Margaret  M.  MeGrath, 
Eleanor  S.  McKeen, 
Mary  T.  Morrill, 
Annie  J.  Neill, 
Mary  A.  O'Donnell, 
Winnifred  J.  Parker, 
Mary  A.  Pendergast, 
Helen  L.  Pray, 
Mary  A.  Quinn. 

PHILLIPS    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Henry  T.  BartoU, 
Charles  J.  Brooks, 
Thomas  H.  Crane, 
Joseph  D.  Dillworth, 
George  W.  Eddy, 
George  C.  Ferrin, 
Edgar  A.  Giles, 
Wallace  I.  Goddard, 
James  H.  Hickey, 
Francis  J.  Horgan, 
Frank  E.  P.  Levi, 


Charles  A.  McGinley, 
Lawrence  R.  McGrath, 
John  J.  McQuade, 
Arthur  D.  Millett, 
Louis  R.  Morris, 
John  H.  O'Brien, 
Orlow  B.  Peckham, 
George  F.  Powers, 
Albert  W.  Pratt, 
Edward  T.  Quinn, 
Frank  J.  Rasley, 
Charles  J.  Ridgway, 
Frederick  E.  Schneider, 
Jeremiah  L.  Sullivan, 
Henry  S.  Swain, 
Clifford  H.  Tilton, 
Walter  D.  Warren. 

PRESCOTT   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Charles  C.  Bigelow, 
Robert  A.  Campbell, 
William  S.  Dennison, 
Joseph  F.  Doran, 
Maurice  J.  Freeman, 
James  B.  Galloupe, 
Charles  T.  Harrington, 
George  E.  Hayes, 
John  F.  Kelly, 
Peter  F.  Kelly, 
George  E.  Kerr, 
John  R.  Lynch, 
Hugh  McCaffrey, 
Thomas  R.  McMahon, 
Arthur  W.  Paine, 
James  M.  Powell, 
.John  P.  Quinlan, 
Walter  E.  Stone, 
James  P.  Sullivan, 
Charles  W.  Towne, 
Floyd  S.  Wilkins, 
Warren  H.  Wooffindale. 

Girls. 
Annie  A.  Corbett, 
i   Ellen  F.  Corrigan, 
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M.  Grace  Flint, 
Joey  M.  FoUansby, 
Mary  E.  Harrington, 
Clara  I.  Higgins, 
Louisa  F.  Hinds, 
Mary  A.  Laydon, 
Rosie  F.  O'Neil, 
Emma  V.  Fatten, 
Susie  L.  Fhillips, 
Mabel  J.  Ray, 
Amy  B.  Rich, 
Nettie  D.  Seavey, 
Lizzie  M.  Simmons, 
Viola  A.   Stephens, 
Inez  L.  Sullivan. 

PRINCE   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

Gardner  Reals, 
Frank  G.  Benedict, 
Tom  C.  Cummings, 
Willie  W.  Cutler, 
Edward  B.  Miles, 
Harry  P.  Nowell, 
Rene  E.  Paine, 
Horace  W.  Patterson, 
William  C.  Richardson, 
Charles  L.  Robbins, 
Harry  D.  Shute, 
Lucius  W.  Smith. 

Oirls. 
Anna  C.  Ames, 
Helen  L.  Arnold, 
Mabel  Bacon, 
Grace  G.  Baxter, 
Catherine  G.  Brackett, 
Linda  S.  Chamberlin, 
Katie  A.  Crowley, 
Millie  C.  Dean, 
Lillian  I.  Eaton, 
Angie  E.  Ellis, 
Mary  H.  Finley, 
Kittie  M.  Gilmore, 
Ella  J.  Godfrey, 
Blanche  Going, 


Hattie  B.  Gooch, 
Mary  E.  Gregory, 
Ella  S.  Holbrook, 
Jane  DeP.  Hovey, 
Cordelia  Howard, 
Ethel  A.  Knight, 
Juanita  K.  Leiand, 
Minnie  H.  Leiand, 
Daisie  Mayo, 
Helen  C.  Parker, 
Helen  D.  Patch, 
Virginia  H.  Robie, 
Alice  K.   Stearns, 
Winifred  H.  Tucker, 
Mary  M.  Turner, 
Jessie  M.  Warner, 
Sarah  H.  Williams. 

QUINCY   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
John  C.  Akins, 
Thomas  F.  Bowser, 
Emanuel  Bnitekan, 
Dennis  Callahan, 
Thomas  J.  Casey, 
Joseph  P.  F.  Coleman, 
Thomas  F.  Collins, 
John  A.  Devine, 
Edward  J.  Dowd, 
Thomas  D.  Fitzgerald, 
Timothy  J.  Foley, 
William  J.  Galvin, 
John  J.  Gartland,  Jr., 
James  J.   Gearin, 
Francis  J.  Gerraughty, 
Benjamin  F.  Goodman, 
Patrick  D.  Gorman, 
Michael  J.  Hagerty, 
William  J.  F.  Keating, 
Jeremiah  F.  Kelleher, 
Theodore  E.  Lafayette, 
James  J.  Larasey, 
Moses  J.  Look, 
Timothy  E.  Mahoney, 
Daniel  S.  McCarthy, 
Eugene  C.  McCarthy, 
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Daniel  J.  Murphy, 
Dennis  W.  Murphy, 
John  H.  Murphy, 
Charles  D.  Noonan, 
Daniel  J.  O'Brien, 
John  B.  O  'Connor, 
John  F.  O'Hare, 
Bartholomew  J.  Riley, 
Francis  H.  Scannell, 
Daniel  P.   Sullivan, 
Joseph  M.  Sullivan, 
Michael  A.  Sullivan, 
Albert  H.  Walker. 

RICE  SCHOOL. 


Walter  C.  Babcock, 
Fred.  H.  Cochrane, 
Henry  Curtis, 
Charles  P.  Denon, 
James  R.  Flanagan, 
Henry  W.  Oilman, 
Berton  A.   Glidden, 
George  C.  Hill, 
Frank  E.  Kimball, 
Ralph  C.  Larrabee, 
Chester  R.  Lawrence, 
Israel  Levy, 
Harry  W.  Lovett, 
Albert  I.  J.  Mahar, 
Henry  W.  Marsters, 
John  W.  McBarron, 
John  J.  MeSweeney, 
Arthur  Messinger, 
Daniel  W.   Moore, 
John  F.  Morse, 
Moses  I.  Myers, 
Henry  R.  Plimpton,  2d, 
Walter  L.  Porter, 
Edward  L.  Prescott, 
Chester  W.  Purington, 
Mark  L.  Read,  Jr., 
Frederick  N.  Reed, 
Frederick  L.  Rhodes, 
Charles  W.  Sawyer, 
Walter  T.  Stall, 


Harry  B.  Stebbins, 
Jacob  L.  Stern, 
Arthur  W.  Stowe, 
Frank  W.  Tarleton, 
Edward  E.  Tucker, 
Thomas  C.  Wales, 
Charles  F.  Wallace, 
William  B.  Ware, 
Boylston  AVilliams. 

SHERWIN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Fred  W.  Anderson, 
Robert  J.  Anslow, 
Herbert  R.   Averill, 
Joseph  L.  Bartlett, 
Edwin  F.  Connell, 
William  J.  Corbett, 
Hubert  B.  Curley, 
William  F.  Curley, 
Paul  R.  Eaton, 
Fred  A.  Emery, 
Tlioraas  F.  Goode, 
Peter  F.  Green, 
Daniel  P.  Harrigan, 
John  P.  Harrington, 
Henry  H.  Houghton, 
Paul  N.  Jouannet, 
William  H.  Kendall, 
Thomas  F.  Maguire, 
Francis  McConnell, 
Frank  R.  R.  McKenzie, 
Jeremiah  B.  McNamara, 
Augustus  L.  Morse, 
Frederick  B.  Munro, 
Henry  C.  Munsey, 
Otis  F.  Olevadoes, 
Wilson  Ourish, 
Robert  A.  Paton, 
Horace  A.  Pitcher, 
John  W.  Ryan, 
Thomas  J.  Scollin, 
Charles  L.  Shea, 
Thomas  F.   Shea, 
Bartholomew  J.  Sheehan, 
Joseph  W.  Stearns, 
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Charles  W.  Stowell, 
Edward  Sweeney, 
Richard  H.  Yarrington. 

Girls. 
Emma  J.  Aston, 
Nellie  Beatty, 
May  E.  Briggs, 
Emma  Burrows, 
Florence  A.  Clarke, 
Mary  F.  Connolly, 
Jennie  E.  Cookson, 
Nettie  C.  Dearborn, 
Lizzie  L.  Deuel, 
Josephine  M.  Dowd, 
Julia  F.  DriscoU, 
Augusta  Ehrlich, 
Anna  C.  Euerle, 
Rose  Harris, 
Emma  L.  Havey, 
Bella  Kulms, 
Helen  F.  Lambert, 
Eva  F.  Lingham, 
Annie  A.  Maguire, 
Elizabeth  J.  McCarthy, 
Louise  Mecuen, 
Annie  C  Minton, 
Jennie  L.  Moore, 
Mary  E.  Moran, 
Minnie  E.  Nolen, 
Mary  G.  Reardon, 
Mattie  Seaver, 
Mary  A.  Sliney, 
Annie  M.  Sonimers, 
Charlotte  A.  Staudigle, 
Jennie  F.  Steele, 
Emma  B.  Swenson, 
Lizzie  I.  Tobin, 
Fannie  J.  Tracy, 
Angeline  M.  Weaver. 


SHURTLEFF   SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Mabel  E.  Bell, 
Hortense  U.  Carter, 


Ann  I.  T.  Casey, 
Ernestine  W.  Chipman, 
Catherine  Connor, 
Katie  V.  Corbett, 
Margaret  Corliss, 
Joanna  F.  Coughlin, 
Mary  C.  Drury, 
Gertrude  A.  Ford, 
Esther  M.  Grover, 
Lillian  M.  Hall, 
Mary  B.  Haslam, 
Lillian  E.  Hastings, 
Annie  M.  Holme  •, 
Mary  A.  Kelley, 
Sarah  J.  King, 
Annie  E.  Leahy, 
Ellen  Leary. 
Mary  P.  Lindsay, 
Sarah  F.  Lonergan, 
Mary  A.  Magoon, 
Mary  L.  Malone, 
Maud  McLaughlin, 
Catherine  G.  Mooney, 
Minnie  F.  Murray, 
Mary  H.  Neale, 
Mary  A.   O'Hare, 
Mary  V.  O'Neil, 
Clara  F.  Simpson, 
Mary  E.  Slattery, 
Clara  Q.  Spear, 
Florence  L.  Spear, 
Nettie  E.  Stratton, 
Alice  M.  Tattersall, 
Abbie  F.  Thayer, 
Susie  A.  Walker, 
Julia  A.  Walsh, 
Mary  C.  Walsh, 
Daisy  E.  Welch, 
Emily  M.  Wri-ht. 


STOUGHTON  SCHOOL, 
Boys. 
Henry  H.  Barnes, 
Eugene  L.  Bassett, 
W.  Spencer  Hutchinson, 
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Arthur  W.  Jenkins, 
Samuel  A.  Southard, 
Robert  H.  Swan, 
Atherton  H.  Tucker. 

Girls. 
Minnie  G.  Abbott, 
Fannie  E.  BaUard, 
Caroline  F.  Barnes, 
Kittie  B.  Boiles, 
Catherine  L.  Clark, 
Myrtie  M.  Uavis, 
J.  Rowena  Hutcliinson, 
Emma  J.  Libbey, 
Henrietta M.  Martine, 
Mary  E.  Mitcliell, 
Mary  B.  Pope, 
Milla  A.  Plumnier, 
Nellie  Sullivan. 


TILESTON   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
J.  Albert  Johnston, 
Fred  C.  Parker. 

Qirls, 
E.  Louise  Baker, 
Edith  G.  Blaisdell, 
Mary  H.  Burgess, 
Jane  T.  Cook, 
Mary  E.  Farrell, 
Frances  G.  Hermann, 
Ellen  V.  Kenney, 
Sadie  F.  Lowrie. 

WARREN  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Francis  J.  Barclay, 
George  B.  Bere, 
William  C.  Blanchard, 
Frank  P.  Colby, 
Arthur  G.  Cullis, 
George  L.  Hannon, 
Lucius  E.  Hosmer, 


Michael  F.  Hunt, 
Herbert  C.  Huntress, 
John  S.  Keating, 
Edward  B.  Ladd, 
Charles  L.  Loring, 
Alonzo  G.  Lougee, 
George  J.  McBride, 
Herbert  D.  Pease, 
George  W.  Sanborn, 
Frank  P.  Silva, 
Frank  L.  Small, 
John  W.  Walters, 
B.  Herbert  Wiley. 

Girls. 
Priscilla  Bateman, 
Etta  F.  Beck, 
Nellie  R.  Bray, 
Mabel  L.  Brewer, 
Helen  L.  Coleman, 
May  E.  Emery, 
Mary  Frost, 
Annie  L.  Gammell, 
Mildred  F.  Grover, 
May  belle  Hardy, 
Annie  S.  Hathaway, 
Annie  I.  Hollings, 
Lilla  B.  Knapp, 
Eliza  A.  Maguire, 
Laura  W.  Martin, 
Mary  A.  McCabe, 
Katie  M.  O'Leary, 
A  dele  Poore, 
Grace  H.  Skiiton, 
Helen  D.  Skiiton, 
Lilla  A.  Thompson, 
Lillie  E.  Thompson, 
Maggie  F.  Vivian. 

WELLS  SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Grace  E.  Atherton, 
Beulah  L.  Bacheller, 
Lillian  G.  Betts, 
I   Mary  V.  Blackman, 
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Helen  U.  Burke, 
Theresa  R.  Butler, 
Lillian  E.  De  Leon, 
Annie  L.  Devine, 
Annie  B.  Donovan, 
Minnie  L.  Donovan, 
Helen  M.  Dow, 
Ellen  A.  Elliott, 
E.  Josephine  Favor, 
Mary  L.  J.  Finnigan, 
Mabel  V.  Foster, 
Phebe  A.  Gindrell, 
Cordelia  F.  Godwin, 
L.  Jennie  Hafestat, 
Jennie  I.  Higgins, 
Sarah  E.  Ireland, 
Katie  L.  King, 
Annie  B.  Lebourvearx, 
Susan  A.  Libby, 
Katie  L.  Mahoney, 
A.  Gertrude  Maloney, 
Helen  L.  Moore, 
Elizabeth  A.  Walsh, 
Ellen  F.  Walsh. 


WINTHROP  SCHOOL 

Girls. 

Ida  Aberle, 
Annie  D.  L.  Ayer, 
Catharine  A.  Barry, 
Minnie  L.  Bean, 
Rachel  Bearon, 
Nora  L.  Boyle, 
Annie  F.  Courtney, 
Elizabeth  T.  G.  Cowhig, 
Jennie  A.  Crawford, 
Frances  A.  Cronin, 
Minnie  Daniels, 
Minnie  Daniels, 
Fay  L.  Davis, 


Margaret  L.  Eaton, 
Helen  G.  Elwell, 
Marie  R.  Fein, 
Annie  M.  Fitchett, 
Katharine  T.  Flynn, 
Ellen  E.  Foster, 
Jennie  L.  Garcelon, 
Blanche  I.  George, 
Elizabeth  V.  Gilmartin, 
Mary  H.  Hegarty, 
Catherine  M.  Hennessy, 
Emily  Lo  Cascio, 
Mary  E.  V.  Lynn, 
Emily  H.  Macdonald, 
Mary  C.  Madden, 
Mary  W.  Mahoney, 
Margaret  G.  Manning, 
Minnie  Mannis, 
Ellen  L.  McGurn, 
Charlotte  McKenney, 
Mary  T.  McLaughlin, 
Effie  M.  McNiven, 
Harriet  E.  Merriam, 
Grace  Miller, 
Elizabeth  A.  O'Neil, 
Alice  A.  Putnam, 
Ellen  F.  Riley, 
Madeleine  Sandford, 
Ellen  A.  Sexton, 
Louise  M.  Steffens, 
Lillian  T.  Stone, 
Catharine  T.  Sullivan, 
Catherine  C.  Sullivan, 
Dora  A.  Sullivan, 
Mary  V.  Tighe, 
Gertrude  E.  Tute, 
Theodora  G.  Twickler, 
Elizabeth  A.  Twiss, 
Minnie  Van  Buren, 
Theresa  G.  Waggett, 
Frances  W.  Wellington, 
Susie  H.  Wheeler. 


ROSTER 

OP     THE 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  REGIMENT. 

1885. 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  REGIMENT, 

GEN.  HOBART  MOORE,  Instructor  in  Military  Drill. 


ROSTER  1884-85. 


Colonel.  —  F.  F.  Cutler  (Latin  School). 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  —  Murry  Smith  (English  High  School). 

FIRST   BATTALION    (English   High    School). 

Major.  —  Walter  Herrick. 
Adjutant.  —  D.  P.  Goodrich. 
Quarter- Master.  —  A.  E.  Rogers. 
Sergeant- Major.  —  W.  AV.  Tucker. 
Company   A.  —  Captain.  —  H.    B.    Daniels;    First    Lieutenant.  —  E.    B. 
Allen;  Second  Lieutenant. — F.  W.  Porter. 

Company  B.  —  Captain.  — F.  L.  Dame  ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  E.  B.  Dever- 
eaux ;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  J.  L.  Batchelder. 

Company  C.  —  Captain.  —  W.  W.  Lewis  ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  T.  B.  Gal- 
braith;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  C.  E.  Burnhani. 

Company  D.  —  Captain.  — Homer  E.  Sanger;   First  Lieutenant.  —  H.  A. 
Cragin  ;   Second  Lieutenant.  — W.  G.  Snelling. 

Company  E.  —  Captain.  —  B.   P.  Chenej',  Jr. ;  First  Lieutenant.  — A.  W. 
Dudley;  Secoiid  Lieutenant.  —  F.  B.  Van.  Nostran. 

Company  F.  —  Captain.  —  G.  L.   Riiffln,  Jr. ;  First  Lieutenant. — W.  H. 
Tenney,  Jr. ;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  C.  F.  Pease. 

Company  G.  —  Captain. — J.  A.   McCauley  ;    First  Lieutenant.  —  G.  W. 
Coleman  ;   Second  Lieutenant.  — Robert  Levi. 

SECOND  BATTALION. 

Major. —A.  C.  C.  Hill  (Ro.xbury  High  School). 
Adjutant. — A.  D.  Hodges  (Roxbury  Latin  School). 
Quarter-master.  — J.  Balch  (Roxbury  Latin  School). 
Sergeant- Major  —  K.  S.  Hacket  (Roxbury  Latin  School). 
Company  A.   (Roxbury    High    School.)  —  Captain. — J.    G.    Sutherland; 
First  Lieutenant. — L.  D.  Seaver;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  A.  L.  Harmon. 
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CoMPANT  B.  (Dorchester  High  School.)  — Captain. — A.  L.  Forbush ; 
First  Lieutenant.  —  a.   H.  Warren;   Second  Lieutenant. — G.  W.  Hayward. 

Company  C.  (Roxbury  Latin  School.)  —  Captain.  —  C.  Hunneman;  First 
Lieutenant.  — J.  Newell;  Second  Lieutenant.  — G.  W.  W.  Brewster. 

CoMPAxr  D.  —  (Roxbury  Latin  Scliool.)  —  Captain.  —  G.  H.  Holliday; 
First  Lieutenant.  — A.  A.  Adams;  Second  Lieutenant.  — C.  H.  Bunker. 

Company  E.  (Charlestown  High  ^iih.oo\.)  —  Captain. — T.  L.  Magurne; 
First  Lieutenatit.  —  H.  F.  Devens  ;  Second  Lieutenant.  — H.  E.  Perkins. 

Company  F.  (^Brighton  High  Scliool.)  — Captain. — F.  C.  Weitz ;  First 
Lieutenant.  —  J.  E.  Hannigan  ;  Second  Lieutenant.  — H.  E.  Carson. 

Company  G.  (West  Roxbury  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  W.  E.  Foss; 
First  Lieutenant. — Chas.  A.  Bennett;  Second  Lieutenant. — Harold  L. 
Barrett. 

Company  H.  (East  Boston  High  School.)  —  Captain.  —  J.  H.  Waterhouse ; 
First  Lieutenant.  —  M.  T.  Goodwin;    Second   Lieutenant. — J.    E.    Frame. 

Company  I.  (East  Boston  High  School.)  —  Captain. —  3.  B.  Weston; 
First  Lieutenant.  —  W.  N.  Emery  ;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  M.  H.  Pryor. 

Company  K.  (Charlestown  High  School.)  —  Captain. —  H.  E.  Coburn ; 
First  Lieutenant.  — A.  N.  Topham  ;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  T.  E.  Clark. 

THIRD   BATTALION     (Latin  School). 

Major.  —  S.  R.  Dunham. 
Adjutant.  —  C.  H.  Lee. 
Quarter-master.  —  W.  J.  Phelan. 
Sergeant- Major.  — J.  Nickerson. 

Company  A.  —  Captain. — F.  E.  Parker;  First  Lieutenant. — F.  S. 
Goodwin;  Second  Lieutenant. — C.  C.  Batchelder;  First  Sergeant. — J. 
Vila. 

Company  B.  —  Captain.  —  R.  E.  Townsend;  First  Lieutenant. — J.  S. 
Phelps;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  H.  E.  Burton;  First  Sergeant. — C.  H. 
Taylor. 

Company  C.  — Captain.  —  W.  H.  Warren;  First  TAeutenant. — F.  E. 
Sanborn;  Second  Lieutenant. —  C.  C.  Ayer;  First  Sergeant. — A.  G. 
Morse. 

Company  D.  —  Captain.  —  J.  F.  Morse;  First  Lieutenant. — J.  B. 
Darling;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  A.  M.  Gushing;  First  Sergeant. — F.  P. 
Emmons. 

Company  E.  —  Captain.  —  W.  A.  Levi;  First  Lieutenant.  —  C.  F.  Cogs- 
well; Second  Lieutenant'.  — P.  O.  Skinner;  First  Sergeant.  —  R.  .Job. 

Company  F.  —  Captain. — F.  W.  Faxon;  First  Lieutenant. — C.  H. 
Slattery  ;  Second  Lieutenant. — W.  H.  Thayer;  First  Sergeant. — J.  E. 
Rourke. 

Company  G.  —  Captain.  —  L.  S.  Griswold;  First  Lieutenant. — G.  F 
Pitts;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  G.  E.  Howe;    First  Sergeant. — E.  B.  Stearns. 
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FOURTH   BATTALION    (English  High  School). 

Major.  —  Hoi  lis  French. 
Adjutant.  —  F.  G.  Wright. 
Qvarter-master — P.  Cohen. 
Sergeant-Major.  —  H.  H.  Sawyer. 

Company  A.  —  Captain.  —  F.  L.  White  ;  First  Lieuietianf.  —  G.  C.  Wales  ; 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  J.  P.  Gilbert. 

Company  B.  —  Captain.  —  A.  E.  Coffin;  First  Lieutenant. — P.  H.  Sav- 
age ;   Second  Lieutenant.  —  G.  M.  Jack. 

Company  C.  —  Captain.  —  S.  H.  Mildrara ;  First  Lieutenant.  —K.  C. 
Wiley;   Second  Lieutenant. — A.  H.  Wiggin. 

Company  T>.  —  Captain. — R.  J.  Lucey;  Fi^st  Lieutenant.  —  A.  A. 
Ventress;   Second  Lieutenant. — R.  M.  Irwin. 

Company-  E.  —  Captain.  —  H.  T.  Brown ;  First  Lieutenant.  —  L.  H.  John- 
son ;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  J.  L.  Carter. 

Company  F.  —  Captain.  —  A.  W.  Evans;  First  Lieutenant.  —  A.  M. 
Wright;  Second  Lieutenant.  —  A.  B.  Dearborn. 

Drum-Major.  — J.  H.  Waterman. 


ORGANIZATION 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


1885. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE,  1885. 


Hon.  Hugh  O'Brien,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 
[Term  expires  January,   1886.] 
George  M.  Hobbs,  Edwin  H.  Darling, 

/  William  C.  Williamson,  Timothy  J.  Dacey, 

Henry  F.  Naphen,  /Thomas  F.  Doherty,  ( 

George  B.  Hyde,  Raphael  Lasker. 

[Term  expires  January,  1887.] 
Charles  L.  Flint,  Nahum  Chapin, 

Charles  T.  Gallagher,  .  John  C.  Crowley,  i 

James  C.  Davis,  ^Abram  E.  Cutter, 

y  George  H.  Plummer,  James  S.  Murphy. 

[Term  expires  January,  1888.] 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Samuel  Eliot, 

^  John  W.  Porter,  William  J.  McCormick, 

John  G.  Blake,  '  A.  Gaston  Roeth, 

Russell  D.  Elliott,  Joseph  D.  Fallon. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


President. 

Hon.  Hugh  O'Brien,  Mayor. 

Vice-President.  Secretary. 

George  M.  Hobbs.  Phineas  Bates. 

Auditing  Cleric.  Superintendent. 

William  J.  Porter.  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 

Supervisors. 

Samuel  W.  Mason,  Robert  C.  Metcalf, 

LucRETiA  Crocker,  Lyman  R.  Williston, 

Ellis  Peterson,  John  Kneeland. 

^Messenger. 
Alvah  H.  Peters. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Accounts. — William  C.Williamson,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Doherty,  Murphy, 
Naphen,  and  Porter. 

Annual  Report. — George  M.  Hobbs,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  Darling  and  Las- 
ker. 

Drawing  and  Music. — Charles  T.  Gallagher,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  Cutter, 
Williamson,  McCormick,  and  Walker. 

Elections. — Edwin  H.  Darling,  Chairman;  Messrs.    Porter  and  Roeth. 

Evening  Schools. — George  M.  Hobbs,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  Gallagher,  Las- 
ker,  Williamson,  and  Murphy. 

Examinations. — John  C.  Crowley,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Hyde,  Flint,  Fallon, 
and  Eliot. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Russell  D.  Elliott,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Naphen 
and  Eliot. 

Hygiene. — Russell  D.  Elliott,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Crowley  and  Blake. 

Manual  Training  School. — James  S.  Murphy,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  Blake 
and  Walker. 

Nominations. — Abram  E.  Cutter,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  Doherty,  Daeey,  Por- 
ter, and  Eliot. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — Charles  L.  Flint,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  Hobbs, 
Gallagher,  Dacey,  and  Fallon. 

Salaries. — George  H.  Plummer,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Chapin,  Hyde,  Do- 
herty, and  Cutter. 

School-houses. — Nahum  Chapin,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Plummer,  Davis, 
Darling,  and  Lasker. 

Schools  for  Licensed  Minors. — Raphael  Lasker,  Chairm.an;  Messrs. 
Hobbs  and  McCormick. 

Sewing. — Henry  F.  Naphen,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Darling,  McCormick, 
Walker,  and  Roeth. 

Supplies. — James  C.  Davis,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  Plummer,  Chapin,  Dacey, 
and  Elliott. 

Text-Books. — John  G.  Blake,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Crowley,  Flint,  Davis, 
and  Fallon. 

Truant-Officers. — The  Mayor,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  Elliott,  Hyde,  McCor- 
mick, and  Roeth. 

NORMAL,  HIGH    SCHOOL,   AND    DIVISION   COMMITTEES. 

Normal  School. — George  M.  Hobbs,   Chairman ;  Messrs.   Hyde,   Murphy, 

Williamson,  and  Walker. 
High  Schools. — Charles  L.    Flint,   Chairman;  Messrs.  Blake,  Gallagher, 

Crowley,  and  Eliot. 
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First    Division. — George    H.     Plmnmer,     Chairman;    Messrs.    Doherty, 

Chapin,  Cutter,  and  Dacey. 
Second  Division. — Abram  E.  Cutter,    Chairman;  Messrs.  Chapin,  Murphy, 

Darling,  and  McCormick. 
Third  Division. — Edwin  H.  Darling,   Chairman;  Messrs.    Elliott,    Dacey, 

Doherty,  and  Eliot. 
Fourth   Division. — John    C.    Crowley,     Chairman;    Messrs.    Williamson, 

Davis,  Walker,  and  Roeth. 
Fifth  Division. — Raphael  Lasker,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Hyde,  Blake,  Flint, 

and  Fallon. 
Sixth  Division. — Joseph  D.  Fallon,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Gallagher,  Naphen, 

Roeth,  and  Porter. 
Seventh  Division. — James  S.  Murphy,  Chair-man;  Messrs.   Hobbs,   Crow- 

ley,  McCormick,  Lasker. 
Eighth  Division. — James  C.  Davis,  Chairman;  Messrs.  Hyde,  Elliott. 
Ninth  Division. — John  W.  Porter,  Chairmaii;  Messrs.  Naphen,  Eliot. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 


LEGISLATIVE  MATTERS. 
Charles  T.  Gallagher,   Chairman;  Messrs.  Dacey,  Williamson. 


SCHOOLS. 


Normal  School  and  Rice  Training  School. 

Latin  School,  Girls'  Latin  School,  English,   Girls',  Roxbury,  Dorchester, 
Charlestown,  West  Roxbury,  Brighton,  and  East  Boston  High  Schools. 

grammar  schools. 

First  Division. — Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Lyman. 

Second  Division. — Bunker  Hill,  Frothingham,  Harvard,  Prescott,  Warren. 

Third  Division. — Bowdoin,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Phillips,  Wells. 

Fourth  Division. — Bowditch,  Brimmer,  Prince,  Quincy,  Winthrop. 

Fifth  Division. — Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Sherwin. 

Sixth  Division. — Andrew,  Bigelow,  Gaston,  Lawrence,   Lincoln,  Norcross, 

ShurtlefF. 
Seventh  Division. — Comins,  Dearborn,  Dillaway,  Dudley,  George  Putnam, 

Lewis,  Lowell. 
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Eighth  Division. — Allston,  Bennett,  Central,  Charles  Sumner,  Hillside,  Mt. 

Vernon. 
Ninth    Division. — Dorchester-Everett,    Gibson,     Harris,     Mather,     Minot, 

Stoughton,  Tileston. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Newton  Highlands.     Office  hours,  Mondays  to  Fridays, 
1  to  2  P.M.     Saturdays,  12  M.  to  1  P.M. 


BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS. 


Samuel  W.   Mason,  105  Washington  ave.,   Chelsea.      Office  hour,  Friday 

and  Thursday,  1  P.M. 
LucRETiA  Crocker,  40  Rutland  sq.     Office  hour,  Wednesday,  4.30  P.M. 
Ellis  Peterson,  cor.  Chestnut  ave.  and  Green  street,  Jamaica  Plain.    Office 

hour,  Thursday,  4.30  to  5.30  P.M. 
Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Winchester.     Office  hour,  Friday,  1  P.M. 
L.  R.   WiLLiSTON,  Cambridge.     Office  hour,  Monday,  4.30  P.M. 
John  Kneeland,  31  Winthrop  street,  Roxbury.     Office  hour,    Wednesday, 

4.30  P.M. 
Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors    on  the  Friday  following 
each  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  at  2.30  P.M. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Samuel  W.  Mason. — East  Boston  High  School;  Bunker  Hill,  Eliot,  Froth- 

ingham,  Harvard,  Lawrence,  Norcross,  Prescott,  and   Warren  Districts. 
LucRETiA  Crocker. — Normal,  Rice  Training,   Roxbury  High,  and  Horace 

Mann  Schools ;    Comins,    Dearborn,    Dillaway,    Dudley,  Dwight,   and 

George  Putnam  Districts. 
Ellis  Peterson. — Latin   and   Girls'   Latin   Schools ;    West   Roxbury   High 

School ;  Brimmer,  Central,  Charles    Sumner,    Hillside,    Lowell,    Mount 

Vernon,  Prince,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop  Districts. 
Robert  C.  Metcalf. — Charlestown  High  School;  Andrew,  Bigelow,    Bow- 

doin,  Gaston,  Hancock,  Lincoln,  Phillips,  Shurtleff,  and  Wells  Districts; 

Schools  for  Licensed  Minors. 
Lyman  R.  Williston. — Brighton,  English  and  Girls'  High  Schools;  Adams, 

Allston,  Bennett,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Everett,  and  Lyman  Districts. 
John  Kneeland. — Dorchester  High  School;  Dorchester-Everett,  Franklin, 

Gibson,  Harris,  Lewis,  Mather,  Minot,   Sherwin,   Stoughton,   and  Tiles- 
ton  Districts. 
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SUPERVISORS   IN   CHARGE    OF    BRAl^CHES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Samuel  AV.  Mason. — Physical  Culture,  History,  Arithmetic  in  part. 
LucRETiA  Crocker.  —  Oral   Instruction,    Geography,  Astronomy,    Botany, 

Zoology,  including  Physiology,  Sewing. 
Ellis  Peterson. — Arithmetic  in  part,   Algebra,  Geometry,   Trigonometry, 

Greek,  Psychology. 
Robert    C.    Metcalf.  —  English    Language   in  part    (including     Reading, 

Writing,  Composition,  and  Grammar),  Book-keeping,  Chemistry. 
Lyman  R.  Williston.  —  English  Language  and  Literature,  Latin,  French, 

German. 
John  Kneeland.  — English  Language  in  pa/t  (including  Reading,  Writing, 

Composition,  and  Grammar),  Physics. 


NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


Corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets. 
Head  Master.  —  Larkin  Dunton.     1st  Asst.  —  L.  Theresa  Moses.     Asst.  — 
Annie  E.  Chase.     Special.  — W.  Bertha  Hintz. 


RICE  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

GRAMMAS. 

Corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets. 

Master.  —  Lucius  A.  Wheelock.  Sub- Masters.  —  Charles  F.  Kimball 
Joseph  L.  Caverly.  1st  Asst.  —  Martha  E.  Pritchard.  2d  Asst.  —  Florence 
Marshall.  .3d  Assts.  —  Ella  T.  Gould,  E.  Maria  Simonds,  Eliza  Cox,  Dora 
Brown,  Mattie  H.  Jackson,  Ella  C.  Hutchins,  Harriet  H.  Norcross,  Lizzie  M. 
Burnham,  Nettie  M.  Getchell.     Janitor.  —  Amos  Albee. 

PRIMARY. 

Appleton  street. 
2d  Asst.  —  Ella  F.  Wyman.     4th  Assts.  —  Grace  Hooper,    Sarah  E.  Bow 
ers,  Anna  B.  Badlam,   Emma  L.  Wyman,    Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,    Mabel  I. 
Emerson,  Clara  C.  Dunn,  Lena  M.  Wills.     Janitor.  —  George  W.  CoUings. 
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LATIN  AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC  LATIN   SCHOOL. 

Warren  avenue. 
Head  Master.  —  Moses   Merrill.     J/as^ers.  —  Charles  J.  Capen,    Arthur  I. 
Fiske,  Joseph  W.  Chadwick,    Byron  Groce,    Edward  P.  Jackson,   Frank  W. 
Freeborn.      Junior  blasters.  — John  K.   Richardson,    George   W.    Rollins, 
Grenville  C.  Emery,  Henry  C.  Jones.     Janitor.  —  Matthew  R.  Walsh. 


GIRLS'  LATIN   SCHOOL. 
West  Newton  street. 

Head  Master.  —  John  Tetlow.  Master.  —  William  Gallagher.  Assistants.  — 
Jennie  R.  Sheldon,  Augusta  R.  Curtis,  Jessie  Girdwood,  Mary  S.  Locke, 
Anna  Van  Vleck.  Physical  Culture. — Martha  S.  Hussey.  Janitor. — 
Thomas  Appleton. 


ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Montgomery  street. 
Head  Master. — Francis  A.  Waterhouse.  Masters.  —  Luther  W.  Ander- 
son, Robert  E.  Babson,  L.  Hall  Grandgent,  Charles  B.  Travis,  Alfred  P. 
Gage,  Lucius  H.  Buckingham,  John  F.  Casey,  Manson  Seavy,  Jerome  V. 
Poole,  Samuel  C.  Smith.  Junior  Masters. — Wm.  H.  Sylvester,  Rufus  P. 
Williams,  Frank  O.  Carpenter.     Janitor.  —  Patrick  W.  Tighe. 


GIRLS'  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

West  Newton  street. 
Head  Master.  —  John  Tetlow.  Asst.  Principal.  —  Harriet  E.  Caryl.  1st 
Asst.  —  Margaret  A.  Badger.  Assistants. — Elizabeth  C.  Coburn,  Alia  W. 
Foster,  Charlotte  M.  Gardner,  Helen  A.  Gardner,  Augusta  C.  Kimball,  Kath- 
erine  Knapp,  V.  Colonna  Murray,  S.  J.  C.  Needham,  Emerette  O.  Patch, 
Emma  G.  Shaw,  Sarah  A.  Shorey,  Katharine  H.  Shute,  Lizzie  L.  Smith, 
Adeline  L.  Sylvester,  Emma  A.  Temple,  Clara  E.  Webster,  Lucy  R.  Woods, 
Vocal  and  Physical  Culture.  —  Helen  D.  Baright.  Chemistry.  —  Laura  B. 
White.     Lab.  Asst.  —  Margaret  C.  Brawley.     Janitor. — Thomas  Appleton. 
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ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Kenilworth  street. 

Master. —  Charles  M.  Clay.  1st  Asst.  —  Emily  Weeks.  Assistants.  — 
Eliza  D.  Gardner,  Clara  H.  Balch,  James  A.  Beatley.  Janitor.  —  Thomas 
CoUigan. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Centre  street.,  corner  Dorchester  avenue. 
Master.  — Elbridge  Smith.       1st  Asst.  —  Mary  W.   Hall.      Assistants. — 
Rebecca  V.  Humphrey,  Laura  F.  Hovey.     Janitor.  —  Thomas  J.  Hatch. 


CHARLESTOWN    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Monument  square. 

Head  Master. — John  0.  Norris.     Assistants.  —  Ella  F.  Brown,   Adelaide 
E.  Somes,  Alia  F.  Young,  Abbie  F.  Nye.     Janitor.  —  Joseph  Smith. 


WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Elm  street^  Jamaica  Plain. 

Master.  —  George  C.  Mann.     Assistants.  —  Edna  F.  Calder,  Josephine  L. 
Sanborn.     Janitor.  —  J.  J.  Wentworth. 


BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Academy  Hill. 

Master.  — Benjamin  Wormelle.     Assistants.  — Marion  A.  Hawes,  Lucy  G. 
Peabody.     Janitor.  —  J.  R.  Marston. 


EAST   BOSTON  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Public  Library  Building,   Paris  and  Meridian  streets. 
Master.  —  Charles   J.    Lincoln.      Assistants.  —  Emily   J.    Tucker,    Sarah 
Shaw,  Lucy  R.  Beadle,  Kate  W.  Gushing.     Janitor.  —  Samuel  H.  Gradon. 


SPECIAL    INSTRUCTORS. 

DRAWING. 

Henry  Hitchings,  Director. 

MUSIC 

Julius  Eichberg,  Latin,  Girls'  Latin,  English  High,  Girls'  High,  Roxbury 
High,  Dorchester  High,  Charlestown  High,  West  Roxbury  High,  Brighton 
High,  East  Boston  High,  Schools. 
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J.  B.  Sharland,   Franklin,  Sherwin,  Comins,  Dearborn,    Dudley,    Dillaway, 

George  Putnam,  Lewis,  Lowell,  Central,  Hillside,  Schools. 
Hosea  E.  Holt,  Normal,  "Wells,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Andrew,  Bigelow,  Gaston, 

Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Norcross,    Shurtleff,  Bowdoin,  Phillips,   Schools. 
J.  M.  Mason,  Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Lyman,  Bunker  Hill,  Frothing- 

ham,  Harvard,  Prescott,  Warren,  Charles,  Sumner,  Mt.  Vernon,  Quincy, 

Winthrop,  Schools. 
Henry  G.  Carey,  Rice,  Brimmer,  Prince,  Dwight,  Everett,  Allston,  Bennett, 

Dorchester-Everett,  Gibson,  Harris,  Mather,  Minot,  Stoughton,  Tileston, 

Schools. 


Philippe  de  Senancour,  Latin  School. 

Eugene   Raymond,   English   High,    Charlestown   High,   East   Boston  High, 

Schools. 
Henri  Morand,  Brighton  High,  Roxbury  High,  Dorchester  High,   "West  Rox- 

bury  High,  Schools. 
Marie  de  Maltchyce,  Girls'  High  School. 


J.  Frederick  Stein,  Girls'  High,  Roxbury  High,  Dorchestor  High,  East  Boston 
High,  Charlestown  High,  Brighton  High,  Schools. 

MILITARY    DRILL. 

Hobart  Moore,  Latin,  English  High,  Roxbury  High,  Dorchester  High,  Charles- 
town High,  West  Roxbury  High,  Brighton  High,  East  Boston  High,  Schools. 
A.  Dakin,  Armo7'e7: 


Eliza  A.  Baxter.     Winthrop  School. 

C.  L.  Bigelow.      Bowdoin,  Prince,  Schools. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Boyd.     Harvard,  Prescott,  Frothingham,  Schools. 

Sarah  J.  Bray.     Charles  Sumner,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  George  Putnam,  Schools 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Brazer.     Lowell  School. 

Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Brown.     Minot' School. 

Helen  L.  Burton.     Lewis,  Horace  Mann,  Schools. 

Mrs.  Catherine  J.  Cadogan.     Norcross  School. 

Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Cleary.     Shurtleff  School. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Cousens,     Chapman,  Emerson,  Schools. 

Isabella  Cumming.     Winthrop  School. 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Doherty.     Hancock  School, 

Mrs.  Anna  J.  Goodwin.     Lyman  School. 

Mrs.  Olive  C.  Hapgood.     Hillside  School. 
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Mrs.  Catharine  G.  Hosmer.     Dearborn  School. 

Lizzie  S.  Kenna.     Andrew  School. 

Delia  Mansfield.     Comins  School. 

Catherine  C.  Nelson.     Gibson,   Stoughton,  Tilestou,  Schools. 

Mary  E.  Patterson.     Gaston  School. 

M.  Elizabeth  Robbins.     Adams  School. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Sargent.     Everett  School. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Skilton.     Bunker  Hill,  Prescott,  Warren,  Schools. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stall.     Allston,  Bennett,  Schools. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Stevens.     Wells  School. 

Lizzie  A.  Thomas.     Franklin  School. 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Waterhouse.     Dillaway  School. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Willis.     Dorchester-Everett,  Harris,  Mather,  Minot,  Schools. 

Maria  L.  Young.     Shervvin  School. 


FIEST   DIVISION. 


ADAMS   SCHOOL. 

Belmont  square,  East  Boston. 

uVas^er.  —  Frank  F.  Preble.     Suh-Master.  —  Joel  C.  Bolan.     1st  Asst. — 

Mary  M.  Morse.      2d  Asst.  — John  O.  Godfrey.    3d  Assts.  —  Clara  Robbins, 

EUenette  Pillsbury,  Lina  H.  Cook,    Sarah  E.  McPhail,    Albertina  A.  Martin, 

Harriet  Sturtevant,  M.  Luetta  Choate.     Janitor. — Frederick  Tilden. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

ADAMS  SCHOOL,  SUMNER  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Ellen  James,  Ellen  M.  Robbins. 

/  WEBSTER-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Anna  E.  Reed.  4th  Assts. — Alice  M.  Porter,  Erama  W. 
Weston,  Mary  A.  Palmer,  Grace  M.  Remick,  Nellie  B.  Tucker.  Janitor. — 
Mary  Campbell. 


CHAPMAN  SCHOOL. 
Eutaw  street,  East  Boston. 
Master.  —  George  R.  Marble.  Sab-ilaster. — Augustus  H.  Kelley.  1st 
Assts.  —  Annie  M.  Crozier,  Jane  F.  Reid.  2d  Assts. — Maria  D.  Kimball, 
Sarah  F.  Tenney.  3d  Assts.  —  Angeline  Crosby,  Carrie  M.  Locke,  Mar- 
garet B.  Erskine,  Almira  I.  AVilson,  Lucy  E.  Woodwell,  Mary  E.  BufFum, 
Jennie  L.  Waterbury.     Janitor.  —  James  E.  Burdakin. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

TAPPAN    SCHOOL,     LEXINGTON    STREET. 

26?  ^ss;!.  —  Hannah  F.  Crafts.  4th  Assts.  — Maria  A.  Arnold,  Mary  C. 
Hall,  Marietta  Duncan,  Clara  A.  Otis,  CalistaW.  McLeod.  Janitor.  — Phin- 
eas  Hull. 

EMERSON  SCHOOL. 
Prescott  street.  East  Boston. 
Master. — James  F.  Blackinton.  Sub-Master. — J.  Willard  Brown.  1st 
Assts.  — Elizabeth  R.  Drowne,  Mary  A.  Ford.  2d  Assts.  —  Bernice  A.  De 
Merritt,  Frances  H.  Turner.  3d  Assts.  —  Carrie  Ford,  Mary  D.  Day, 
Juliette  J.  Pierce,  Sarah  A.  Bond,  Helen  M.  Souther,  Laura  S.  Plunimer,  H. 
Elizabeth  Cutter.     Janitor.  — Edward  C.  Chessman. 

ORIENT    HEIGHTS. 

3d  Asst.  — Lillian  G.  Bates. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

EMERSON    SCHOOL,    PRESCOTT    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Hannah  L.  Manson,  Almaretta  J.  Critchett. 

PRINCETON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  — Mary  E.  Plummer.  4th  Assts.  — Margaret  A.  Bartlett,  Eliza- 
"beth  A.  Turner,  Harriette  E.  Litchfield,  Ida  J.  Breckinbridge,  Susan  A. 
Slavin,  Lizzie  M.  Morrissey.     Janitor.  —  George  J.  Merritt. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Paris  arid  Decatur  streets,  Past  Boston. 
Master.  —  Hosea  H.  Lincoln.  Sub- Master.  —  George  K.  Daniel,  Jr.  1st 
Assts. — Cordelia  Lothrop,  Eliza  F.Russell.  2d  Assts.  —  Mary  A.  Turner, 
Amelia  H.  Pitman.  3d  Assts. — Mary  P.  E.  Tewksbury,  George  R.  Keene, 
Ida  E,  Haliday,  Sibylla  A.  Bailey,  Fannie  M.  Morris,  Clara  B.  George,  Mary 
E.  Morse.     Janitor.  — William  Gradon. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

LYMAN    SCHOOL,    PARIS    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Josephine  A.  Ayers. 

AUSTIN    SCHOOL,    PARIS    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Anna   I.  Duncan.     4th  Assts. — Martha   L.  Frame,   Florence 
Carver,  Fidelia  D.  Merrick,  Mary  E.  Williams.     Janitor.  — Mrs.  Higginson. 
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WEBB  SCHOOL,  PORTER  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Martha  H.  Palmer.     4th  Assts.  —  Ahhj  T>.  Beale,  Charlotte  A. 
Pike,  Mary  L,  Sweeney,  Jennie  A.  Soutter.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Matilda  Davis. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


BUNKER  HILL  SCHOOL. 

Baldwin  street,   Charlestown. 

J/as^er.  —  Samuel  J.  Bullock.  Suh-Master.  —  Henry  F.  Sears.  1st  Assts. 
—  Mary  A.  Eaton,  Abby  P.  Josselyn.  2d  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Minter,  Angelina 
M.  Knowles.  3d  Assts.  —  Ida  O.  Hurd,  Clara  B.  Brown,  Eleanor  S.  Wolflf, 
Emma  E.  Black,  Emma  F.  Porter,  Anna  M.  Prescott,  Cora  V.  George, 
Charlotte  E.  Seavey.     Janitor. — Josiah  C.  Burbank. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


HAVERHILL-STREET     SCHOOL. 


4th  Assts.  —  Mary  S.  Thomas,  Annie  B.  Hunter.  Janitor.  —  Margaret 
O'Brien. 

BUNKER    HILL-STREET    SCHOOL,    COR.    CHARLES    STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Mary  E.  Flanders,  Elizabeth  B.  Norton,  Sarah  A.  Smith, 
Kate  C.  Thompson,  Carrie  M.  Arnold,  Effie  G.  Hazen,  Jennie  F.  White, 
Ada  E.  Bowler,  Mary  D.  Richardson.     Janitor.  — Josiah  C.  Burbank. 

MURRAY  CHAPEL,  BUNKER  HILL  STREET. 

4th  Asst.  — Lucy  A.  Wilson.     Janitor.  —  Samuel  C.  Smith. 


FROTHINGHAM  SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  Prospect  and  Edgeworth  streets,  Charlestown. 
Master.  —  Caleb  Murdock.  Suh-Master. — William  B.  Atwood.  1st 
Assts.  — Charlotte  E.  Camp,  Harriet  E.  Frye.  2d  Assts.  — Bial  W.  Willard, 
Arabella  P.  Moulton.  3d  Assts.  —  Ellen  R.  Stone,  Margaret  J.  O'Hea, 
Sarah  H.  Nowell,  Jennie  E.  Tobey,  Lucy  A.  Seaver,  Ellen  A.  Chapin,  Julia 
M.  Burbank.     Janitor. — Warren  J.  Small. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

FEOTHINGHAM    SCHOOL,    PROSPECT    STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Persis  M.  Whittemore,  Martha  Yeaton,  Helen  E.   Ramsey. 

MOULTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Mary  E.  Corbett,  Nellie  L.  Cullis,  Louisa  W.  Huntress,  Mary 
E.  Delaney,  Fannie  M.  Lamson.     Janitor.  —  Jeremiah  F.  Horrigan. 

FREMONT-PLACE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Abbie  C.  McAuliffe.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Mary  Watson. 


HARVARD  SCHOOL. 
Devens  street,  Charlestown. 
Master. — W.  E.  Eaton.  Sul-Master. — Darius  Hadley.  1st  Assts. — 
Abby  B.  Tufts,  Sarah  E.  Leonard.  2d  Assts. — Ann  E.  Weston,  Katharine 
W.  Huston.  3d  Assts. — Mary  A.  Lovering,  Ida  B.  Nute,  Amy  R.  Chap- 
man, Abbie  M.  Libby,  Sarah  J.  Perkins,  Cally  E.  Gary,  Annie  E.  O'Connor, 
Janitor.  —  Alonzo  C.  Tyler. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

HARVARD-HILL    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Grace  H.  Bredeen,  Catherine  C.  Brower,  Fanny  A.  Foster, 
Elizabeth  B.  Wetherbee,  Louisa  A.  Whitman,  Elizabeth  F.  Doane,  Lucy  M. 
Small,  Elizabeth  R.  Cormier,  Lana  J.  Wood.     Janitor.  —  William  Holbrook. 


PRESCOTT  SCHOOL. 

aim  street,   Charlestown. 
Master.  —  Edwin  T.  Home.     Suh-Master.  —  Alonzo  Meserve.     1st  Asst.  — 
Delia  A.  Varney.     2d  Asst.  — Mary  C.  Sawyer.     3d  Assts.  — Julia  C.  Pow- 
ers, Lydia  A.  Nason,  Elizabeth  J.  Farnsworth,  Frances  A.  Craigen,  Julia  F. 
Sawyer,  M.  Lizzie  Mailman.    Janitor.  —  Thomas  Merritt. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

PRESCOTT    SCHOOL,   ELM    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  — Lydia  E.  Hapenny. 
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POLK-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Assts.  — Mary  E.  Franklin,  Emma  M.  Gregory,  Hattie  L.  Todd,  Zetta 
M.  Mallard,  Alice  Simpson,  Nellie  J.  Breed.     Janitor.  — Walter  I.  Sprague. 

BUNKER    HILL-STREET    SCHOOL,    COR.    TUPTS    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Carrie  M.  Small,   Kate  M.  Porter.      Janitor.  —  Mrs.    Mary 
Watson. 

WARREN   SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  Pearl  and  Summer  Streets,  Charlestoivn. 
Master.  —  E.  B.  Gay.  Sub- Master. — Edward  Stickney.  1st  Assts. — 
Sarah  M.  Cliandler,  Elizabeth  Swords.  2d  Assts. — Anna  D.  Dalton,  Ellen 
A.  Pratt.  3d  Assts.  —  Mary  F.  Haire,  Julia  E.  Harrington,  Marietta  F. 
Allen,  Abby  E.  Holt,  Alice  Hall,  Mary  E.  Pierce,  Anna  M.  Pond,  Caroline 
W,  Graves.     Janitor.  —  John  P.  Swift. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

WARREN    SCHOOL,    PEARL    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  — Caroline  E.  Osgood. 

CROSS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  — Mary  F.  Kittredge,  Josephine  E.  Copeland.     Janitor.  — Alice 
M.  Lyons. 

MEAD-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  M.  Josephine  Smith,    Cora   A.    Wiley,    Carrie   F.    Gammell, 
Abby  P.  Richardson.     Janitor.  — James  Shute. 

COMMON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th   Assts.  —  Elizabeth    A.    Prichard,    Agnes     McGowan,    Elizabeth   R. 
Brower,  Alice  T.  Smith.     Janitor. — William  Holbrook. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 


BOWDOIN  SCHOOL. 

Myrtle  street. 

Master.  —  Delwin  A.  Hamlin.     1st  Assts.  —  Sarah  R.  Smith,  Mary  Young. 

2d  Asst.  —  Sarah  O.  Brickett.      3d  Assts.  — Eliza  A.  Fay,   Irene  W.  Went- 

worth,    Dora  E.  Pitcher,   Mary  E.  Pitcher,   Ella  L.  Macoraber,    S.  Frances 

Perry.     Janitor.  —  James  Hamilton. 
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FEIMAEY   SCHOOLS. 

SOMERSET-STKEET    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Brown,  Mabel  West,  Clara  J.  Raynolds.  Janitor. — 
Mary  Keefe. 

SHARP    SCHOOL,    ANDERSON    STREET. 

2d  Asst. — Elizabeth  R.  Preston.  4th  Assts.  — Ba.rha.ra,  C.  Farrington, 
Ella  E.  Morrill,  Josephine  0.  Hedrick,  Mary  S.  Hosraer.  Janitor.  —Frank 
Shannon. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL. 
North  Bennet  street. 
Master.  —  Samuel  Harrington.  Sub-Masters. — Granville  S.  Webster. 
Tilson  A.  Mead,  Benjamin  Tenney.  1st  Asst. —Yrances  M.  Bodge.  2d 
^4sst.  —  Adolin  M.  Steele.  3d  Assts.  -^  Kate  L.  Dodge,  Luciette  A.  Went- 
worth,  Mary  Heaton,  Minnie  I.  Folger,  M.  Ella  AVilkins,  Mary  E.  Hanney, 
Isabel  R.  Haskins,  Flora  F.  Joslin,  Elizabeth  C.  Harding.  Janitor.  —  P.  J. 
Riordan. 

WARE  SCHOOL,  NORTH  BENNET  STREET. 

Clara  A.  Newell,   Annie   M.    H.    Gillespie,    Mary   E.  Barrett,   Nellie  G. 
Murphy.     Janitor.  —  W.  S.  Riordan. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

PORMORT    SCHOOL,    SHELLING    PLACE. 

2d  Asst.  —  Emma  C.  Glawson.  4th  Assts.  —  Cleone  G.  Tewksbury,  Sophia 
E.  Krey,  Rosa  M.  E.  Reggio.     Janitor.  —  Wni.  Swanzey. 

FREEMAN  SCHOOL,  CHARTER  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Juliaette  Davis.  4ih  Assts.  —  J.  Ida  Monroe,  A.  Augusta 
Coleman,  Sarah  Ripley,  Marcella  E.  Donegan,  Harriet  E.  Lampee.  Janitor. 
—  Rebecca  Marshall. 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

Parmenter  street. 

Master. — Lewis   H.    Dutton.      1st  Assts. — Ellen    C.    Sawtelle,   Amy   E. 

Bradford.      2d  Assts. — Josephine    M.   Robertson,   Mary   E.   Skinner.      3d 

Assts.  —  Helen  M.  Hitchings,  Susan  E.  Allen,    Honora  T.  O'Dowd,    Sophia 

L.  Sherman,  Cicely  M.  Kennemon.     Janitor.  —  Joseph  P.  Fleming. 

CCSHMAN    SCHOOL,    PARMENTER    STREET. 

Sarah  F.  Ellis,  Elizabeth  A,  Fisk. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

CUSHMAN    SCHOOL,    PARJIENTER    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —Teresa  M.  Gargan.  4th  Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Ward,  Adeline  8. 
Bodge,  Agnes  L.  Dodge,  Harriet  M.  Frazer,  Mary  L.  Desmond,  Mary  G. 
Ruxton,  Mary  J.  Clark,  Marcella  C.  Halliday,  Sarah  J.  Copp,  M.  Lizzie 
Bryant,  Annie  B.  Grimes.     Janitor —  Charles  E.  Miley. 

INGRAHAM  SCHOOL,  SHEAFE  STREET. 

4ih  Assts.  — Josephine  B.  Silver,  Lucy  M.  A.  Moore,  Esther  W.  Gilman. 
Janitor.  —  Francis  Silver. 


PHILLIPS   SCHOOL. 
Phillips  street. 

Master.  —  Elias  H.  Marston.  Sub-Masters.  —  George  Perkins,  Edward  P. 
Shute.  Jsif  ^ssi!.  —  Nellie  M.  Whitney.  ^(Z  .4ss!;. —  Adeline  F.  Cutter.  3d 
Assts.  —  Alice  L.  Lanman,  Ruth  E.  Rowe,  Alice  M.  Gushing,  Sarah  W.  I. 
Copeland,  Martha  A.  Knowles,  Louie  H.  Hinckley,  Eunice  J.  Simpson, 
Helen  M.  Coolidge,  Emeline  C.  Farley,  Mary  E.  Towle.  Janitor.  —  Jere- 
miah W.  Murphy. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

GRANT    SCHOOL,    PHILLIPS    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Elizabetli   S.    Parker,    Mary   J.    Leahy,    Florida  Y.   Ruffin. 
Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Catherine  O'SuUivan. 

BALDWIN    SCHOOL,     CHARDON    COURT. 

4th  Assts.  — Wdzaheih  K.   Bolton,  Mary  L.  Bibbey.     Janitor.  —  Charles 
E.  Stone. 

WINCHELL  SCHOOL,  BLOSSOM  STREET. 

2d  Asst. —  0\i\Q   Ruggles.     4th  Assts. —K&iQ   Wilson,   Lydia  A.   Isbell, 
Mary  E.  Ames, 

WELLS    SCHOOL. 

Corner  Blossom  and  McLean  streets. 
Master.  —  Orlando  W.  Diniick.     is^  y4ss^s.  —  Ella  F.  Inman,  Emeline  E, 
Durgin.     2(Z  ^ss^.  —  Hattie  A.  Watson.     3d  Assts, — Ellen  F.  Jones,  Susan 
R.  Gifford,  Mary  S.  Carter,   Mary  M.  Perry,    Lizzie  F.  Stevens,    Eliza  A. 
Freeman.     Janitor. — James  Martin. 

DEAN  SCHOOL,  WALL  STREET. 

Adelaide  E.  Badger. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

WELLS    SCHOOL,     BLOSSOM    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Lula  A.  L.  Hill. 

EMERSON    SCHOOL,    POPLAR    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Maria  W.  Turner.  4th  Assts. — Jeanette  A.  Thompson, 
Helen  M.  Graves,  Sarah  C.  Chevaillier,  Sarah  G.  Fogarty,  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell.    Janitor.  —  Mary  McGrath. 

DEAN    SCHOOL,    WALL    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  F.  Gargan.  4th  Assts.  —  Georgia  D.  Barstow,  Mary  A. 
Collins,  Adelaide  A.  Rea,  Alicia  A.  Collison.     Janitor. —  F.  O'Dohertj. 


FOURTH    DIVISION. 


BRIMMER   SCHOOL. 

Common  street. 
Master.  —  Quincy  E.  Dickerman.  Sub- Masters. —  T.  Henry  Wason, 
William  H.  Martin.  1st  Asst.  —  Rebecca  L.  Duncan.  2d  Asst.  —  Ella  L. 
Burbank.  3d  Assts. — L.Maria  Stetson,  Lilla  H.  Shaw,  Annie  P.  James, 
Sarah  J.  March,  Helen  L.  Bodge,  Sarah  E.  Adams,  Mary  A.  Carney,  Eliza- 
beth A.  Noonan,  Mary  E.  W.  Hagerty,  Eliza  E.  Foster.  Janitor.  —  George 
W.  Fogg.  

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

STARR  KING  SCHOOL,  TENNYSON  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — 'Nellie  T.  Higgins,  Mary  E.  Tiernay,  Jennie  M.  Carney. 
Janitor.  —  E.  L.  Weston. 

SKINNER  SCHOOL,  CORNER  FAYETTE  AND  CHURCH  STREETS. 

2d  ^ss^.  —  Winella  W.  Stratton.  4th  Assts.— 'Emma  F.  Burrill,  Emily 
B.  Burrill,  Mary  E.  Whitney,  H.  Ellen  Boothby,  Mary  E.  Collins.  Janitor. 
—  Michael  Ring.  

PRINCE  SCHOOL.    ■ 

Newbury  street,  cor.  Exeter  street. 
Master. — E.    Bentley    Young.       Sub-Master.  —  Sylvester    Brown.       1st 
Asst. — Harriet  D.  Hinckley.     2d  Asst. — Luthera  W.  Bird.     3d  Assts. — 
Kate  C.  Martin,  Alice  M.  Dickey,   Mary  Wilson,    Annie    C.    Murdock,    M. 
Louise  Fynes,  Kate  A.  Raycroft.    Janitor.  —  Thomas  F.  Durkin. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

PRINCE  SCHOOL,  EXETER  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Laura  M.  Kendrick,  Laura  M.  Stevens,  Adeline  S.  Tufts. 


QUINCY   SCHOOL. 

Tyler  street. 
Master.  —  Alfred  Bunker.  Suh-Masters.  —  William  R.  Morse,  Frank  F. 
Courtney.  1st  Asst. — Annie  M.  Lund.  2d  Asst. — Mary  L.  Holland. 
3d  Assts.  —  Bridget  A.  Foley,  Ida  H.  Davis,  Charlotte  L.  Wheelwright, 
Emily  B.  Peck,  Emma  F.  Colomy,  Harriette  A.  Bettis,  Ellen  L.  Collins, 
John  O'DriscoU.     Janitor.  —  James  Daly. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

QUINCY  SCHOOL,  TYLER  STREET. 

4tli  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Sawyer,  Priscilla  Johnson. 

WAY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Maria  A.  Callanan,  Mary  E.  Conley,  Annie  M.  Reilly. 
Janitor. — D.  D.  Towns. 

ANDREWS  SCHOOL,  GENESEE  STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Emily  E.  Maynard,  Harriet  M.  Bolman,  Ann  T.  Corliss. 
Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Toole. 

TYLER-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason.  4th  Assts.  —  Octavia  C.  Heard,  Mary 
A.  Murphy,  Mary  A.  B.  Gore,  Emma  I.  Baker,  Julia  A.  Mclntyre.  Janitor. 
—  Ellen  McCarthy. 


WINTHROP   SCHOOL. 

Tremont,  tiear  Eliot  street. 

Master.  —  Robert  Swan.  1st  Assts.  —  Susan  A.  W.  Loring,  May  Gertrude 
Ladd.  2d  Assts.  —  Emma  K.  Valentine,  Katherine  K.  Marlow,  Carrie  F. 
Welch,  Annie  J.  Stoddard.  3d  Assts. — Ellen  M.  Underwood,  Margaret 
T.  Wise,  Lucy  Merrill,  Minnie  L.  Hobart,  Mary  J.  Danforth,  Mary  L.  H. 
Gerry,  Mary  E.  Barstow,  Elizabeth  A.  Withey,  Adelaide  M.  Odiorne. 
Janitor.  —  A.  H.  B.  Little. 
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EAST-STREET    SCHOOL,    COR.    COVE    STREET. 

1st  Asst.  —  Susan  H.  Thaxter.     2d  Asst.  —  Mary  T.  Foley.     3d  Asst. 
Emma  A.  Gordon, 

STARR    KING    SCHOOL,    TENNYSON    STREET. 

Elizabeth  S.  Emmons,  Caroline  S.  Crozier.     Janitor.  —  E.  L.  Weston. 


PEIMARY  SCHOOL. 

EAST-STREET    SCHOOL,    COR.    COVE    STREET. 

2d  J ssi!. —  Amelia  E.  N.  Treadwell.  4th  Assts.  —  Julia  M.  Driscoll, 
Maria  J.  Coburn,  llebecca  A.  Buckley,  Mary  E.  Noonan,  Marian  A.  Flynn. 
Janitor.  —  Nancy  Ryan. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 
West  Springfield  street. 
Master. — James  A.  Page.  Sub-Masters. — Henry  L.  Sawyer,  J.  Langdon 
Curtis.  1st  Asst.— lluth.  G.  Rich.  2d  Asst. —  'Mary  C.  R.  Towle.  3d 
jissts.  —  Sarah  C.  Fales,  Nellie  L.  Shaw,  Mary  E.  Trow,  Georgianna  Ben- 
jamin, Jennie  E.  Morse,  Isabelle  H.  Wilson,  Mary  L.  Farrington,  Delia  G. 
Robinson,  Isabella  G.  Bonnar,  Marcia  B.  Day.     Janitor.  —  James  Craig. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

RUTLAND-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst. — Martha  B.  Lucas.  4th  Assts. — Emma  F.  Gallagher,  Sarah 
E.  Crocker,  Jennie  I.  Kendall,  Ella  Bradley,  Caroline  A.  Farrell.  Ja7iitor. 
—  George  W.  Marsh. 


EVERETT  SCHOOL. 
West  Northampton  street. 
Master.  —  Alfred  Hewins.  1st  Assts.  — Zsinet  M.  Bullard,  Eliza  M.  Evart. 
2d  Assts.  — Emily  F.  Marshall,  Elizabeth  G.  Melcher,  L.  Gertrude  Howes. 
5(Z  ylssjfs. —Susan  S.  Foster,  Abby  C.  Haslet,  Ann  R.  Gavett,  Sarah  L. 
Adams,  Ruth  H.  Clapp,  Evelyn  E.  Morse,  Sara  W.  Wilson,  Anna  E.  Grover, 
Lucy  W.  Eaton,  Jane  Reid.     Janitor.  —  Edward  Bannon. 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

WEST     CONCORD-STREET    SCHOOT.. 

2d  ^ss^.  — Eliza  C.   Gould.     4th  Assts. —Yrances  W.  Sawyer,  Mary  H. 
Downe,  Adelaide  B.  Smith,  Hannah   M.    Coolidge,   Fanny  B.  Bowers,  Alice 

E.  Stevens,  Florence  A.  Perry,  Emma  Halstrick,  Lydia  A.   Sawyer,  Lydia 

F.  Blanchard,  Miriam  Sterne.     Janitoi-.  —  Jam^  Nugent. 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 
Ringgold  street. 
Master.  —  Granville  B.  Putnam.  1st  Assts. — Jennie  S.  Tower,  Isabella 
M.Harmon.  2d  Assts. — Margaret  J.  Crosby,  Catliarine  T.  Simonds,  P. 
Catharine  Bradford.  3d  Assts.  —  Abby  H.  Babson,  Jennie  E.  Metcalf, 
Margaret  C.  Schouler,  Elizabeth  J.  Brown,  Roxanna  W.  Longley,  Kate  E. 
Blanchard,  Mary  A.  Mitchell,  Anna  E.  L.  Parker,  Martha  L.  Beckler. 
Janitor.  — Patrick  J.  Hasson. 

AVAIT    SCHOOL,    SHAWMUT    AVENUE. 

3d  Asst.  —  Clara  M.  Moseley. 

APPLETON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

3d  Asst.  —  Annie  G.  Merrill. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

COOK  SCHOOL,  GROTON  STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Harriet  M.  Faxon.  4th  Assts.  —  Georgiana  E.  Abbot,  Effie  T. 
Wier,  Jennie  M.  Plummer,  Carrie  G.  White,  Kate  R.  Hale.  Janitor.  —  Ellen 
Tracy. 

WAIT    SCHOOL,    SHAWJIUT    AVENUE. 

2d  Asst.  —  Josephine  G.  Whipple.  4th  Assts.  —  Georgiana  A.  Ballard, 
Emma  E.  AUin,  C.  Josephine  Bates,  Kate  R.  Gookin,  Jennie  E.  Haskell, 
Maude  G.  Hopkins.     Janitor.  —  Mansfield  Harvell. 


SHERWIN   SCHOOL. 

Madison  square. 
Master.  —  Silas  C.  Stone.  5'M6-J/'asi!er.  —  Frank  A.  Morse.  1st  Assts. — 
Julia  F.  Long,  Lucy  L.  Burgess.  2d  Assts. — Elizabeth  B.  Walton,  Alice 
T.  Kelley,  Sarah  R.  Bonney.  3d  Assts. — Alice  G.  Maguire,  Sybel  G. 
Brown,  E.  Elizabeth  Boies,  Caroline  K.  Nickerson,  Harriet  A.  Lewis,  Eliza- 
beth A.  Sanborn,  Fannie  L.  Stockman,  Marion  Henshaw,  Emma  T.  Smith, 
Louisa  Ayer.     Janitor.  — Joseph  G.  Scott. 

WESTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

Annie  M.  Olsson.     Janitor.  —  Patrick  F.  Higgins. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

WESTON-STKEET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Anna  G.  Fillebrown.  4th  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Gardner,  Mary  F 
Cogswell,  Maiy  G.  Murphy,  Rose  A.  Mitchell,  Delia  E.  Cunningham,  Louise 
A.  Kelley.     Janitor.  — Patrick  F.  Higgins. 

wa'lpole-street  school. 
4th    Assts.  —  Annie  E.   Wallcut,  Emma  L.    Peterson,   Sarah   E.   Gould, 
Nellie  H.  Crowell.     Janitor.  — Mary  A.  Lucas. 

AVON-PLACE    SCHOOL. 

4tli  Assts.  —  Abby  E.  Ford,  Elizabeth  F.  Todd,  Annie  H.  Berry,  Minnie 
A.  Perry.     Janitor.  —  Charles  H.  Stephens. 

day's    CHAPEL. 

Janitor.  —  John  Cole. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 


ANDREW   SCHOOL. 

Dorchester  street,  South  Boston. 
Masteo\  — Joshua  M.  Dill.  Sul-Master.  — Frederic  H.  Ripley.  1st  Assts. 
—  Frank  M.  Weis,  Mary  S.  Beebe.  2d  Assts.  — Henrietta  L.  Dwyer,  Esther 
F.  Nichols.  3d  Assts.  —  Annie  L.  Clapp,  Carrie  E.  Norris,  Elizabeth  A. 
Souther,  Mary  L.  Fitzgerald,  Ella  I.  Cass,  Mary  E.  Perkins,  Lucy  M.  Marsh, 
Emma  C.  Stuart.     Janitor.  — ■  Thomas  Buckner. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

ANDREW    SCHOOL,    DORCHESTER    STREET. 

Emma  M.  Cleary. 

TICKNOR    SCHOOL,    DORCHESTER^STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  A.  Jenkins.  4th  Assts. — Laura  M.  Young,  Sarah  E. 
Ferry,  Estelle  B.  Jenkins,  Alice  L.  Littlefield,  Lizzie  Ordway,  Alice  P.  How- 
ard, Emily  F.  Ilodsdon,  Sadie  E.  Welch.     Janitor.  —  Alexander  McKinley. 


BIGELOW   SCHOOL. 

Fourth  street,  corner  of  E  street,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Thomas  H.  Barnes.       Sub-Masters.  —  J.  Gardner   Bassett,    F. 
Morton    King.     1st  Asst.  —  Amelia   B.    Coe.     2d  Asst.  —  Ellen   Coe.     3d 
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^ss^5.— Eliza  B.  Haskell,  Ellen  L.  "Wallace,  Mary  Nichols,  Malvena 
Tenney,  Catherine  H.  Cook,  Lucy  C.  Bartlett,  Mary  F.  Savage,  Kittie  A. 
Learned,  Stella  A.  Hale,  Ida  A.  Bloom.     Janitor.  —  Samuel  P.  Howard. 

HAWES    HALL,    BROADWAY. 

Harriet  A.  Clapp.     Janitor.  —  Joanna  Brennan. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

HAWES    HALL,    BROADWAY. 

2d  Asst. — Ann  J.  Lyon.  4th  Assts.  —  Florence  N.  Sloane,  Sarah  D. 
McKissick,  Mary  L.  Bright,  Ella  F,  Fitzgerald,  Josephine  B.  Cherrington, 
Lucy  E.  Johnson.     Janitor.  —  Joanna  Brennan. 

SIMONDS    SCHOOL,    BROADWAY. 

4th  Assts.  —  Tiley  A.  Bolcom,  Emily  T.  Smith,  Mary  L.  Howard.  Janitor. 
—  Joanna  Brennan. 

FOURTH-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Kate  A.  Coolidge,  Margaret  H.  Price.  Janitor. — Matthew 
G.  Worth. 

BANK-BUILDING    SCHOOL,    E    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Edith  M.  Bradford.     Janitor.  —  Julia  Sheehan. 


GASTON   SCHOOL. 

L,  corner  E.  Fifth  street,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  C.   Goodwin  Clark.     1st  ^ss^s. —Juliette   R.    Hay  ward,  Sarah 
C.  Winn.     2d  Assts.  —  Anna  Leach,  Myra  S.  Butterfield.    3d  Assts.  — Emo- 
gene  F.  Willett,  Ellen  R.  Wyman,  Clara  A.  Sharp,  Electa  M.  Porter,  Mary 
B.  Barry,  ^Mary  H.  Dwyer,  Emma  M.  Sibley.     Janitor.  —  Albion  Ellwell. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

GASTON    SCHOOL,    L    STREET. 

4ih  Assts.  — Carrie  A.  Harlow,  S.  Lila  Huckins,  Julia  A.  Evans, 

CHAPEL,    L    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  — Florence  Cahill. 

TCCKERMAN    SCHOOL,    FOURTH    STREET. 

2d  ^ss?:.  —  Elizabeth  M.  Easton.  4th  ^ss!!s.  —  Josephine  A.  Powers, 
Mary  A.  Crosby,  Frances  A.  Cornish,  Laura  L.  Newhall,  Anna  E.  Somes. 
Janitor. — A.  D.  Bickford. 

BENJAMIN    rOFE    SCHOOL,    O    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Susan  Frizzcll,  Carrie  W.  Haydn,  Lelia  R.  Haydn,  Annie 
Britt.     Janitor.  —  Charles  Carr. 
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LAWRENCE    SCHOOL. 

Corner  B  and  Third  streets,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Amos  M.  Leonard.  Sub-Masters.  —  Egbert  M.  Chesley,  Augus- 
tus D.  Small.  1st  Asst.  —  Emma  P.  Hall.  2d  Asst.  —  Cora  S.  Locke.  3d 
Assts. — Margaret  Macgregor,  Isabella  F.  Crapo,  Hannah  E.  Burke,  Nellie 
R.  Grant,  Kate  Haushalter,  Mary  J.  Buckley,  Margaret  A.  Gleason,  Mary  A. 
A.  Dolan,  Mary  A.  Conroy,  Mary  A.  Montague.     Janitor. — Wm.  F.  Griffin. 

MATHER    SCHOOL,    BROADWAY. 

Sub-Master.  —'E.di-vf^rA  H.  Cobb.     3d  Assts.  — M.  Louise  Gillett,  Ellen  E. 
Leary,  Margarette  A.  Moody.     Janitor.  — George  D.  RuU. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

MATHER    SCHOOL,    BROADWAY. 

2d  Asst.  —  Sarah  E.  Lakeman.  4th  Assts. — Lucy  M.  Cole,  Ada  A. 
Bradeen,  Annie  M.  Connor,  Maud  F.  Crosby,  Lena  J.  Crosby,  Mary  E. 
Flynn.     Janitor. — George  D.  RuU. 

PABKMAN    SCHOOL,    SILVER    STREET. 

2d  Asst.  —  Martha  S.  Damon.  4th  ^ss^s.  —Elizabeth  A.  Mahoney,  Laura 
S.  Russell,  Amelia  McKenzie,  Carrie  T.  Hale,  Lizzie  J.  Thing.  Janitor.  — 
Patrick  Mullen. 

HOWE    SCHOOL,    FIFTH    STREET,    BETWEEN    B    AND    C. 

2d  Asst. — Mary  W.  Bragdon.  4th  Assts. — Emma  Britt,  Henrietta 
Nichols,  Sarah  M.  Brown,  Elizabeth  Crawford,  Marie  F.  Keenan,  Minnie  E. 
T.  Shine.  ■  Janitor.— V.  F.  Turish. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Broadway,  near  K street,  South  Boston. 
Master.  —  Alonzo  G.  Ham.  Sub-Masters. — Henry  H.  Kimball,  John  F. 
Dwight.  1st  Asst. — Margaret  J.  Stewart.  2d  Asst.  —  Martha  F.  Wright. 
3d  Assts. —  Sarah  M.  Tripp,  Vodisa  J.  Comey,  Sarah  A.  Curran,  Louise  A. 
Pieper,  Katharine  G.  Sullivan,  Silence  A.  Hill,  Jennie  F.  McKissick,  Mary 
B.  Powers,  Hannah  L.  Manson,  Mary  H.  Faxon.  Janitor. — Joshua  B. 
Emerson. 

HAWES-PLACE    CHURCH,    FOURTH    STREET.  ^ 

Emma  J.  Channell.     Janitor.  —  Henry  R.  Patterson. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

CAPEN    SCHOOL,    COR.    OF    I    AND    SIXTH    STREETS. 

2d  Asst.  — Mary  E.  Powell.  4th  Assfs.  — Laura  J.  Gerry,  Mary  E.  Per- 
kins, Ella  M.  Warner,  Clara  H.  Booth,  Fannie  G.  Patten,  Joanna  C.  Wil- 
kinson.    Janitor.  —  A.  D.  Bickford. 


NORCROSS     SCHOOL. 
Corner  D  and  Fifth  streets,   South  Boston. 

Master.  —  Fred  O.  Ellis.  1st  Assts.  —  Mary  J.  Fennelly,  Fiducia  S.  Wells. 
2d  Assts.  —  Sarah  A.  Gallagher,  Juliette  Wynian,  Juliette  Smith.  3d  Assts. 
—  Mary  E.  Downing,  Maria  L.  Nelson,  Mary  R.  Roberts,  Harriet  E.  John- 
ston, Emma  L.  Eaton,  Emma  F.  Crane,  Jennie  A.  MuUaly,  Martha  G.  Buck- 
ley.    Janitor.  —  Samuel  T.  Jeffers. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

DRAKE     SCHOOL,    THIRD     STREET. 

2d  Asst.  — Mary  K.  Davis.  4th  Assts.  —  Fanny  W.  Hussey,  Abbie  C. 
Nickerson,  Nellie  J.  Cashman,  Alice  J.  Meins,  Kate  E.  Fitzgerald.  Janitor 
—  W.  B.  Newhall. 

CYRUS    ALGER     SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst. —  Ann  E.  Newell.  4th  A.fsts.  —Ma.Ty  G.  A.  Toland,  Hattie  L. 
Rayne,  Emma  F.  Gallagher,  Ellen  T.  Noonan,  Alice  W.  Baker,  Hannah  L. 
McGlinchey.     Janitor.  —  James  M.  Denieritt. 


SHURTLEFF     SCHOOL. 

Dorchester  street,  South  Boston. 

Master.  —  Henry  C.  Hardon.  1st  Assts. — Anna  M.  Penniman,  Ellen  E. 
Morse.  2d  Assts.  —  Catlierine  A.  Dwyer,  Emeline  L.  Tolman,  Martha  E. 
Morse.  3d  Assts. — Jane  M.  BuUard,  Eliza  F.  Blacker,  Roxanna  N.  Blan- 
chard,  Harriet  S.  Howes,  Edith  A.  Pope,  Marion  W.  Rundlett,  Winnifred  C. 
Folan,  Annie  L.  Scallan.     Janitor. — James  Mitchell. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

SHDRTLEFF  SCHOOL,  DORCHESTER  STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Alice  C.  Ryan. 

CLINCH    SCHOOL,    F    STREET. 

2d  Asst. — Ella  R.  Johnson  4th  Assts. — Lucy  A.  Dunham,  Mary  E. 
Morse,  Julia  F.  Baker,  Alice  G.  Dolbeare,  Mary  E.  O'Connor.  Janitor. — 
M.  E.  Brady. 
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SEVENTH   DIVISION. 


COMINS     SCHOOL. 

Tremont  street,  corner'  Terrace  street. 
Master.  —  Ch?iv\Qa  W.  li\\\.  —  Suh- Master.  —My toxy  T.  Pritchard.  1st 
Assts. — Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Martha  A.  Cummings.  2d  Assts. — Sarah  E. 
Lovell,  Almira  W.  Chamberline,  Annetta  F.  Amies.  3d  Assts.  —  Charlotte 
P.  Williams,  Emma  E.  Lawrence,  Julia  A.  C.  Gray,  Emily  Swain,  Nellie  W. 
Leavitt,  Penelope  G.  Hayes,  Delia  M.  Upham.  Janitor.  —  George  S.  Hutch- 
inson. 

FRANCIS-STREET      SCHOOL. 

1st  Asst.  —  Edward  W.  Schuerch.   3d  Assts.  —  Caroline  A.  Gragg,  Alice  A 
•  Sanborn.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Ann  McGowan. 

COMINS    BRANCH,    1433    AND    1443    TREMONT    STREET. 

Alice  M.  Johnson,  Nellie  I.  Lapham,  L.  Addie  CoUigan.    Janitor.  —  Thomas 
F.  Whalen. 

TERRACE-STREET     SCHOOL. 

Jane  F.  Gilligan. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

FRANCIS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Celia  M.  Chase,  Mary  E.  Crosby,  Lena  L.  Carpenter.  Janitor. — 
Mrs.  Ann  McGowan. 

PHILLIPS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

Anna  R.  McDonald,  Jane  E.  Gormley,  Charlotte  R.  Hale,  Sarah  E.  Haskins, 
Lizzie  P.  Brewer,  Sarah  B.  Bancroft,  Sabina  Egan,  Martha  Palmer.  — 
Janitor.  —  Thomas  F.  Whalen. 

SMITH-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Fannie  D.  Lane,  Alicia  F.  McDonald.     Janitor.  —  John  Cole. 


DEARBORN  SCHOOL. 

Dearbo7-n  place, 
blaster.  —  Harlan  P.  Gage.  Sub-Master.  —  John  C.  Ryder.  1st  Assts.  — 
L.  Anna  Dudley,  Philena  W.  Rounseville.  2d  Assts.  —  Martha  D.  Chapman, 
Helen  F.  Brigham,  Frances  L.  Bredeen.  3d  Assts.  —  Sarah  W.  Loker, 
Catherine  M.  Lynch,  Margaret  Holmes,  Bell  J.  Dunham,  Anne  M.  Backup, 
Maria  L.  Mace,  Lizzie  M.  Wood,  Alice  W.  Peaslee.  Janitor.  —  Michael  J. 
Lally. 
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TEOMAN-STREET    SCHOOL. 

Mary   F.    Walsh,    Ida   M.   Presby,   Mary   J.    Mohan.      Janitor.  —  John 
Murphy,  Jr. 

VINE-STREET      SCHOOL. 

Abbie  L.  Baker,  Sarah  H.  Hosmer.     Janitor.  —  Michael  Coffey. 


PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 

TEOMAN-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Mary  A.  P.  Cross.  4th  Assts.  —  Susan  F.  Rowe,  Ellen  M. 
Oliver,  Mary  E.  Nason,  Ada  L.  McKean,  Elizabeth  D.  Mulrey,  Louise  D. 
Gage,  Kate  A.  Nason,  Sarah  S.  Burrell.     Janitor.  — John  Murphy,  Jr. 

EUSTIS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Mary  F.  Neale,  M.  Agnes  Murphy,  Emma  J.  Backup,  Mary 
K.  Wallace.     Janitor.  —  Sarah  Stalder. 

GEORGE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  —  INIary  M.  Sherwin.  4th  Assts.  —  Abby  S.  Oliver,  Emily  M. 
Pevear,  Flora  J.  Cutter,  Bridget  E.  Scanlan,  Mary  T.  Cunningham.  Janitor. 
—  Michael  Carty. 


DILLAWAY  SCHOOL. 
Kenilworih  street. 
Principal.  —  Sarah  J.  Baker.  1st  Assts.  —  Eldora  A.  Pickering,  Jane  S. 
Leavitt.  2d  Assts.  —  Corinne  Harrison,  Mary  C.  Whippey,  Olive  M.  E. 
Rowe.  3d  Assts. — Catherine  J.  Finneran,  Lydia  G.  Wentworth,  Eliza 
Brown,  .Josephine  A.  Keniston,  Mary  S.  Sprague,  Abby  M.  Clark,  Mary  L. 
Gore.     Janitor. — Luke  Riley. 

BARTLETT-STREET    SCHOOL. 

Cordelia  G.  Torrey.     Janitor.  —  Thomas  Colligan. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

BARTLETT-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst. —  Anna  M.  Balch.     4th  Assts.  — Anna  M.  Stone,  Annie  J.  Whel- 
ton,  Celia  A.  Scribner,  Elizabeth  Palmer.     Janitor. — Thomas  Colligan. 

THORNTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Alice    C.    Grundel,    Mary    L.   Shepard.        Janitor. — Erick 
Erickson. 
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DUDLEY   SCHOOL. 
Corner  of  Dudley  and  Putnam  streets. 

Master.  — Leverett  M.  Chase.  Sub-Masters.  —  W.  E.  C.  Rich,  Augustine 
L.  Kafter.  1st  Asst.  —  Susie  C.  Lougee.  2d  Asst.  —  Harriet  E.  Daven- 
port. 3d  Assts.  —  Mary  H.  Cashnian,  Ruth  H.  Brady,  Alice  E.  Farrington, 
Emeline  E.  Torrey,  Helen  C.  Mills,  Edith  F.  Parry,  Charlotte  Kendrick, 
Maria  E.   Wood,  Abby  S.  Hapgood.     Janitor. — Jonas  Pierce. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


VERNON-STREET     SCHOOL. 


4th  Assts.  —  Mary  E.  Watson,  S.  Louise  Durant,  Mary  I.  Chamberlin, 
Ella  T.  Jackson.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  C.  M.  White. 

ROXBORY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  — Helen  P.  Hall.  4th  Assts.  — Lizzie  F.  Johnson,  Alice  L. 
Williams,  Hattie  A.  Littlefield,  Helen  M.  Stevens,  Delia  T.  Killion,  Ella  M. 
Seaverns,  Kate  F.  Lyons,  Sarah  E.  Rumrill.     Janitor.  — S.  B.  Pierce. 


•   GEORGE  PUTNAM  SCHOOL. 

SEAVER     STREET. 

Sub-Master.  — Henry  L.  Clapp.  1st  Asst.  — Belle  P.  Winslow.  3d  Assts. 
—  Laura  E.  Dyer,  Martha  W.  Hanley,  Ellen  E.  Leach,  Amoritta  E.  Esilman. 
Janitor.  —  Patrick  Tracy. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

GEORGE  PUTNAM  SCHOOL,  SEAVER  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Alice  M.  May,  Isabel  Shove,  Fannie  E.   Winchell,  Josephine 
L.  Goddard. 


LEWIS   SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  Dale  and  Sherman  streets. 
Master.  —  William  L.  P.  Boardman.  Sub-Master.  —  Charles  F.  King, 
1st  Assts.  —  Sarah  E.  Fisher,  Eunice  C.  Atwood.  2d  Assts.  —  Amanda  Pick- 
ering, Emily  B.  Eliot.  3d  Assts.  —  Harriet  J.  Folsom,  Susan  A.  Dutton, 
Phebe  H.  Simpson,  Martha  C.  Gerry,  Ellen  M.  Murphy,  Mary  H.  Thompson, 
Alice  O'Neil.     Janitor.  — Antipas  Newton. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

WINTHUOP-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Assts.  — Frances  N.  Brooks,  Mary  E.  Deane,  Annie  W.  Seaverns,  Sa 
rah  E.  Deane.     Janitor.  —  Catlierine  Dignon. 

QUINCY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Helen  Cronibie,  Isabel  Thacher,  Almira  B.  Russell,  Florence 
L.  Shedd.     Janitor. — Frank  J.  McGrath. 

MT.    PLEASANT-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4th,  Assts.  —  Adaline  Beal,  Eloise  B.  Walcott.     Janitor.  —  Catherine  Dig- 
non. 

BIONROE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Anna  A.  Groll.     Janitor.  —  Mrs.  Kirby. 


LOWELL   SCHOOL. 

310  Centre  street. 
Master.  — Daniel  W.  Jones.  Sul-Master.  —  Maurice  P.  White.  1st  Asst. 
—  Eliza  C.  Fisher.  2d  Asst.  — E.  Josephine  Page.  3d  Assts.  —  O.  Augusta 
Welch,  Anna  L.  Hudson,  Susan  G.  B.  Garland,  Mary  E.  Very,  Mary  F. 
Cumniings,  Susan  E.  Chapman,  Rebecca  Coulter,  Anna  M.  Eduiands. 
Janitor. — Frank  L.  Karris. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

LOWELL    SCHOOL,    CENTRE    STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Jeannie  B.  Lawrence,    Elsa   L.  Hobart,  Caroline  F.  Cutler. 

CHESTNUT-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Sarah    P.    Blackburn,    Mary   J.    Capen.      Janitor.  —  Adelia 
Ronan. 

HEATH-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Lizzie  F.  Fickett,  Ellen  C.  McDermott.     Janitor.  —  Cathe- 
rine H.  Norton. 

PARKER-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Helen  0.  Wyman,  Fanny  B.  Wilson,  Anna  J.  Bradley.     Jan- 
itor. —  Mary  Kelley. 
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EIGHTH    DIVISION. 


ALLSTON   SCHOOL. 

Cambridge  street,  Allston. 
Master.  — Gr.    W.    M.    Hall.     1st  ^ssd.  —  Persis   B.   Swett.     2d  Assts. — 
Laura   E.    Viles,    Sarah   F.  Boynton.     5^  Assts.  —  Mary  F.  Child,  Marion 
Keith,  Alice  A.  Swett,  Mary  J.  Cavanagh,  Cari-ie  G.   McDonald,  Josephine 
Rice.     Janitor.  —  Charles  McLaughlin. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

ALLSTON    SCHOOL,    CAMBRIDGE    STKEET. 

4th  Asst. ' —  Anna  N.  Brock. 

EVERETT  SCHOOL,  PEARL  STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Clara  B.  Hooker,  Adelaide  C.  Williams.     Janitor.  —  Patrick 
McDermott. 

AUBURN  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL  STREET. 

4th  Assts. — Jessie  W.  Kelly,  Mary  L.  Gooch,  Anna  M.  Dupee.     Janitor. 
—  Patrick  McDermott. 

WEBSTER    SCHOOL,    WEBSTER    PLACE. 

4th  Assts.  — Emma  F.  Martin,  Helen  L.  Brown.     Janitor.  —  Otis  Wilde. 


BENNETT   SCHOOL. 

Chestnut  Hill  avenue,  Brighton. 
Master.  —  Walter  S.  Parker.     1st  Asst. — Melissa  Abbott.     2d  Assts. — 
Lillie  B.  Atherton,  Fannie  Potter.     3d  Assts.  —  Kate  L.  Wilson,  Annie  M. 
Hotchkiss,  Jennie  Bates,  Kate  McNaniara,  Helen  I.  Whittemore.     Janitor. 
—  John  W.  Remmonds. 

UNION-STREET    SCHOOL. 

Clara  L.  Harrington. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

WINSHIP    SCHOOL,    WINSHIP    PLACE. 

2d  Asst.  —  Charlotte  Adams.     4th  Assts.  —  Fannie  W.   Currier,  Florence 
Bicknell,  Emma. P.  Daua.     Janitor.  —  J.  R.  Marston. 
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OAK-SQUARE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Eliza  M.  Warren.     Janitor.  —John  W.  Remmonds. 

UNION-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Asst.  —  Margaret  I.  Scollans.     Janitor. — Maurice  Hickey. 


CENTRAL   SCHOOL. 

Burroughs  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Master.  —  John  T.  Gibson.     1st  Asst.  —  Mary  A.  Gott.     2d  Asst.  —  Clara 
J.    Reynolds.     3d   Assts. — Sarah    H.    Drake,    Mary    E.    Stuart,    Mary    A. 
Boland,  Nellie  J.  Kiggen.     Janitor.  —  Adelia  Ronan. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

THOMAS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  — Caroline  D.  Putnam,  Annie  C.    Gott,  Emma  M.  Smith.     Jan- 
itor. —  Patrick  Curley. 


CHARLES    SUMNER   SCHOOL. 
Ashland  street,  Roslindale. 
Suh-Master.  —  Artemas    Wiswall.      2d    Asst.  —  Charlotte    B.    Hall.     3d 
Assts.  —  Lena    S.    Weld,    Elvira    L.    Austin,    Angle    P.    Nutter,    Jennie    P. 
Hews,  Mary  E.  Lynch.     Janitor.  —  John  L.  Chenery. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  SCHOOL,  ASHLAND  STREET. 

4/^  ^ssr's.  —  Sallie  B.  Tripp,   Dora  M.  Leonard,  Florence  E.  Leadbeater. 

CANTERBUKV-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th    Assts.  —  Elizabeth    Kiggen,    Ella    F.     Howland.      Janitor.  —  Ellen 
Norton. 

AVASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Catherine  S.  Summers.     Janitor.  —Kate  Morrissey, 

CLARENDON    HILLS    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Almira  G.  Smith.     Janitor.  —  Daniel  B.  Colby. 
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HILLSIDE    SCHOOL. 
Elm  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Master.  —  Albert  Franklin  Ring.     1st  Asst.  —  Amy  Hutchins.     2d  Asst.  — 
Louise  P.    Arnold.     3d  Assts.  —  Aliee  B.    Stephenson,   Emily   H.  Maxwell, 
Nellie  F.  Pingree,  Idella  M.  Swift.     Janitor.  —  S.  S.  Marison. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

WASHINGTON-STREET  SCHOOL,  NEAR  GREEN  STREET. 

4th   Assts. — E.    Augusta   Randall,    Ida   H.    Adams.     Janitor. — Michael 
Kelly. 

GREEN-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts. — Margaret    E.    Winton,   Anna    M.    Call.     Janitor. — Mrs.    J. 
Fallon.  

MOUNT   VERNON    SCHOOL. 

Mount  Vernon  street,   West  Roxbitry. 

Suh- Master.  —  Abner  J.  Nutter.     2d  Asst.  — Emily  M.  Porter.     3d  Assts. 
—  Frances  R.  Newcomb,  Maria  H.  Lathrop.     Janitor.  —  James  M.  Davis. 

WASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL,    GERMANTOWN. 

1st  Asst.  —  Achsa  M.  Merrill. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

CENTRE-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  — Mary  E.  Parsons.     Janitor.  — James  M.  Davis. 

BAKER-STREET      SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  J.  Lilian  Colson.     Janitor.  —  William  J.  Noon. 

WASHINGTON-STREET    SCHOOL,    GERMANTOWN. 

4th  Asst.  —  Clara  I.  Metcalf.     Janitor.  —  Evelyn  Mead. 


NINTH  DIVISION. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT   SCHOOL. 

Sumner  street,  Dorchester. 

Master.  —Henry  B.  Miner.  Sub-Master. — George  M.  Fellows.  1st 
Asst.  —  Mary  F.  Thompson.  2d  Asst. — Helen  M.  Hills.  3d  Assts. — 
Henrietta  A.  Hill,  Sara  M.  Bearse,  Emma  M.  Savii,  Anna  M.  Foster,  Clara 
J.  Doane,  Harriet  A.  Darling,  L.  Cora  Morse,  Abbie  E.  Wilson.  Janitor.  — 
Lawrence  Connor. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

DORCHESTKR-EVERETT    SCHOOL,    SUMNER     STREET    (^oM  buUding). 

4th  Assts.  —  M.   Rosalia   Merrill,  Annie   L.  Newcomb,  Fannie  M.  Cart- 
wright,  Kittie  Wark.     Janitor. — Lawrence  Connor. 

HOWARD-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  Annie  W.  Ford,  Addie  J.  Callender,  Matilda  Mitchell.     .Tani- 
tor.  —  Richard  H.  Howard. 

DORCHESTER-AVENUE    SCHOOL,     COR.    HARBOR-VIEW    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Cora  L.  Etheridge,   Caroline  D.   Bere.      Janitor.  —  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Regan. 

SAVIN    IIILL-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Asst.  —  Susie  C.  Hosmer.     Janitor.  —  Henry  Randolf . 


GIBSON    SCHOOL. 

Columbia  street,  Dorchester. 
Master.  — WilWum  E.  Endicott.     1st  Asst.  —Ida  L.  Boyden.     2d  Asst.  — 
Ella  S.  Wales.     3d  Assts. — Fidelia    A.  Adams,  Emma  R.    Gragg,  Charlotte 
E.  Andrews,  Carrie  L.  Floyd.     Janitor.  —  Thomas  Siiattuck. 

THETFORD-AVENUE      SCHOOL. 

Sub-Master. — Horace   W.    Warren.      3d  Asst. — Caroline   A.  Shepard. 
Janitor.  — Timothy  Donahue. 

GIBSON    SCHOOL,    SCHOOL    STREET. 

Edna  L.  Gleason. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

GIBSON    SCHOOL,    SCHOOL    STREET. 

4th    Assts.  —  E.    Louise    Brown,    Ellen    A.    Brown.     Janitor.  —  Hannah 
Clarkson. 

ATIIERTON    SCHOOL,    COLUMBIA    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  —  Marietta  L.  Valentine.     Janitor.  —  Thomas  Shattuck. 

GLEN-ROAD    SCHOOL,    NEAR    BLUE-HILL    AVENUE. 

4th  Asst.  —  Mary  B.  Winchell.     Janitor.  —  Margaret  Kelley. 

THETFORD-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4th   Assts.  —  Mary  E.    Mann,    Emma   A.     Cochran.     Janitor.  —  Timothy 
Donahue. 
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HARRIS   SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  Adams  and  Mill  streets,  Dorchester. 
Sub-Master.  —  N.  Hosea  Whittemore.     2d  Assts.  —  E.  M.  Harriman,  Eliza- 
beth P.    Boynton.      3d   Assts. —'Emnm   F.    Simmons,   Alniy  C.    Plummer, 
Charlotte  A.  Powell.     Janitor. — John  Buckpitt. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

HARRIS    SCHOOL,    ADAMS    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  Mary  Waterman,  Elizabeth  A.  Flint,  Ida  F.  Kendall. 

DORCHESTER-AVENUE    SCHOOL. 

4ih  Asst.  —Alice  M.  Murphy.     Janitor.  — John  Buckpitt. 


MATHER   SCHOOL. 

Meeting- House  Hill,  Dorchester. 
Master. — Edward    Soutbworth.       Sab-Master.  —  Loea   P.    Howard.       1st 
Asst. —J.  Annie  Bense.     2d  Asst. —  Lucy  J.  Dunnels.      .5(^  ^ss/s.  —  Lillie 
A.  Hicks,  Mary  B.  Corr,  Charlotte  L.  Voigt,  Mary  E.  Upham,  Mary  A.  Lowe. 
Janitor.  —  Benjamin  C.  Bird. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

MATHER    SCHOOL,    MEETING-HOUSE    HILL. 

4th  Jss^s.— Ella  L.  Howe,  M.  Estlier  Drake. 

OLD    MATHER    SCHOOL,  MEETING-HOUSE    HILL. 

2d  Asst.  —  Caroline  E.  Morse.     4ih  Assts.  — Elizabeth  Donaldson,  Mary  L. 
Hunt,  Grace  A.  Vose.     Janitor.  —Benjamin  C.  Bird. 

QUINCY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Assts.  —  E.   Isabelle  Bense,  Florence  J.    Bigelow.     Janitor.  —  Mary 
Leary. 

MINOT    SCHOOL. 
Walnnt  street,  Dorchester. 
Sub-3faster.—JoseY>h  T.  Ward,  Jr.     2d  Asst.  — Mary  E.   Glidden.     3d 
^55^s.  —  Gertrude   P.    Davis,    Ellen    M.    S.    Treadwell.      JawtVor.  —  James 
Murphy. 

WOOD-STREET    COURT    SCHOOL. 

Sophia  W.  French,  Kate  M.  Adams.     Janitor.  —James  Murphy. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

MINOT    SCHOOL,    WALNUT    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  —  S.  Maria  Elliott,  Hattie  J.  Bowker,  Annie  T.  Kelley. 

ADAMS-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Mary  J.  Pope.     Janitor.  — Ellen  James. 

WOOD-STREET    COURT    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  — Kate  S.  Gunn. 


STOUGHTON   SCHOOL. 
River  street,  Lower  Mills. 

Snb-Master.  —  Edward  M.  Lancaster.  2d  Asst.  —  Elizabeth  H.  Page. 
3d  Assts.  —  Caroline  F.  Melville,  Carrie  M.  Watson,  Elizabeth  Jane  Stetson. 
Janitor.  —  M.  Taylor. 

BAILEY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

2d  Asst.  — Isabel  F.  P.  Emery. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

STOUGHTON    SCHOOL,    RIVER    STREET. 

4th  Assts.  — Esther  S.  Brooks,  Gertrude  L.  Howard,  Maria  A.  Shields. 

BAILEY-STREET    SCHOOL. 

4th  Asst.  —  Helen  F.  Burgess.     Janitor.  — Timothy  Donahoe. 


TILESTON    SCHOOL. 

Norfolk  street,   Mattapan. 
1st  Asst.  —  Hiram  M.  George.     3d  Asst.  — Martha  A.  Baker.     Janitor. 
Peter  Cook. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

TILESTON    SCHOOL,    NORFOLK    STREET. 

4th  Asst.  — Elizabeth  S.  Fisher. 
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SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 


HORACE   MANN    SCHOOL   FOR   THE   DEAF. 

63    WARRENTON    STREET. 

Principal.  —  Sarah  Fuller.  1st  Asst. — Ella  C.  Jordan.  Assis. — Kate 
J).  Williams,  Mary  F.  Bigelow,  Sarah  A.  Jordan,  Ellen  Shaw,  Hannah 
Merrill,  Martha  F.  Metcalf.     Janitor.  — Daniel  H.  Gill. 


LICENSED   MINORS. 
CHARDON  COURT  (^attached  to  Phillips  School). 
Sarah  A.  Brackett,  M.  Persis  Taylor. 


TRUANT-OFFICERS. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Truant-Officers,  with  their  respective  dis- 
tricts :  — 


Officers. 


George  Murphy,  Chief. 

Chase  Cole 

Geo.  M.  Felch 

C.  E.  Turner 

Richard  W.  Walsh 

James  Bragdon 

Warren  A.  Wright  .  .  . 

A.  M.  Leavitt 

Samuel  Mcintosh 

Dennis  Moore 

E.  F.  Mecuen 

Jeremiah  M.  Swett  . .  . 
James  P.  Leeds ....... 

Charles  S.  Wooffindale 
Sumner  P.  White.  .  .  . 
Warren  J.  Stokes 

H.  F.  Ripley 


School  Districts. 


Eliot,  Hancock. 

Brimmer,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop. 

Adams,  Chapman,  Lyman,  and  Emerson. 

Bowdoin,  Phillips,  Prince,  and  Wells. 

Bigelow,  Gaston,  Lincoln,  and  Shurtleff. 

Lawrence  and  Norcross. 

Dwight,  Everett,  Rice,  and  Franklin. 

Lewis,  George  Putnam,  and  Lowell. 

Dearborn,  Dillaway,  and  Dudley. 

Comins  and  Sherwin. 

Dorcliester-Everett,  Mather,  and  Andrew. 

Harris,    Gibson,    Tileston,    Stoughton,    and 
Minot. 

Frothingham,  Harvard,  and  Prescott. 

Warren,  Bunker  Hill. 

Central,  Charles  Sumner,  Hillside,  and  Mt. 
Vernon. 

Bennett  and  Allston. 


Truant-Office,  30  Peviherton  Square. 

The  chief  officer  is  in  attendance  every  school  day  from  12  M.  to  1  P.M. ; 
other  officers  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month,  at  10  A.M.  Order- 
boxes  will  be  found  at  the  several  school-houses,  and  at  police  stations  1,  3,  4, 
0,  6,  7,  13,  U,  and  15. 


DESCEIPTIO]N"  AXD   DEDICATION 

OF    THE 

GEORGE    PUTNAM    GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


(V 


GEORGE    PUTNAM    GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


dp:scription. 

The  George  Putnam  School-house  is  very  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  west  side  of  Seaver  street,  at 
Egleston  square,  with  a  fine  lawn  and  shade-trees  in 
front,  and  in  a  lot  containing  33,750  square  feet  of 
land.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  built  of 
brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  has  twenty  stone  urns 
along  the  roof  just  over  the  eaves,  a  slated  roof,  a 
handsome  entrance  at  each  end,  and  a  small  tower 
on  each  wing.  The  style  of  architecture  resembles 
the  ISTorman  French.  The  entire  cost  of  the  buildins: 
and  lot  was  $50,000.  The  architect  was  George  A. 
Clough. 

The  main  building,  containing  four  rooms  and  a 
hall,  and  one  wing  containing  three  rooms,  was  built 
in  1880,  the  wing  being  occujDied  by  primary  classes 
early  in  1881.  Last  February  a  second  wing,  con- 
taining three  rooms,  was  built.  The  building  now 
contains  ten  class-rooms,  with  ample  dressing-rooms 
adjoining,  a  beautiful  hall,  a  library,  a  master's  office, 
and  abundant  closet-room.  Each  of  the  six  wing 
rooms  is  well  lighted  by  four  large  windows,  two  on 
each   side.     The   four  rooms  in  the   main   building 
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receive  their  light  mostly  from  one  side,  by  means  of 
five  windows  in  each  room.  Each  of  these  rooms 
has  four  transom-windows  next  to  the  well-lighted 
sunny  corridors,  and  those,  with  the  five  windows 
opposite,  and  the  hot-air  ventilators  in  the  walls,  and 
ventilating  flues,  afford  the  best  means  for  ventilation. 
The  building  is  remarkable  for  the  abundant  light 
and  pure  air  in  it. 

In  the  basement  are  two  boilers,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  furnish  heat  sufficient  for  a  building,  so  to 
speak,  all  wing. 

The  w^ater-closets  and  urinals  are  admirably 
arranged  in  the  basement.  The  basement,  being 
under  the  whole  house,  affords  ample  space  for  pupils 
during  recess  in  stormy  weather. 

The  location  is  exceptionally  good.  Being  on 
high  land,  in  an  excellent  neighborhood,  and  far 
removed  from  the  noise  of  business  thoroughfares,  it 
has  an  excellent  drainage,  a  charming  outlook,  and 
all  the  quiet  of  the  country. 

DEDICATION. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  George  Putnam 
School-house,  at  Egleston  square,  took  place  in  the 
hall  of  the  building  Friday,  May  9,  1884,  at  3  o'clock 
P.M.  The  hall  presented  a  charming  appearance,  by 
the  tasteful  display  of  ferns,  potted  plants,  and  flow- 
ers, wiiich  decorated  the  platform  wherever  possible. 
Mr.  Herman  Grundel,  of  Egleston  square,  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  local  pride,  contributed  generously 
of  the  best  his  greenhouse  afforded.     On  the  wall  at 
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the  left  of  the  platform  hung  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
George  Putnam,  in  whose  honor  the  school-house 
has  been  named.  The  audience  entirely  filled  the 
hall,  and  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  the  cere- 
monies, which  were  in  accordance  with  the  following 
programme :  — 

Invocation  hj Rev.  F.  B.  Graves;  song,  "The  Bird 
Let  Loose ; "  address  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings;  address  by  His  Honor 
Mayor  Martin ;  address  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Seventh  Division,  Mr.  George  M.  Hobbs, 
and  response  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Clapp,  principal  of  the 
school;  address  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Collar,  master  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School;  dedication  hymn  (written  by 
Miss  E.  E.  Leach) ;  addresses  by  Mr.  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  by  Mr.  John 
Kneeland,  supervisor  of  schools;  song,  "The  Might 
with  the  Right,"  by  the  Dudley  Club,  composed  of 
pupils  of  the  Dudley  School;  addresses  by  Miss 
Lucia  M.  Peabody  and  Mr.  George  B.  Hyde  of  the 
school  committee;  song,  "Thy  Flowery  Banks;" 
poem  by  Rev.  W.  I.  Haven ;  song,  "  Away,  away," 
by  the  Dudley  Club. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings not  being  present,  Mr.  George  M.  Hobbs  pre- 
sented the  keys  of  the  school  building  to  Mayor 
Martin. 

On  receiving  the  keys  Mayoi*  Martin  said  that  boys 
and  girls  in  these  days  must  be  well  educated  in 
order  to  compete  with  their  fellows.  He  then  pre- 
sented the  keys  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  congratulated 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  scholars  in  having 
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such  a  fine  school-bouse,  and  also  in  having  represen- 
tatives in  the  city  government  who  could  secure  for 
this  district  such  a  school-building  when  there  were 
other  districts  which  needed  such  a  house  ten  times 
as  much.  He  tben  formally  presented  the  keys  to  the 
principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  Clapp. 

ADDRESS   OF   MR.    H.   L.    CLAPP. 

Mr.  Chairman :  —  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accept  the 
keys  of  this  beautiful  building  as  the  emblems  of  the  authority, 
the  responsibility,  and  the  honor  conferred  upon  the  principal  of 
a  grammar  school,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  In  all 
kinds  of  business,  the  confidence  that  comes  from  the  educated, 
the  well-informed,  and  the  fair-minded  is  especially  vakiable  ;  and 
this  mark  of  confidence  coming  from  you,  Mr.  Cliairman,  and  the 
men  and  women  whom  you  represent,  of  long  experience  in  school 
matters,  and  looking  only  to  the  best  interests  of  our  public 
schools,  —  tliis  maric  of  confidence  gives  me  great  satisfaction,  and 
demands  my  grateful  thanks. 

While  I  hold  these  keys  in  my  hand  I  hold  in  mind  not  only  the 
honor  and  the  responsibility  that  come  with  them,  buttlie  probable 
pleasures  and  trials  that  they  may  foreshadow,  for  a  place  of  great 
responsibility  like  the  charge  of  a  public  school  is  sure  to  entail 
both  ;  but  come  pleasures  or  trials,  I  am  confident  that  I  can  look 
to  you  in  the  future  for  that  excellent  counsel,  that  charitable 
consideration,  that  encouraging  sympathy,  and  that  friendly  aid 
tliat  I  have  so  often  received  from  you  and  your  associates  in  the 
past. 

We  apprt  ciate  tilings  by  contrast.  AYe  all  think  we  properly 
appreciate  the  common  air  and  sunshine  ;  but  we  do  not  as  do  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  them.  We  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  and  go  into  the  country  often,  think  we  properly  appreciate 
the  country  ;  but  we  do  not  as  do  those  who  live  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  city  and  rarely  find  the  time  or  the  means  of  visiting  it. 
Having  been  without  blessings  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
we  know  how  to  appreciate  them  when  the}'  come. 
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In  some  such  way  I  appreciate  this  building,  and  the  favoraMe 
conditions  of  this  school.  Had  I  received  my  primary-school  edu- 
cation, and  then  that  of  the  grammar-school  in  such  a  building  as 
this,  had  I  then  gone  to  the  English  High,  or  the  Latin  School, 
and  from  there  to  Harvard  College  or  the  Normal  School,  I  should 
have  been  educated  in  fine  school-buildings  all  the  way  through, 
and  this  might  have  been  no  better  than  the  other  buildings  ;  fine 
buildings  would  have  been  so  common  to  me  that  I  probably 
should  not  have  appreciated  my  position  as  I  do  now.  But  my 
experience  lias  been  of  a  different  kind-  Memory  brings  before 
me  school-buildings  where  I  attended  school  so  entirely  different 
from  this  that  few  in  this  audience  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
contrast  from  actual  experience. 

The  building  in  which  I  first  went  to  school  covered  an  area  of 
one-fourth  that  of  one  of  our  class-rooms.  It  was  not  "  the  little 
red  school-liouse  on  the  hill," —  not  nearly  as  ornamental  as  that, — 
as  it  had  never  been  painted,  to  my  knowledge.  The  roof  went 
up  to  a  peak,  and  in  front  was  a  porch  about  six  by  eight  feet,  in 
which  tiers  of  wood  for  winter  use  were  piled  on  each  side.  The 
only  dressing-room  we  had  wns  that  porch  ;  and  we  hung  our  hats, 
coats,  and  dinner-pails  up  on  the  wood-pile.  Inside,  half  of  the 
floor  formed  an  inclined  plane,  on  which  were  placed  the  long- 
benches,  eight  in  number,  cut  and  scarred  from  one  end  to  the 
other  by  the  generations  of  boys,  from  five  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  occupied  them.  The  teachers  were  neither  gradu- 
ates of  a  normal  school,  nor  of  a  college  ;  but  they  had  only  such 
an  education  as  the  country  academy  afforded,  and  sometimes  but 
little  of  that ;  and  when  I  contrast  that  school-building,  and  otiiers 
like  it  in  which  I  went  to  school,  and  the  unfavorahle  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  tliem  all,  with  what  we  have  here,  I  can 
heartily  rejoice  that  my  work  has  fallen  in  such  a  pleasant  place. 
And  to  all  those  who  have  had  a  hand  or  an  interest  in  providing 
for  this  school  by  the  erection  of  this  building,  —  the  city  govern- 
ment, who  ap[)ropriated  the  mcmey,  the  school  committee,  who 
were  the  efficient  agents  in  bringing  the  work  about,  and  the  people 
of  this  neighborhood,  who  saw  the  needs  of  tliis  district,  and  kept 
them  before  the  proper  authorities  until  they  were  properly  attended 
to,  —  to  all  these  friends  we,  one  and  all,  teachers  and  scholars,  wish 
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to  express  our  warmest  gratitude.  But,  after  all,  the  principal 
credit  belongs  to  a  few  individuals  Avhose  interest  in  this  school  has 
never  flagged,  and  whose  work  has  never  failed  to  produce  benefi- 
cent results. 

But,  after  all  the  advantages  of  fine  buildings  and  favorable  cir- 
cumstances have  been  gained,  the  fact  remains  that  all  the  fiue 
buildings,  skilful  teachers,  free  text-books,  and  favorable  circum- 
stances in  the  world  will  only  partially  make  amends  for  the  defects 
of  inheritance,  the  results  of  disease,  or  the  lack  of  faithful  and 
persistent  labor  on  the  part  of  pupils ;  and  those  advantages 
are  not  indispensable,  as  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  been 
highly  educated  without  any  of  them,  urged  on  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge,  an  unyielding  determination  to  get  it. 
Necessities  sharpened  them,  obstacles  overcome  strengthened 
them,  and  perseverance  crowned  them.  They  had  something 
within  them  that  might  be  called  a  living  principle,  a  vital  spark,  a 
divine  afflatus,  without  which,  or  something  like  it,  buildings  and 
books,  teachers  and  equipments,  are  powerless. 

Not  only  am  I  pleased  with  this  building  itself  but  with  its 
name.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other,  partly  for  the  reason  that  all 
Dr.  Putnam's  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side  since  the  year  1600  — 
and  I  know  not  how  long  before  —  bore  the  name  of  Clapp  ;  and  he 
was  really  a  kind  of  cousin  of  mine.  It  is  well  known  that  if  we 
have  a  relative  as  near  as  a  first  cousin  who  is  of  little  account,  we 
say,  when  inquiry-  is  m;ide  concerning  him  :  ''  Yes,  we  know  him, 
but  we  don't  have  much  to  do  with  him,  any  way  ;  "  but  if  he  be 
distinguished, —  a  senator,  an  alderman,  or  a  mayor,  for  instance, — 
though  he  be  very  distantly  related,  we  say,  when  his  name  is 
mentioned  :  "  Yes  ;  he's  a  kind  of  cousin  of  mine"  ;  and  we  make 
the  mo'^t  of  the  honor.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  I  am  connected  by  famil}'  ties  with  a  man  so  good  and  so 
great  as  Dr.  Putnam  was  ;  it  makes  me  feel  more  at  home  here 
to  have  this  school  named  after  him  ;  and  I  know  no  name  that 
might  be  a  greater  inspiration  to  teachers  and  pupils  than  his, 
were  his  life  and  character  properly  understood.  There  must  be 
many  in  this  audience,  strangers,  new  residents  of  this  locality, 
and  others,  who  know  comparatively  but  little  about  him  ;  but,  for- 
tunately, arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  one  of  Dr.  Put- 
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nam's  intimate  friends  speak  to  us  concerning  him  ;  and  when  this 
friend,  whom  we  all  shall  have  reason  to  thank  for  his  kindness, 
shall  have  finished  his  address,  without  doubt  it  will  appear  how 
noble  a  part  Dr.  Putnam  took  in  the  world's  work,  how  closely  he 
was  identified  with  the  people  of  Roxburj-,  and  how  appropriately 
our  school  has  been  named. 

Mr.  AY.  C.  Collar,  principal  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  was  the  next  spealier.  He  gave  an  exhaust- 
ive resume  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  Putnam. 


ADDRESS   OF   MR.  W.  0.  COLLAR. 

Mr.  Chairman.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  It  is  an  interesting 
circumstance  that  within  a  month  two  school-houses  should  be  ded- 
icated in  Roxbury  bearing  most  appropriately  the  names  of  two  of 
her  wisest  and  best,  her  most  public-spirited  and  most  honored  citi- 
zens. And  it  is  a  fact  of  added  interest  that  these  two  men  became 
acquaintances  in  boyliood,  friends  in  early  manhood,  and  for  more 
than  forty  years  were  closely  associated  in  many  interests,  social, 
philanthropic,  educational,  and  religious. 

One  has  gone  ;  the  other,  happily,  is  still  with  us.  Long  may 
he  enjoy  a  green  old  age,  and  receive  those  marks  of  affection  and 
respect  which  he  so  well  merits,  and  which  his  fellow-citizens  love 
to  bestow  !  To  Mr.  Dillaway  I  naturally  first  turned,  when  asked 
to  speak  on  this  occasion,  for  some  facts  concerning  his  former 
pastor,  associate,  and  friend  ;  but  little  of  the  public  good  that  men 
do  lives  long  in  the  memory  even  of  their  best  friends,  and  it  is 
amazing  and  afflicting  to  see  howmuch  that  we  are  sure  Dr.  Putnam 
did  for  public  education  has  perished  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery. 

Why  should  this  school  bear  the  name  of  George  Putnam?  It 
is  twelve  years  since  that  stroke  descended  suddenly  upon  him  that 
disabled  him  for  active  duties,  and  in  a  few  years  more  proved  fatal 
to  his  life  ;  and  long  before  that  time  he  had  withdrawn  from  direct 
participation  in  the  concerns  of  public  education  in  this  city. 

To  some,  therefore,  who  are  present,  he  is  known  only  as  the 
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pastor  of  tlie  First  Church  iu'Roxbury,  as  the  eloquent  preacher 
of  the  Word.  He  was  indeed  a  great  pulpit  orator,  second,  in  my 
judgment,  to  none  to  whom  I  ever  listened  ;  and,  as  I  speak,  the 
powerful  impression  of  look,  voice,  gesture,  word  comes  back 
to  me,  and  the  thrill  of  feeling  that  responded  to  the  pathos  or  the 
beauty  or  tlie  sublimity  of  his  thoughts  and  language. 

But  it  is  not  on  account  of  his  great  endowments  and  his  fame 
as  a  preaclier  that  Dr.  Putnam  is  thus  honored  :  honors  associated 
especially  with  education  should  not  be  bestowed  for  clerical  emi- 
nence, still  less  on  account  of  political  distinction,  as  sometimes 
happens  ;  nor  is  it  that  public  veneration  for  his  virtues,  and  his 
wisdom  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  seeks  in  this  way  to  perpetuate  his 
name.  His  memory  will  be  cherished  by  many  to  whom  he  was  a 
steadfast  helpful  friend,  and  above  all,  a  wise  counsellor  in  trials 
and  difliculties  ;  but  personal  affection  and  gratitude  must  not 
pay  their  del)t  througli  public  honors. 

What  did  Ur.  Putnam  do  for  public  education?  He  came  to  Rox- 
bury  to  begin  the  work  of  his  life  fifty-four  years  ago.  Then,  and 
long  after,  the  position  of  a  clergyman,  let  me  remind  you,  was 
very  different  in  respect  to  education  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
minister  was  exi)ected  to  take  the  lead  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  education.  To  liim  were  generally  assigned  the  most  conspicu- 
ous positions  and  the  most  important  duties  ;  and  if  he  were  a 
man  of  earnestness,  ability,  and  force,  his  influence  was  often 
dominant  and  sometimes  supreme.  All  this,  I  am  assured  by  those 
who  remember  his  early  career,  was  true  of  Dr.  Putnam.  Miss 
Lowell  distinctly  remembers  the  satisfaction  tluit  her  father,  of 
honored  memory,  often  expressed  that  the  young  minister  showed 
so  warm  an  interest  in  the  Roxbury  schools,  and  soon  proved  so 
powerful  a  helper  for  good. 

He  was  settled  over  the  First  Religious  Society  in  Roxbury  in 
1830,  and  he  became,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  "  free  school  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town 
of  Roxbury,"  known  to  you  under  the  more  familiar  name  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School.  From  that  period  till  his  death,  in  1878, 
half  a  century  lacking  two  years,  as  president  of  the  trustees  he 
guided  the  counsels  of  that  Board  with  firmness  and  wisdom.  Then 
his  mantle  fell  upon   a  worthy  successor,  a  minister,  like  himself, 
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one,  like  himself,  long  and  actively  and  intimately  concerned  in 
public  education  iu  this  community,  —  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Means. 
That  Dr.  Putnam  contributed  in  no  small  measure  from  his  uncom- 
mon practical  wisdom  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Latin  School  both 
iu  a  financial  and  an  educational  point  of  view,  you  will  readily 
believe.  Dui'ing  the  period  of  his  administration  the  standard  of 
admission  and  of  scholarship  in  the  school  was  raised,  its 
numbers  were  increased  from  about  twenty-five  to  near  one 
hundred  and  fift}',  and  its  income  was  augmented  almost  or 
quite    sixfold. 

But  his  care  of  the  Latin  School  in  which  I  know  he  took  espe- 
cial pride,  was  but  a  small  part  of  his  help  in  education  among 
this  people.  He  was  chosen  to  the  school  committee  of  lloxbury 
in  the  INIarch  following  his  ordination,  and  from  that  time  till, 
and  including,  the  year  1846,  when  Koxbury  became  incor- 
porated as  a  city,  he  was  every  year  but  one  a  member  of 
that  Board. 

Pie  was  chosen  chairman  in  1836,  1840,  1843,  1844,  and  1846, 
and  the  reports  for  those  years  are  from  his  hand.  He  was  chosen 
ten  times  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  after  Koxbury 
became  a  city,  and  thus  served  officially  twenty-five  years  alto- 
gether. 

What  an  amount  of  time  and  labor  and  thought,  freely  given  to 
the  public  service,  this  long  period  of  duty  implies,  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  your  associates,  know,  but  those  who  are  without 
experience  can  have  no  conception.  A  man  who  writes  a  school 
report  that  is  not  absolutely  dull,  trite,  and  uninteresting  accom- 
plishes a  difflciilL  feat. 

But  Dr.  Putnam's  reports  are  to  me  sparkling.  Perhaps  a  part 
of  my  enjoyment  in  reading  them  within  these  few  days  came  from 
a  recognition  of  characteristic  marks  of  his  style.  I  had  made 
some  extracts  to  read  ;  but  there  is  time  for  but  very  few.  Let  me 
give  you,  in  a  single  sentence,  at  the  close  of  his  report  for  1846, 
his  "  creed,"  as  he  calls  it :  — 

"In  regard  to  common  schools,  we  have  two  articles  in  our 
creed :  First,  to  make  them  good,  efficient,  well  housed,  well 
equipped,  well  taught,  and  progressive ;  second,  to  do  this  as 
cheaply  and  economically  as  possible." 
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Not  a  hard  creed.  I  commend  it  to  the  present  Boston  school 
committee.  But  if  he  insisted,  as  he  often  did,  on  economy,  he 
did  not  favor  parsimon}'.  In  his  report  for  1844  he  thus  speaks 
of  a  proposition  to  reduce  salaries  :  "  Reduce  the  salaries  through 
the  town  so  as  to  make  an  annual  saving  in  the  aggregate  of  S500, 
and  in  one  year  we  shall  be  picked  clean,  as  we  have  in  some 
instances  picked  other  towns."  He  had  little  faith  in  mere  meth- 
ods, and  he  was  not  curious  to  gauge  the  acquirements  of  pupils  as 
a  test  of  a  teacher's  work. 

I  quote  from  his  report  for  1843:  "A  school  should  not  be  a 
mere  machine  for  turning  out  good  recitations,  but  a  scene  in 
which  the  master  mind  is  a  centre  from  which  all  good  influences 
radiate  to  brighten  and  expand  all  the  other  minds." 

How  tender  and  how  true  are  these  words,  worthy  to  be  kept 
forever  present  to  the  thoughts  of  the  teachers  of  this  school,  and 
of  all  schools  everywhere:  "The  young  buds  of  spring  want 
sunshine,  and  so  do  young  minds, —  the  sunshine  of  kindly 
and  gracious  words  and  looks  ;  they  must  have  it,  or  be  dwarfed 
and  chilled." 

Miss  Lowell  tells  me,  that  in  conversations  with  her,  which  she 
remembers.  Dr.  Putnam  seemed  very  desirous  always  of  getting 
the  best  teachers. 

I  think,  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  him,  that  he  was  almost 
equally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  poor  teachers. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  before  Darwin  expounded  his  great  law  of 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  Dr.  Putnam  had  discovered  and 
applied   it,   so  far   as  he  could,  in  the  case  of   teachers. 

Dr.  Putnam  was  satisfied  and  contented  to  be  a  Roxbury  man. 
Without  a  particle  of  ambition  for  fame,  I  believe  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  limit  the  sphere  of  his  labors  to  this  town  and  city. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  bought  everything  in  Roxbury  but  his  ser- 
mon paper.  But  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  permitted  so  to 
restrict  his  work.  Harvard  College  and  the  State  had  need 
of  him. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  had  been  organized  but  about 
three  months  when  he  was  chosen  to  take  the  place  of  Horace 
Mann,  when  Mann  became  secretary  of  the  Board.  During  the 
four  years  that  he  was  a  member  I  cannot  find  that  he  was  ever 
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absent  from  any  of  its  meetings,  and  he  served  on  important 
committees.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
course  of  stud}-  for  normal  schools,  and  made  a  report  which  was 
accepted  ;  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  text-books  ;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  committee  to  visit  the  first  normal 
school  established,  that  at  Lexington. 

From  1845  to  1853  he  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College,  and 
from  1853  to  1877  a  member  of  the  corporation, —  a  period  of 
thirty-two  years  of  continuous  service,  ending  only  a  year  before 
his  death.  It  was  during  the  latter  of  these  two  periods  that  he 
performed  for  the  cause  of  education  a  service  such  as  is  permitted 
to  but  few.  He  made  Charles  W.  Eliot  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. This  I  know,  because  I  had  the  story  from  his  own  lips,  in 
all  its  details,  of  the  proposing  of  his  name,  and  of  Dr.  Putnam's 
earnest  and  at  last  triumphant  advocacy,  in  spite  of  the  most  de- 
termined opposition,  "I  knew,"  said  he,  "that  he  was  of  the 
very  best  New  England  stock.  I  knew  that  for  some  years  he 
had  been  Dr.  Walker's  right  arm  at  Harvard.  I  believed  in 
him  thoi'oughly,  and  was  determined  that  he  should  have  the 
place." 

Dr.  Putnam  did  not  always  put  forth  his  whole  strength,  but 
when  he  did  he  was  —  if  you  will  pardon  a  Greek  quotation  —  like 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  dpya?Jog  dvri<pEpEadai,  —  ^  liard  one  to 
oppose. 

I  think  the  last  public  utterance  of  Dr.  Putnam's  was  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Lowell  School,  named  in  honor  of  his  former 
friend,  —  a  fitting  and  impressive  and  even  pathetic  close  of  his 
long  and  useful  labors  in  the  interests  of  education.  Stricken  as 
he  was,  forbidden  to  preach,  and  at  great  hazard,  he  obeyed  the 
last  call  that  was  made  upon  him,  and  went  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
fi'iend,  and  to  utter  his  last  words  of  exhortation  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  school-room.  Permit  me  to  quote  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  address,  for  the  words  that  he  uses  in  reference  to 
his  friend  may  be  applied  to  himself  with  singular  fitness  :  "  And 
now,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  shall  look  to  you  and  your  associates  and 
successors  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  this  school  worthy  of  the 
name  it  is  privileged  to  bear.  We  shall  hope  that  among  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  its  pupils,  as  they  shall  be  told,  which  they 
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should  be,  the  meauing  of  the  origin  and  name  of  their  school, 
some  will  be  found  so  susceptible  to  the  inspiring  influence  of 
shining  examples  as  to  derive  from  that  name  some  quickening 
incentives  to  diligence  and  zeal  to  study,  to  purit}'  of  behavior, 
and  in  the  highest  aims  and  aspirations  ;  au'i  so  begin  here  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  true  American  peerage,  as  iUustrated  in  this 
sketch,  —  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  character,  of  public  useful- 
ness and  personal  worth." 

It  was  the  beautiful  custom  of  antiquity  to  wreathe  with  garlands 
of  bay  the  statues  of  its  illustrious  dead.  To-day,  giving  this 
record,  brief  and  broken  and  imperfect  as  it  of  necessity  is,  and 
speaking  these  words  of  simple  eulogy,  I  am  permitted  to  cast  a 
leaf  on  the  tomb  of  one  whose  memory  we,  people  of  Roxbury,  are 
proud  to  cherish  as  that  of  our  own  eminent  fellow-citizen,  a 
great  and  good  man. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Collar's  address  the 
school  choir  sung  the  Dedication  Hymn,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Miss  E.  E.  Leach. 

DEDICATION   HYMN. 

Come  we  this  festal  day, 
Young  pilgrims  on  Life's  way, 
Here  to  dedicate  a  shrine 
To  Wisdom's  power  sublime. 
Eich  the  treasures  from  her  stores 
Which  on  us  she  pours, 
Guiding  those  who  seek  the  light, 
In  ways  supremely  bright. 

Great  Source  of  Wisdom,  we 
Would  lift  our  hearts  to  thee ; 
Help  us  thine  aid  to  seek, 
As  day  by  day  we  meet. 
Grant  us  thy  loving  smile, 
Whicli  will  our  work  beguile ; 
So  shall  we  feel  at  heart 
"What  help,  O  God,  thou  art!" 
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May  we  see  that  happy  day 

When  friends  their  tribute  pay 

To  the  worth  and  work  here  found, 

And  say  to  all  around, 

"See  how  blest  the  seed  here  sown 

To  full  fruition  grown! 

Crowned  now  each  happy  j'outh 

With  Knowledge,  Love,  and  Truth." 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  schools, 
contrasted  the  country  school  of  the  past  with  the 
city  school  of  to-day.  Speeches  worthy  of  print  were 
made  by  other  speakers,  but  no  report  of  them  was 
taken.  Supervisor  John  Kneeland  made  an  appro- 
priate and  finished  speech ;  Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody's 
sensible  and  practical  words  were  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention;  Mr.  George  B.  Hyde  put  the  audi- 
ence in  the  happiest  humor,  and  gave  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  his  first  work  as  a  teacher  in  Boston 
and  his  professional  rehitions  with  Dr.  Putnam; 
Messrs.  E.  B.  Reynolds  and  Augustus  Parker,  former 
pupils  of  jNIr.  Hyde,  made  pleasant  references  to  their 
former  master,  and  showed  that  their  early  and  earnest 
efforts,  in  connection  with  those  of  a  few  other  earnest 
men,  to  establish  the  George  Putnam  School,  had  been 
eminently  successful ;  Mr.  Leverett  M.  Chase,  master 
of  the  Dudley  School,  spoke  heartily  of  the  pleasant 
relations  existing  between  himself  and  the  principal  of 
the  George  Putnam  School,  who  had  been  his  sub- 
master  for  five  years,  whom  he  warmly  commended, 
and  for  whom  he  had  sent  a  large  choir  of  Dudley- 
School  boys  to  sing  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication ; 
Kev.  S.  S.  Matthews  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
school,  especially  in  regard  to  its  efficiency  and  excel- 
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lent  equipment;  and  the  speeches  in  song,  ^'For  Auld 
Acquaintance  Sake,"  by  the  Dudley  Club,  formed  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  appropriate  features  of  the 
programme. 

JSTear  the  close  of  the  exercises  Rev.  William 
Ingraham  Haven  read  the  following  ode,  written  by 
him  expressly  for  the  occasion  of  the  dedication ;  — 

THE    COMMON   SCHOOL. 

Simple  the  scene,  still  full  of  presage, 

The  little  room  near  the  village  green ; 
Within,  the  fireplace  and  whittled  benches, 

And  rosy-faced  children  in  homespun  clean. 
Behind  the  master  the  birches  are  hung; 

There  stands  in  the  corner  the  dunce's  stool ; 
Here,  in  its  cradle,  the  State  is  swung 

By  the  godmother — the  common  school. 

Up  into  manhood  grows  a  great  nation, 

Filled  with  a  spirit  reverent,  yet  free ; 
Brook  it  cannot  the  least  oppression. 

E'en  from  its  home  across  the  sea. 
Forth  to  the  breeze  it  flings  its  banner, 

The  motto  emblazoned,  "  All  men  should  rule." 
"Whence,"  do  you  question,  "this  royal  manner?" 

This  is  the  answer  —  the  common  school. 

Over  the  mountains  on  moves  an  empire, 

Making  the  desert  to  bloom  as  the  rose ; 
Where  were  the  forest  and  redman's  camp-fire, 

Towards  the  blue  heavens  a  great  city  grows. 
How  girds  it  with  wisdom  its  loins  so  vast? 

How  holds  it  its  people  from  playing  the  fool? 
By  winding  about  them  and  clasping  fast, 

The  girdle  of  truth  —  the  common  school. 

The  barrens  and  rice  lands  utter  sad  plaint, 
The  burden  of  souls  forsaken,  down-trodden; 

The  heart  of  the  holy  is  heavy  and  faint, 

For  the  mess  of  the  poor  with  tears  is  sodden. 
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Why  in  the  South  is  the  sky  so  black? 

Why  is  God's  image  naught  but  a  tool?  — 
See !  cut  in  blood  on  the  slave's  bare  back : 

"In  all  the  South  land  no  common  school." 

The  air  is  rent  with  battle's  din ; 

The  field  is  sown  with  red  heart's  blood; 
The  struggling  forces  are  shut  in 

From  loved  ones'  sight  by  the  smoky  cloud. 
"O  God,  awake!"  the  strained  soul  cries; 

The  vapors  lift  from  the  murky  pool. 
To  heaven  the  loud  hosannas  rise ; 

The  right  has  won  —  the  common  school. 

There  hirketh  yet  in  our  nation's  life 

The  poison  of   her  past  disease ; 
Distinctions  of  color  and  race  are  rife, 

Which  cannot  the   Great  Physician  please. 
He  wills  that  the  current  of  brotherhood 

Should  in  human  hearts  flow  warm,  not  cool; 
He  gives  us  the  cure  in  the  fatherhood 

Of   the  common  parent — the  common  school. 

Most  mighty,  too,  is  this  antidote 

For  social  feud  'tween  the  rich  and  poor ; 
More  potent  even  than  the  vote 

Is  this  mingled  life  in  childhood's  hour. 
It  breaks  the  lines  of  class  and  sect, 

It  scares  from  its  prey  the  communist  ghoul ; 
Yet  it  gives  to  station  due  respect, 

This  common  teacher  —  the  common  school. 

For  Thee,  our  nation's  Guide,  Conserver, 

This  stately  structure  we  have  builded ; 
A  forge  wherein,  Thou  mighty  Server, 

A  free  republic  may  be  welded. 
To  Thee,  O  God,  Our  heavenly  Father, 

Who  every  deed  of  man  doth  rule. 
Our  finished  work  we  gladly  offer ; 

Make  thine  abode  our  common  school  I 


Mr.  J.B.  Sharland,  supervisor  of  music,  had  charge 
of  the  music,  and  insured  its  success.     Among  the 
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distinguished  persons  present  were  Mr.  James  C. 
Davis,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Supphes;  Mrs. 
Emily  Fifield,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Seventh  Di- 
vision; Mr.  M.  Grant  Daniel,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School;  Mr.  James  A.  Page,  master  of  the  Dwight 
School;  Mr.  H.  Winslow  Warren,  principal  of  the 
Bowditch  School;  Mr.  E.  B.  Gay,  master  of  the 
Warren  School ;  Mr.  N.  S.  Wakefield,  of  the  Com- 
mon Council;  and  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Ropes. 
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